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Maude Adams, as 
Miss Thing in 
“A Kiss for Cin- 
derella,”” compares 
her proportions 
with those of the 
Venus de Milo. 
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The Wind Has 
Blown Them 
All Away 


Satrr. 








fe HEN you wrote, 
W | recently, ‘With 
| four exceptions, 
there isn’t a play in town 
that couldn’t be blown off the 
stage,’ ” inquires a dissenting 
correspondent, “what were 
you thinking of?” 

Mostly, I should say, of 
Justin Huntly McCarthy’s 
very free translation of 
Villon. With the persist- 
ence of Mark Twain’s 
“punch, brothers, punch,” 
the loveliest of these 

verses, still further re- 

moved from the original, 
has been singing itself 
to me all season: “Where 
are the plays of yester- 
year? The wind has 
blown them all away.” 
Like Nanki-Poo, my 
mind is “a thing of 
shreds and patches, of 
ballads, songs and 
snatches.” And these 
have the most curious 
habit of turning up 
apropos of nothing at 
all, or so faintly and 
vaguely apropos that 
the association reveals 
itself long afterward. 
For example, I never 
see Maude Adams with- 
out quoting to myself: 

“A garden is a lovely 

spot, God wot!” The 

Lady Who Goes to the 

Theater with Me says it 

















Elsie Ferguson 

in the title rdle 

YL of “Shirley 

Ee | Kaye”—which, 

B y oe & “like the aver- 
: age human, and 


Channing | sche the 


: ea ¢ play, 
Pollock ; ee oon icend™ 


A REW EW OF 
THE NEW PLAYS, 
BY THE FOREMOST 
CRITIC IN AMERICA 


is because, some years ago, the 

actress recited those lines in a piece 

of Barrie’s. Perhaps; but I prefer to 

think the reason is that this little woman 
somehow suggests a garden, in springtime, 
with the sun shining bright and the breeze 
blowing her skirts about her. « 

However, there is nothing mysterious in 
my connection of current drama _ with 
things the wind can blow away. This 
wind, like Shelley’s, is one that drives 
“dead thoughts over the universe.” I went 
into detail in the February GreEN Book. 
“The best drama is merely entertainment 
that means something.” Most of our 
entertainment means nothing, presents no 
orientation of life, is unrooted in human 
emotion or human experience, is: a 
hodge-podge, in fact, of the trifling, the 
inconsequential, the faded and worn 
conventions of thought, character and 
situation that have done stage-service 
these many years. ,The auditor re- 
calls one of Bernard Shaw’s criti- 
cisms in The London Saturday 
Review: 


For some reason I was not supplied with a 
program; so that I never learned the name 
of the play. At the end of the second act 
the play had advanced about as far as an 
ordinary dramatist would have brought it 
five minutes after the first rising of the 
curtain; or, Say, as far as Ibsen would have 
brought it ten years before that event. 
Taking advantage of the second interval 
to stroll out into the Strand for a little 
exercise, I unfortunately forgot all about 
my business, and actually reached home 
before it occurred to me that I had not seen the whe 
end of the play. Under these circumstances, it New York 
would ill become me to dogmatize on the merits 
of the work or its performance. I can only offer 
the management my apologies. 
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Our Policeman “* A Kiss for Cinderella,’ ” says Mr. 
(Norman Trevor) Pollock, ‘‘certainly is the frailest 
asks Cinderella Mae ; of fancies, but in an unus 

(Maude Adams) degree it has that elusive 
to marry him. thing called charm.” 


Photograph by 
White, New York. 
Copyrighted, 1916, 

by Charles 

Frohman, Inc. 


“Sagas ee ee 
fad 

With the four exceptions already 
noted, Shaw’s experience might be that 
of the intelligent visitor at any theater 
in New York. There is nothing to 
arrest the attention of such a person, 
much less to stimulate his or her 
mental processes. Bubbles, baby-food, 
trifles light as air, easy pieces for little 
minds. Who is at-fault? Reading of 
the closing, in midseason, of Gals- 
worthy’s “Justice,” one hesitates about 
blaming the producers. Be that as it 
may, the past month has added only 
one to my quartette of exceptions—and 
that is the lightest comedy in town. 
However, “A Kiss for Cinderella” 
means something. “Shirley Kaye” and 
“Seremonda” and “Little Lady in Blue” 
“barely find an instant’s lodgment in the 
mind.” One might stroll away, after 
their second acts, like Shaw, and forget 
to come back. I marvel that the players 
ever remember to go and act in them! 


“A KISS FOR CINDERELLA” 


ig takes a poet to catch a poet; and 
—troubadours being somewhat 


scarce on the local press—perhaps that 


accounts 
for Barrie’s 
invariable - és - 
cape from enthusiasm 
after first-nights at the Empire. The 
ordinary verdict is that each play is 
very’ slight and tenuous—as if rain- 
bows must be made of burnished cop- 
per!—and quite too utterly 
Barrie—as if Sir James 
really should do his . 
writing in false whis- 
kers! Paraphrasing 
the old saw as to 








Photograph by 
White, New York. 
Copyrighted, 

by Charles 
Frohman, Inc. 


“* A Kiss for Cinderella:’”” Maude Adams as Cinder- 


elia, Norman Trevor as Prince Hard-to-Please. 
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beauty, one might say that Barrie un- 
alloyed is enjoyed the most! 

“Peter Pan” in person—as the pic- 
ture people say—was described origi- 
nally by a popular critic as “a 
wearyingly unintelligible jumble!” The 
immortal Master Pan having been re- 
ceived in this fashion, small wonder 
that “The Legend of Leonora,” not 
even “such stuff as dreams are made 
on,” but nothing less asomatous than 
the woman-soul wrapped in moon- 
beams, should have wanted the warm 
welcome extended to “Potash and Perl- 
mutter.” Eventually the superScot 
finds his audience, which comes to in- 
clude even those representatives of the 
cloak-and-suit trade who, having spent 
a month of evenings in the Rue Pigalle, 
feel that they really should spare an 
hour for the Louvre. Some time after- 
ward, the critics, defined by Hichens as 
men “who run at the tail end of a pro- 
cession, crying ‘Come on!’” begin 
alluding to the piece as to an accepted 
standard, established by them! 

History is repeating itself 
in the case of “A Kiss for 
Cinderella,’ which was 
Maude Adams’ Christmas 
gift to New York at the 
Empire. The 
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admirable Alexander Woollcott, in 
whom, at first, this comedy aroused 
“the heretical suspicion that all charm 
and no play make Barrie a dull boy,” 
stepped forth splendidly, twelve days 
later, with the admission that “after a 
second heart-warmed, moist-eyed visit, 
at least one of those graceless: first- 
nighters must here record that most of 
the shortcomings noted were in himself. 
The gentle Scot has done hardier things 
than ‘A Kiss for Cinderella,’ but in all 
his days he has done nothing lovelier, 
nothing more wistful, nothing more 
winsome.” The best of us make mis- 
takes, and the 

best we can do 

afterward is to 

own up. In the 

same fashion 

once I 

con - 


Kitty Brown as Daisy Magen and 
William Holden as T. J. Magen 
in “Shirley Kaye.” 
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At the left are Corinne 
Barker as Mrs. Vallon 
and Elsie Ferguson as 
Shirley Kaye, in Hulbert 

cotner’s new play. “Its 
theme,” says Channing 
Pollock, ‘“‘is the subjugation 
of an effete woman by a 
big, rough man. .... I 
know only one big, rough 
man who tried this method 
in real life, and it cost him 
a new chinchilla coat.” 





fessed 
having 
underestimated 
“The Concert,” and 
am eager, as the result of another call at the Republic, to , 
acknowledge that I did not quite do justice to “Good Gra- 
cious Annabelle.” 

“A Kiss for Cinderella” certainly is the frailest of fancies, 
but in a most unusual degree it has that elusive thing 
called charm, which the author himself found difficult of 
definition in “What Every Woman Knows.” Written 
straight from the heart of a child,—and that, surely, is 
the heart of Barrie—the adventures it recounts are 
purely adventures of the mind. Not only that, but 
the kind of mental adventures that we who have them 
vainly strive to recapture, and these vagrant visions 
the poet has grasped and embodied and set before us 
substantially. That chimera of a tired and fevered 
brain, for example, in which you struggled painfully 
toward some unglimpsed goal that ever receded—could 
you put it into words or picture? And yet, somehow, 
we find it visualized when Cinderella, suddenly de- 
serted by the glamourous people of her golden dream, 
reels blindly but indomitably up the unending stairs. 

Barrie is not the first to lay hold of dreams and 
delirium. It was done, and quite as well done, in 
“The Phantom Rival” and “The Poor Little Rich 
Girl.” “A Kiss for Cinderella” is more delicate and 
gossamerlike than either, but it has the added qual- 
ity of valiance. Miss Thing, the pathetic drudge of a 
studio-building, which she cleans for one-and-seven a 
week, is such a gallant little creature! She mothers 
Mr. Bodie, the artist, and his Mona Lisa and the big 
white Venus de Milo, who is called “Mrs. Bodie,” 
and of whom Miss Thing is jealous because. of those 
unrivaled perfections. She even ventures compari- 
sons, with the aid of a tape-measure, but there is 
considerable variance. At one point the result is Elsie Ferguson as Shirley Kaye. 
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Frances Starr as A ne 
Churchill and A. 
J. Andrews as Ad- 
miral Sir Anthony 
Addenbrooke in 
“Little Lady in Blue”’ 
—“‘a powder-puff of 
a play—as important 
as ‘The Dolly Dia- 
logues’ and sometimes 
as entertaining.” 


satisfactory: Ve nus herself \ 
hasn’t feet as small as Miss Thing’s! 

Perhaps this pedal superiority accounts for the slavey’s 
pretending that she is Cinderelia. Perhaps it is the 
four war-babies she has adopted and keeps in home- 
made cradles—fearful, all the while, of being arrested 
for harboring an enemy alien, since the tiniest of the 
children, despite her foster-mother’s effort to pass her 
off as a Swiss, is quite obviously German. They do so 
thoroughly believe in the asserted identity of their pro- 
tector, and are so eager for the “special invite” to the ball, 
that the pretender dreads they may begin to suspect if the 
fairy godmother is much longer in coming. And perhaps 
this masquerade is only part of Jane’s brave effort to gild 
her sordid surroundings, the pitiful imagining of one who 
must find her happiness within or go without. 

At any rate, what more natural than that poor, half- 
frozen Jane, when she goes to sleep in the street whither 
she has repaired to await that tardy godmother, should i 
be transported to the ball? And what wonder that her #F 
experiences at the palace should be limited by the range 


of her own knowledge? Here all the furniture is golden, 
Jerome Patrick as Anthony, 
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and the King and Queen are the reali- 
ties of their portraits in some soiled 
but recollected pack of cards. His 
Majesty shamelessly drops his h’s, 
while his consort speaks with a broad 
brogue, and the Lord Mayor is given 
to assuming the proud attitude of the 
gentleman upon a fashion-sheet kept in 
the penny shop that Jane runs as.a side- 
line, and for which she has adopted, 
from some dignified emporium in Bond 
Street, the firm name of Celeste et Cie. 
The censor, who has been much iin 
mind since the outbreak of the war, is 
a medieval executioner, dressed all in 
black, and’ carrying -a- headsman’s ax. 
One by:one the -guests. are announced, 
the trumpetéfs greeting them < with 
blasts of such impréssive music as “O 
Du Lieber Augustine,” “The Campbells 
Are Coming” ant 

and ‘Be 

Good, Be” 

Good, - My 
. Father Said.” * 

And when The ° 

King  pro- 

claims — re- 
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freshments, the menu is that of some 
charity hand-out pleasantly recalled by 
the little creature to whom such treats 
have been rare and memorable. 

“My loyal subjects, all ’ail! I am as 
proud of you as you are of me. It 
gives me and my good lady much pleas- 
ure to see you ’ere by special invite, 
feasting at our expense. There is a 
paper bag for each, containing two 
sandwiches buttered on both sides 
(loud and prolonged applause), a piece 
of cake, a hard-boiled egg and an apple 
or banana.” 

The Prince, of course, is Our Police- 
man, who called at the studio and whose 
belt-buckle did not pass the critical 
inspection ‘of Miss Thing. “What 
would you: use?’ inquired the officer; 
to’ which, laconically, Jane replied: 
“Spit.” His Highness is bored at the 
prospect of scrutinizing more candi- 
dates for his heart and hand. “Let 
loose the beauts!” commands 

The. King, and_ straight 

from the walls of the 
studio, on — 
come % 
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Frances Starr as Anne Churchill, Horace Braham as Joe Porten and George Giddens as Cobbledick, in 


“Little Lady in Blue.” 
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the Mona Lisa, the Duchess of Devonshire 
and Greuze’s Girl with the Broken 
Pitcher, They are tested, first, with a 
thermometer, to determine how good they 
are, and then, one and all, rejected by the 
very particular Prince. Then appears 
Cinderella, greeted with the fervent ac- 
claim which she- had foreseen and de- 
scribed to her children. With what pride 
and sureness of triumph she lifts her 
skirt and suggests that, before he de- 
cides against her, The Prince would do 
well to look at her feet! At the sight His 
Highness falls prostrate. Immediately 
begins a dance, strangely like those per- 
formed on sidewalks to the strains of 
a hurdy-gurdy, and The King inter- 
rupts with “A surprise for 
everybody ; it’s hices!” Enter 
the hoky-poky man, with 
aa a golden cart 

Sage! | full of ice- 
cream cones, 
which, by 
‘ royal com- 
mand, “none touches until 
one royal lick has been 
taken ;” and that royal lick 
having been taken, by Cin- 
derella, she and The Prince 
are married, to strains of 
“Knocked ’Em in the Old 
Kent Road,” by a _ pen- 
guin that, 
twelve 
hours 
before, 
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Julia Arthur in the title 
role of “‘Seremonda.” 
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Brigham Royce as Berguedan, 
and Benjamin Kauser as Barral, 


that could startle the 






























stood on the mantel in the studio and 
was alluded to as “the Bishop.” With 
the stroke of twelve, all the grand per- 
sons disappear and Jane is left climb- 
ing that interminable stair. 

Miss Thing is seen next convalescing 
from a long illness, quite through with 
being Cinderella, but happier, even, 
than at the ball, on account of a love- 
letter from Our Policeman. At least, 
Jane thinks it is a love-letter, basing 
her suspicion upon a line to the effect 
that “there’s thirty-four policemen sit- 
ting in this room, but I’d rather have 
you, my dear.” David confirms that 
opinion when he calls. “If there’s one 
thing I like, David,” says Jane, “it’s 
to have you tremenjuous bold before 
other folks, and all of a quake with 
me.” 

“Wont you help me on?” pleads 
David. suse 

And “No” replies: Jane, so vibrantly 
that the tears come into your throat. 

At last, when Our Policeman has got 
on without help, Jane delays her an- 
swer until “you promise to ask me 
ye because I want you to 


let me have the satisfaction of having. 
refused you once.” Assured upon this: 


point, she follows a rather tremulous, 
though bravely regal declination—‘So 
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let there be no more on the subject”— 
with a panicky “Quick, David, quick!” 
David loses no time repeating his pro- 
posal, or in fitting upon the feet that 
prostrated a Prince the glass slippers 
he brought in lieu of an engagement- 
ring. 

Here is almost Gilbertian fooling, 
with a hint of Lewis Carroll, touched 
with a tenderness that is all Barrie. Of 
whom else could one expect an incident 
as exquisite as the outcome of David's 
“infal-li’-able” test of a lady? That 
test, as conducted at Scotland Yard, 
was applied by finding where the sub- 
ject kept her valuables—whether in her 
pocket or in her bosom. Jane’s one- 
and-seven was in her pocket, demon- 
strating conclusively that she was not 
a lady. But Lord bless you, that fact 
having been established, the famous 
love-letter was produced from the neck 
of her nightie! Mere money might. be 
deposited anywhere, but real valuables, 
such as. a love-letter—well, that ‘was 
different! And then, perhaps, any 
woman in love becomes a lady! 

Ihave heard it said that Miss Adams 
is not a good actress—an assertion I 
am prepared to deny hotly; but at least, 
long ago, she reduced me to the raitks 
of the matinée girls.. No one else could 


Julia Arthur as Seremonda, Ivy Troutman as Guida, Robert Gottschalk as Vidal, Alphonz Ethier as Raimon 
in ‘‘Seremonda”—‘“‘the tale of a platonic Paolo and a friendly Francesca whose amorous frenzy led to nothing 


Drama League or offend the Pennsylvania Board of Censors.” 





make me want to write worshiping let- 
ters, or stand at stage-doors to see the 
object of my adoration pass out. My 
sympathetic understanding goes to 
Robert Bennett, in “Nothing but the 
Truth,” who, under the painful neces- 
sity of abjuring prevarication, replies 
in the affirmative when his fiancée asks 
whether he ever loved before. 

“Whom?” 

“Maude Adams.” 

Because I couldn’t help it, the night 
Miss Adams opened in “Chantecler” I 
wired her, and most of her company, 
and her stage-carpenter and his as- 
sistant. I wired more congratulations 
after the first performance of “Cinder- 
ella.” I don’t know Miss Adams; so, 
naturally, she has paid no attention to 
the telegrams, but I expect to go right 
on wiring until we are too old*to write 


or read messages. All this isn’t much’ 


in the way of criticism, but my stock of 
applicable adjectives was exhausted 
about the season of “Quality Street.” 
Norman Trevor is immensely likable 
as Our Policeman, seeming very strong 
and very gentle; and Robert Peyton 
Carter, who has been with Miss Adams 
since trees began bearing little green 
apples, is whimsically impressive as 
Lord Times, to whom, in the dream, the 
King listens with deference. Morton 
Selten’s is a mellow performance of 
Mr. Bodie. 

You may not care for “A Kiss for 
Cinderella,’"— it’s rather better than 
even betting that you wont,—but if 
you don’t, you may be sure, with Mr. 
"gaa that the fault is in your- 
self. 


“SHIRLEY KAYE” 


THE most unusual thing about Hul- 

bert Footner’s “comedy of to-day,” 
“Shirley Kaye,” which brings Elsie 
Ferguson to the Hudson, is that, like 
the average human, and unlike the aver- 
age play, it grows better as it nears 
its end. Modern drama _ generally 
dwindles to its final curtain. An Irish- 
man might suggest abolishing the last 
act. “Shirley Kaye,” however, after a 
particularly preposterous penultimate, 
gets a sort of second wind and winds 
up in a blaze of glory. 
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Not that this wind-up is “comedy of 
to-day.” Its theme, the subjection of 
an effete woman by a big, rough man, 
was familiar three centuries ago, and 
in exactly Mr. Footner’s form was 
used quite recently by W. Somerset 
Maugham in “The Land of Promise.” 
Theatrically, this subjection is very ef- 
fective. I know only one big, rough 
man who has tried the method in real 
life, and it cost him a chinchilla coat. 
Up to the last act “Shirley Kaye” is 
a humorous version of “The Lion and 
the Mouse.” Could it have been as a 
delicate acknowledgment that Mr. Foot- 
ner named his heroine after Charles 
Klein’s? With all this tried-and-true 
material, the present author has con- 
siderable trouble to keep things moving 


.to his conclusion, He marks time with 


a conventional ‘travesty of the uppish 
ten and the noveaux riches, placing the 
former in the kind of society known to 
readers of The Family Story Paper, 
and with the Jatter, resorting to such 
antiquities as a “ne c’est pas?” to which 
an illiterate captain of industry replies: 
“Yes, the day before yesterday.” Shir- 
ley is commonly mentioned in the news- 
papers as “the crown princess,” and 
lives in a social circle so lofty that, as 
she says, love “doesn’t often happen to 
one of us.” Of course, the frequency 
with which love does “happen” is one 
of the distinguishing traits of that par- 
ticular set. 

Mr. Footner’s first act revolves about 
a conversation in which Shirley mis- 
takes a railway-president for a brake- 
man,—week-ending with the captain of 
industry !—and he mistakes her for the 
daughter of a gardener. His second act 
takes up the vital question of whether 
or not the Magens shall be asked to 
dinner by the Kayes. T. J. Magen has 
acquired a large block of stock in the 
road whose president is Shirley’s father, 
Egerton Kaye. He plans to give that 
office to his prospective son-in-law John 
Rawson, pattly for the reason, cer- 
tainly unique in the selection of rail- 
way-presidents, that Rawson doesn’t 
“sive a tinker’s damn about a woman.” 
Obviously, Shirley’s parent is “ruined.” 
For some utterly silly reason, that word, 
employed in half the fiction of the 
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world, always makes me think of Ray- 
mond Hitchcock’s exclamation when he 
had bet himself a million dollars that 
a post-prandial effort was nearing its 
end, and the speaker observed: “And 
furthermore—” 

At any rate, a Shirley to the rescue! 
The Magens, mére et fille, have social 
aspirations, and their ambition is to be 
asked to the Kayes. Shirley asks them, 
and then so twists her father and his 
conqueror about her little finger that 
the dramatist narrowly escapes a happy 
ending at the conclusion of his second 
act. Borrowing a trick from the old 
melodramas, in which the spectators 
saw the heroine saved at the end of 
each act only to be informed at the be- 
ginning of the next that her salvation 
didn’t count, Mr. Footner undoes the 
good he has done and starts afresh, in 
Act III, with Magen going back on his 
bargain and Rawson—the father’s 
name, in “The Lion and the Mouse,” 
was Rossmore—insisting upon the 
presidency. It is then that Shirley con- 
verts a number of important stock- 
holders and achieves a coup for her 
docile and dependent dad. 

Thus we come to a fourth act that 
really is capital comedy. The rebellious 
and rather sulky Rawson has been in- 
veigled into driving the victor home in 
his car. They lose their way ; the gaso- 
line gives out; and the two find them- 
selves, like Jack Craigen and Helen 
Steele in “The Misleading Lady,” tak- 
ing refuge in an untenanted house. 
Here Shirley purrs, pleads, allures and 
attracts until the cave-man, proclaimed 
idol of all women, is roused in Rawson, 
and he literally sweeps the temptress 
into his arms. It develops then that 
this outcome, too, was arranged by 
Shirley, who bribed some one in the 
garage to pump most of the gasoline 
from the tank, and took the wrong 
turning on purpose. 

The great disappointment of the per- 
formance is Miss Ferguson, one of the 
most charming and talented young 
women on our stage, who has been 
walking backward since her accession 
to stellar honors. None of this actress’ 
recent work has filled the promise she 
gave in “Pierre of the Plains” and 
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“Such a Little Queen.” A mystery of 
our theater is the fact that so many 
of its people whose simplicity and lack 
of affectation lift them to stardom, once 
they become stars kick away the stairs 
by which they climbed. Another con- 
spicuous case in point is that of Frances 
Starr. Neither of these two has an 
unaffected moment, and both talk as 
though they had adenoids. Miss Fer- 
guson’s performance is more operatic 
than dramatic, and so self-conscious 
that, when somebody says to her “I 
don’t know as you’re so natural,” and 
she replies, “I am perfectly,” the auditor 
feels like commenting, “Dear lady, you 
flatter yourself!” 

In the supporting company, first 
honors go to Lee Baker, once of the 
New Theater, for his sturdy, carefully 
considered and not overdone portrait 
of Rawson; to William Holden, who 
was in David Belasco’s production of 
“The Woman,” for about the same 
qualities, plus a certain robust humor, 
in his Magen; and to Mrs. Jacques 
Martin for her Mrs. Magen. George 
Backus, who has been a proud aristo- 
crat for so many years, in so many 
plays, is the Egerton Kaye. “Shirley ° 
Kaye” recalls the popular axiom, dis- 
played in the windows of the picture- 
shops: “There’s so much good in the 
worst of us, and so much bad in the 
best of us, that it hardly becomes any 
of us to find much fault with the rest 
of us.” 

Or words to that effect. 


“LITTLE LADY IN BLUE” 


THs same sage utterance applies to 

“Little Lady in Blue,” a powder- 
puff of a play—as important as “The 
Dolly Dialogues,” and sometimes as en- 
tertaining—currently on view at the 
Belasco. Frances Starr is headlined in 
the comedy, which was written by 
Horace Hodges and T. Wigney Percy- 
val, authors of “Grumpy.” 

“Little Lady in Blue” is founded 
upon a rather new twist of the well- 
worn tale of the woman, or man, who 
undertakes to marry for mercenary or 
other ulterior motives, and ends by fall- 
ing in love with her, or his, intended 
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victim. Somewhat arbitrarily set back 
into the early part of the last century, 
for the sake of picturesqueness, this 
story, the freshness of which is in its 
premise, comes to be like those popular 
songs which, once you have heard the 
first few bars, can be whistled straight 
to their conclusion. When certain per- 
sons—talking of that graceless young 
rascal Anthony Addenbrooke, whose 
grandfather, The Admiral, has been 
overheard, by a penniless little gov- 
erness, making a will providiiig that 
the reprobate’s fortunes shall depend 
upon his reforming by September 29, 
1820—remark that nothing is going to 
wake him up “but an earthquake or a 
woman,” your intuition tells you that, 
despite the Belasco genius for “effects,” 
the awakening will not be accomplished 
by an earthquake. 

The little governess, Anne Churchill, 
has been insulted internationally, and 
rather more frequently than falls to 
the lot of most poor working-girls. She 
left one place because of a French- 
man who told her he might marry her, 
but not to count on it, and another to 
evade a German baron who _ just 
couldn’t make his jewelry behave. 
Anne’s father said she twinkled, ‘‘and 
a twinkle is close to a wink, and a wink 
is the last thing a governess should 


have.” Moreover, Anne was twenty- 


one, and “immature,” though, sitting 
in the second row, one might think 
reports of her immaturity the least bit 
exaggerated. Anyway, hotly pursued 
by The Baron, who probably didn’t 
realize the proximity of the Claridge, 
Anne reaches her chaperon, and “an 
inn in a small town in France,” where 
she has a really delightful scene with 
that grumpy old sea-dog The Admiral. 
Here she is an unwilling witness to the 
will, and here determines upon. rescu- 
ing Anthony from Bacchus and deliver- 
ing him to Hymen. 

Anthony is one of those heroes bad 
for the sake of the second act and good 
for the sake of the fourth. Like Henry 
Potter, in “The Man Who Came Back,” 
he revels in unregeneracy.. Disclosed 
in the bar-parlor of another inn, this 
time in Portsmouth, he is shown to be 
drunken, deeply in debt and so beset 
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by process-servets that his chaperon, 
the old boatswain Cobbledick, who 
looks as though he had been drawn by 
Gilbert to illustrate “The Bab Ballads,” 
suspects even the Little Lady in Blue. 
To Anthony's enthusiastic comment, 
“She’s a bird!” he replies, indeed: 
“There’s many a bird as has a bill!” 

Somehow, the moment they meet, 
you feel that Anne is going to reform 
Anthony, and fall in love with him do- 
ing it. You, for one, do not share the 
sentiment of the young gentleman who, 
finding our hero hard at it, in the third 
act and a cottage in the country, re- 
marks: “I never was so surprised in 
my life as at the change in you!” 
Though, if you happen to be a working- 
man yourself, you may be surprised that 
any man can work through the chatter 
of the helpful Little Lady in Blue— 
and also at the industry of even a hero 
in love, which is well known to be the 
implacable foe of industry. At any 
rate, in another good comedy scene, 
Anthony, visited by his guardian Cap- 
tain Kent, and found in company with 
Anne, proves that he was working by 
answering questions regarding the serv- 
ice that stump the gallant captain 
himself. And then, of course, there 
remains to be explained Anne’s knowl- 
edge of what was to be gained by re- 
forming and capturing Anthony—which 
confession, “I have been an adven- 
turess, if ever there was one; I have 
been a miserable, inexcusable little 
hussy,” is quite the most winning thing 
in the play—even if the cynical on- 
looker does suspect a certain artful 
minx of realizing that this frankness, 
attended by a firm declination to marry 
the victim, was the surest of all ways 
to make sure of him. 

“Little Lady in Blue” is a naval 
“Pollyanna,” inconsequential and sweet 
enough to make one want to hit an 
armless beggar in the eye, but with 
several charming incidents, neverthe- 
less. The very best of these is at the 
end of the play, when each character 
is asked, in turn, “Have you anything 
to do on the 29th of September?” re- 
plies in the negative and is appointed 
to some office at the wedding, after 
which the audience comes in for the 
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same inquiry and an invitation. Miss 
Starr, in spite of the tendency, and the 
Patricia Collinge voice already men- 
tioned, is lovely now and then. She and 
Miss Ferguson both have such possi- 
bilities that I do wish they would be 
warned in time and stop behaving like 
shop-girls at a “swell function!” 

A. G. Andrews, who was good as 
Hobson in “Hobson’s Choice,” is good 
again as The Admiral, and George Gid- 
dens, who has been good in so many 
things that one Joses count of them, 
is even better as Cobbledick. Jerome 
Patrick, agreeably remembered for his 
Corporal Meissner in “Marie-Odile,” 
once more profits by his manliness in 
the réle of Anthony. Carl Sauerman, 
not long ago playing here in German, 
is most effective in the small part of 
The Baron, somehow making one think 
of The Marquis of Steyne It 
is supererogation to praise the acting 
in a production of Mr. Belasco’s. 

“Little Lady in Blue” represents an 
evening rather pleasantly wasted. 


“SEREMONDA” 


"THERE is no greater fallacy than the 

idea that any play may be made 
picturesque by setting it back a few 
centuries, or thrilling by sprinkling it 
with Gadzook’s, bathing it in moonlight 
and dressing it in armor. An interest- 
ing story is an interesting story with 
or without these things, and never be- 
cause of them. ~ “The Prisoner of 
Zenda,” on account of a lost baggage- 
car, performed in Montreal in ordinary 
street apparel, was still a gripping and 
impressive drama, while cloth of gold 
and trousers of shining silver would not 
make William Lindsey’s ‘Seremonda” 
anything but a conscious imitation, a 
feeble reflection of nobler works, an 
account of a strange country written 
by one who had never been there. 

Mr. Lindsey has taken a very good 
plot, not wholly unlike that of “Fran- 
cesca Da Rimini,” and handled it in a 
workmanlike manner but utterly with- 
out inspiration, without poetic color or 
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dramatic fire, so that it holds but never 
grips, has warmth but never heat, talks 
of passion but, despite its violent deeds, 
suggests something more like the affec- 
tion of a man for his maiden aunt. 
Perhaps this last suggestion is due to 
an evident effort to relate the ancient 
legend without blame to either lover, 
to fashion the tale of a platonic Paolo 
and a friendly Francesca whose 
“amorous frenzy” led to nothing that 
could startle the Drama League or of- 
fend the Pennsylvania Board of 
Censors. 

Seremonda is borne away from what 
she herself describes as “the blood-be- 
sprinkled church” by The Count Raimon 
of Roussillon, the murderer of her 
bridegroom. Married to this man, she 
is widowed by his departure to expiate 
his crime in the Crusades, and soon 
transfers her affections to his devoted 
vassal, the troubadour Guilhem. Be- 
lieving her husband dead, she confesses 
her love, and the guiltless pair are about 
to indulge in their first embrace when 
in walks The Count. For a time the 
twain dissemble, but finally the 
wretched Seremonda goads Guilhem to 
couch his confession in a lay and recite 
it to her lord. 

In a duel with boar-spears which 
follows, Raimon kills the lad, and at 
dinner that night he serves his heart to 
Seremonda, who, having no taste for 
ceur d’amant, sauce des larmes, 
springs from a lofty window to the 
rocks below The temptation to 
facetious relation of this narrative, 
which might have been made stirring 
by the genius of a Boker, is sufficient 
indication that it has not been made so 


by the skill of a Lindsey. 


The production, at the Criterion, is 
very handsome, and Miss Arthur is 
stately and impressive in the title rdle. 
Excellent work is done, too, by Brigham 
Royce, Ivy Troutman, Robert W. 
Frazer, Alphonz Ethier and Benjamin 
Kauser. But something fresher and 
more sweeping will be required to re- 
store romantic drama to its pristine 
popularity in New York. 
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A recent “at home” portrait of Martha 
Hedman, who has been so successful 


in “The Boomerang.” 


































Discovering 
Mary McLaren 


HOW ONE GIRL GOT 
HER FIRST BIG CHANCE 


’ 


AT “getting a chance,” which -is 

the high hurdle in the path of 
everyone who aspires to illumi- 
nate the stage or the screen, 
seems sometimes, when 
it does come, to ap- 
pear by amazingly 
simple processes. 
Take the case, 
for example, of 
Mary Mc- 
Laren: 

Lois Weber, 
to go back into 
history, is 
one of the 
best-known 
women direc- 
tors of photoplays 
in the world. In conse- 
quence of such reputation, 
she is the object of aspir- 
ants’ ceaseless solicita- 
tions. Between the 
garage where she 
leaves her car, and 
her office in Uni- 
versal City, there 1s quite a walk. Fora 
time it was like running the gantlet, for 
her, until she discovered that if she were ap- 
parently occupied, either writing or reading, 
few had the temerity to approach her. 

One day about a year ago, while she was 

practising her usual defense against 
ShewasaNew SOlicitation, she chanced to look up 
York chorus girl and turn her head, in her walk. It 
before she became a was one of those trifles which so 
leading woman of the films. often affect the whole course of life. 
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She looked direct- 
ly into the eyes of a 
girl whose face at- 
tracted and held her 
attention. There 
were other girls 
there, a bevy of 
them; but she saw 
only the one girl. In 
her face was “the 
something” mag- 
netic. 

“Are you looking 
for work ?” the wom- * 
an director asked the % 

irl. 
. “Indeed, yes,” replied the 
other; ‘and I have been, 

for some time; but I gy her face 
haven’t been able to get a  was“‘the some- 
hearing with any of the thing” magnetic. 
directors.” 

This, decided the woman director, 
was not strange. She had heard it 
over and over again. But some- 
thing in the girl’s face held her. 

“Experienced?” asked Lois 
Weber. 

“Not in the films,” answered the 
girl bravely; “but I danced one 
year at the Winter Garden in 
New York—in the chorus, it 
was.” 

Lois Weber laughed. Mary 
McLaren got her first rdle. 
And now she is a real leading 
woman. 





She got her “chance” in the simplest way possible— 
but she knew when she had it. 
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Mary Miles Minter in her garden. 
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Photograph by Jay Herts 
Frances White, of the “Ziegfeld Midnight Frolic.” 
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Fier Face -is: Her .Fortune— 


| ZN ‘CATHERINE CLEMENTS 
Ze _ iS A MUCH-PICTURED 
YOUNG WOMAN 














Harrison Fisher’s idealization 
of Catherine Clements, one of 
his favorite models, —“"* 


Photograph appears on 
page opposite. 

















The Man Who Draws 


HARRISON FISHER AND 
HIS FAVORITE MODEL 








Above: Harrison Fisher— 
a photograph taken in Cal- 
ifornia. 

At right: Catherine Clem- 
ents, who acts as model 
for the greater number of 
Harrison Fisher’s drawings 
of pretty girls. She posed 
for the drawing (by Mr. 
Fisher) on the opposite 
page. 

















Photograph by National Studio 
Florence Rockwell, who first attracted attention in “The Round-up” and has since played numerous leading rSles. 
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New York 























Sylvia Jason, as she appears in 
the role of Miss Watcharm, 
in “Follow Me,” the play in 
which Anna Held is being 
presented. 


What's What in the Theater 


By Burns Mantle 


WHE Broadway habitués known 
ye as “first-nighters” have an ex- 
asperating habit of demanding 
a “speech” from the unhappy author 
of a new play. They are inspired both 
by a spirit of raillery and a natural 
curiosity to see what breed of animal 
he is. It is a sort of dare to him to ap- 
pear and acknowledge the crime. George 
Ade declares a first-night audience al- 
ways insists on seeing the author, be- 
cause it wants to be sure of at least one 
good laugh. 

When “Seremonda” was produced at 
the Criterion Theater, there were the 
usual calls for the guilty party. He 
was William Lindsey, of Fall River, 
Mass., and his regular job is that of 
manufacturing the web <¢loth from 
which the armies of Europe construct 
their cartridge-belts. This was his first 
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play, and he was seeing it from the 
deepest recess of a stage-box. 

When the dare became sufficiently in- 
sistent to excite Mr. Lindsey’s fighting- 
blood, he lifted himself out of the box 
and made for the stage. He is a small 
man, and his hair is gray. He wears 
spectacles and the modest air of a well- 
bred New Englander. For forty years, 
he reported, he had been sitting on the 
other or audience side of the footlights, 
and this was his first appearance among 
the stars. He hoped that not only this 
but other audiences to follow would be 
kind to Julia Arthur, who had produced 
his play, because in that case Miss 
Arthur might feel sufficiently encour- 
aged to offer a better play by a better. 
playwright. 

The psychological effect of that mod- 
est speech was worth thousands of dol- 
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lars to Mr. Lindsey and to “Seremonda”’ 
—both because it was sincerely spoken 
and because it focused the attention of 
the audience on the fact that though 
this author had waited forty years for 
his chance, and then had succeeded in 
producing a poetic drama, he still had 
no notion that he was born to elevate 
or reform the theatrical taste of his 
fellows. He hoped for the best, but if 
the worst should come, his sympathies 
would go to Miss Arthur and not to 
himself. 

Fifty-eight thousand dollars was 


spent on the production of “Seremonda” 


before the curtain was sent up that 
opening night. How much of it came 
out of the cartridge-belt business I do 
not know. I suspect, a very consider- 
able part of it. However, it appears to 
have been intelligently spent, so far as 
external indications go. The produc- 
tion is costly and handsome. 

But it is in Mr. Lindsey as a play- 
wright rather than as a backer of plays 
that we are interested. It appears he 
always has had what is known in cer- 
tain quarters as “the literary bug”— 
meaning that he has always wanted to 
write. At Brown University he wrote 
a book called. “‘Cinder-path Tales,” being 
interested in cinder-paths as a member 
of the athletic squad. He fussed with 
literature after that, but nothing much 
came of it, and by the time he reached 
the critical middle distance twixt adoles- 
cence and the sere and saffron, he de- 
cided that as his art had failed to prove 
self-supporting, he would have to pro- 
vide it with a substantial endowment. 
Then he went into business and made 
himself a fortune. 

With this money in the bank, Mr. 
Lindsey wrote two novels, “The Sev- 
ered Mantle,” a tale of the troubadours 
of early France, for whose adventures 
he had achieved a passion, and “Red 
Wine of Rousillon,” another trouba- 
dour story from which “Seremonda” is 
taken. The play at one time was con- 
sidered by Sir Herbert Tree, and at 
another was prepared for production by 
a society of amateurs in Boston. But 
it escaped both these when Alice Brown 
called it to Julia Arthur’s attention. 
Mr. Lindsey permitted her to build up 


the woman’s part and to change the 
title—permitted her, in fact, to do about 
as she liked with his ’script. And here 
it is, and here he is, on Broadway, with 
the first and only poetic drama of the 
year. 

If it be true that Mr. Lindsey has 
spent fifty-eight thousand dollars of his 
munitions profits on the production of 
“Seremonda,” there is no telling how 
much more he may be willing to spend 
to guarantee it a fair chance for life on 
Broadway. If he wishes to rent the 
Criterion Theater from James K. 
Hackett, its present lessee, it probably 
will cost him thirty-five hundred dollars 
a week, and adding his salary-list and 
advertising-cost to this, you may see it 
will not take him long to spend a lot of 
money. But if he has any hope of 
equaling the record set for “angels” this 
season, he still has a considerable dis- 
tance to travel. By credible report it 
cost Stuart Olivier, a Baltimore news- 
paper-publisher, pne hundred and ten 
thousand dollars before he was con- 
vinced there was no further use of 
trying to convince the public that his 
drama of the business world, called 
“Backfire,” was a success, in place of 
the failure it had been voted. 


NNA HELD, on the other hand, 
was fortunate with her season’s 
venture, the musical play called “Follow 
Me.” For although it is not generally 
known, little Anna is her own principal 
backer this season. And at one time, 
after Boston had remained chill to the 
titular invitation of the play, it was 
freely predicted that about all Miss 
Held would be able to-salvage from her 
production was the song concerning her 
misbehaving eyes and the silken lingerie 
she wears upon her back, which is noth- 
ing to speak of. Now the play has 
turned out to be quite a success at the 
Casino, and the comédienne is laughing 
in the faces of those pessimists who ad- 
vised her to be satisfied with the four 
per cent her money was earning. Such 
are the fortunes and misfortunes of the 
theater. 
In Anna Held’s company there is a 
young woman whom the comédienne 
can thank for a part of the success that 




















Billie Allen, of “The. Century 
Giil,” who finds it hard “to 
keep out of the’ limelight that 
lies in a press-agent's eyes— 
and lies:and lies and lies.” 
has come to that per- 
formance. She is 
Sylvia Jason, :and § 
was lifted bodily , 
out of -wvaudeville « 
with her ‘partner, © 
Harry ‘Tighe, and 
she scored the hit of - 
her ‘nineteen years at 
the opening perform- 
ance, not. only because 
she ‘is an attractive 


























young ‘person, but 

because she really 

sings and really 
dances. Vaudeville 
may have its own par- 
ticular sins to answer 
for, but it either 
makes entertainers of 
its volunteers or sends 
them back to the ranks 
for good. Miss Sylvia, 
who stands about four- 
feet-nothing in high- 
heeled slippers, had one 
advantage: When she 
was a child, her father 
was director of orchestras in vaude- 
ville theaters. When she developed a 
singing voice, he helped her get a posi- 
tion. He did not, however, have to help 
her hold it. She did that by herself. 
And the morning after she had done a 
bit.more than her bit in saving “Follow 
Me,” the-Messrs. Shubert invited her to 
sing a.three-year contract with them by 
the terms of which they agreed to do 
many fine things for her. 


Photographs ty White, New York 

















Casino 
-* “Turn to the Right” continues 
to turn people away from a box-office 


FEW blocks from the 


barren of seats for sale. And the only 
man who had a chance to share in that 
success and refused it looks at the 
crowd and smiles. He is A. H. Woods, 
whose consistent boast it is that he 
knows .a money-making play when he 
sees‘one. He saw “Turn to the Right” 


Jast spring in Long Branch, while it 
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rams =was being shaped up for its New York 


premiére. Winchell Smith met him after 
the first act, and suggested that he could 
buy a half interest in the play if he wanted 
to. Woods was on his way to see the 
Dolly Sisters in one of their preliminary 
performances of “His Bridal Night,” but 
agreed to stay over and see the rest of the 
new comedy. At the end of the play he 
disappeared, and nothing was seen or 
heard of him until three o’clock next morn- 
ing. Then he called Smith on the ’phone 
and, friendly-like, suggested a few changes 
in the play. He said nothing about taking 
the fifty-per-cent interest, however, and no 
further reference was ever made to it. If 
he had closed the bargain that night, he 
Photograph by 

New Yor? 
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Simone D’Herlys, who has the réle of Cleopatra in 
“The Century Girl.” 


would have added a good many thousands 
of dollars to his profits this season. 

A second “Turn to the Right” company 
is now playing in Chicago, and the cast in- 
cludes that sterling favorite George Spel- 
vin. George has for years figured in the 
Winchell Smith plays. He made his first 
appearance in “Brewster’s Millions,’ and 
since then he has never been idle. There 
is, however, one curious thing about 
George—he frequently appears in three or 
four plays the same night—even now is a 
member of both the New York and Chi- 
cago companies. He is at once the most 
important and the least important actor in 
the world, and the most substantial and 
least corporeal as well. For while, as a 


as =omatter of truth, there is no such person, 


Rudolph Cameron, the wealthy young man who plays 
a part in “Rich Man, Poor Man” just for the fun of it. 
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George 
Spelvin has come 
to mean so much to the 
superstitious Smith who created him 
that to leave his name out of the cast 
would be, to that playwright, openly 
to court the direst sort of failure. 
Spelvin, as said, first appeared in 
the cast of “Brewster’s Millions” to 
cover the second appearance of a 
youth who was playing two small 
parts. In the reviews next day there 
was no mention of the young actor’s 
real name, but Spelvin’s performance 
was generously commended by at 
least two of the critics. A few 
months later, when the play was 
taken to Philadelphia, the young 
actor sought out Smith and asked if 
there would be any objection to his 
changing places with his double— 
could he, in other words, appear as 
himself in the Spelvin part and put 
the fictitious name opposite the other 
bit he had been playing? Philadelphia 
was his home town, and if the re- 
viewers were more likely to mention 
the other part, as they had done in 
Chicago, he would like to have his 
people see him given credit. Next 
day two of the Philadelphia writers 
again spoke encouragingly of the 
work of George Spelvin, and had 





Simone D’Herlys as Temptation in “The Century Girl” — 
drawn by Raphael Kirchner. 
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nary a word to say of the ambitious 
youth who impersonated him. So 
there is reason in Smith’s believing that 
George lives a charmed life. 


OME are born to the stage; some 

acquire the habit; and Rudolph 
Cameron Brennan was pushed on by 
one of the Mesdames Eumenides. Just 
now he is playing the sympathetic char- 
acter of a lame boy 
in “Rich Man, e = 
Poor Man,” and 
a few months ago 
he had no more 
idea of acting 
than he had 
of working, 
and that 
was none 
at all. It 
happens 
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Muriel Martin and one of the collies in the 
“Ziegfeld Midnight Frolic.” 






that young Mr. Brennan is possessed of 
considerable money. His father left it 
to him. He also is a civil engineer and 
an alumnus of Georgetown University. 
He came to New York last summer and 
joined the Lambs’ Club. He was giving 
himself a vacation before he settled 
down to engineering, and wanted a 
pleasant place to loaf when he was in 
town. He used to motor in from his 
country-place on Long Island and read 
the papers at the Club. There he met 
young Basil Broadhurst, who is the son 
of George Broadhurst, the playwright. 
Father Broadhurst was then rehearsing 
“Rich Man, Poor Man,” and Basil was 
helping. They were looking for a youth 
of Cameron’s type (he has dropped the 
Brennan while he is on the stage), and 
Basil proposed that he consider the part. 
It was a new adventure, and summer 
days were long for young Rudolph. 
He talked with the elder Broadhurst, 
rehearsed the part and finally ac- 
cepted it. When the production was 
made, all the reviews spoke of him ex- 
actly as though he were a regular actor 
—and he is still at it. Once, in Wil- 
mington, his mother saw him. She said 
she liked the play and that all the actors 
except “Ruddy” were good. 
But he didn’t mind. He 
knows his mother so 
well he knows that 
isn’t what she told 
the neighbors. 


= T is just im- 
. possible for 
4 “Billie” Allen 
_} to keep out of 

the limelight 
that lies in a 
press - agent’s 
eyes —and lies 
and lies and lies. 
Not that she is 
eager for all the 
publicity she gets 
, —my dear, she 
\ perfectly hates it. 
But it happens 
she is just that 
kind of girl. 
For instance, 
she had no 
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sooner returned to New York from a. Bird Mill. 
Chicago, where she had almost ~~ 
been a star with young Joseph ’ a aan 


Santley in a last summer’s 
revue, and settled down toa / 
calm sort of domestic life 
with her husband John A. 
Hoagland (son of the late 
Joseph C. Hoagland, who 
made millions in baking- 
powder, that John 
might have something 
to spend), than it was 
cruelly reported that she 
and Mr. Hoagland were 
about to separate. 

Silly things, newspaper- 
reports. They had not sep- 
arated. They were living in 
separate apartments in town 
because—well, town-apartments 
are small, for one thing, and for an- 
other, “Billie” had returned to the stage 
by taking a part in “The Century Girl,” and naturally 
her coming home late at night might disturb Mr. 
Hoagland. They still had the Hoagland country- 
house at Larchmont, however, the Villa Beatrice, 
(“Billie’s” given name is Beatrice), and this they 
would continue to share. 

Well, the newspapers just got this fixed up, and 
Billie was getting along nicely with her art and her 
black lace tights at the Century, when Christmas came 
along and young Mr. Hoagland had to start all sorts 
of rumors,again by giving his wife a fair peck of 
Tiffany diamonds and four complete coverings of 
furs. And this flurry had no sooner found its rightful 
place among the financial items than “Billie” had to 
be carted off to a hospital to be operated on. Now, 
when she gets well, she is to join Mr. Ziegfeld’s 
troupe in “The Cocoanut Grove” on top of the Cen- 
tury Theater, and probably a lot more will be said 
abe-it that. It just seems as though the poor girl 
could not keep her name out of print. 
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Marjorie Beverly, Leonore Ramacci, Gypsy Mooney and Katherine Daly in the “Ziegfeld Midnight Frolic.” 
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W HEN Josef Urban began the dec- 
oration of “The Cocoanut Grove” 
on the roof of the Century, he had never 
even seen a cocoanut—at least he never 
had paid any particular attention to one. 
Cocoanuts, in other words, suggested 
nothing to him; and as for the palms on 
which they grew, they might be any 
kind of tree. Josef is an artist, not a 
horticulturist. So it occurred to him 
that so long as a grove of cocoanut 
trees was to form the principal mottf 
of his decorative scheme, it might be 
just as well if he were to send for a few. 
The order was given, and in due time 
the streets around the Century were 
choked with trucks loaded with palms. 
Then it was discovered that in order to 
get them anywhere near the roof of the 
theater, they would have to be hoisted 
from the outside and lowered through 
holes cut for that purpose. And this 
irritated Raphael Kirchner very much 
indeed. 

Raphael also is an artist, a painter of 
figures, mostly feminine, who  figura- 
tively has been cast upon our shore by 
the war. His favorite habitat and his 
best-known studio are in Paris—but one 
can’t work in Paris, these days. So 
Kirchner is here, and has done quite a 
bit of work with Urban. He painted a 
series of panels for the lobby of the 
Century Theater as one of his first jobs, 
panels labeled “Gluttony,” “Sloth,” 
“Luxury,” “Temptation,” etc., that keep 
Uncle Eb so interested between acts that 
frequently an attendant has to tap him 
on the shoulder and remind him the 
curtain is about to rise on the next act. 
Kirchner also did the mural decorations 
for “The Cocoanut Grove,” and that he 
might paint comfortably, he rigged for 
himself a sort of traveling platform on 
which he was raised or lowered to that 
section of the canvas on which he de- 
sired to work. When he was ready to 
be moved, he gave the familiar cry of 
an artist in distress, and an attendant 
below turned a windlass until he got the 
second signal, the call or grunt of an 
artist who does not care to be bothered 
further. But when they began lowering 
palm-trees on Raphael, he just naturally 
picked up his brushes and went home. 

That is what it means to have a tem- 


perament—not that any sane person 
could blame Mr. Kirchner. One does 
not have to be an artist to realize that 
trying to paint a lifelike patella or 
knee-cap upon the drawn figure of a 
beautiful lady, while a huge palm-tree is 
suspended over one’s head like the cele- 
brated sword of the late Mr. Damocles, 
must at least play hob with one’s con- 
centration. 


E found an old friend in one of the 

Kirchner models. ‘At least, she 
seemed like an old friend, for we had 
seen a great deal of her in Paris two 
years ago. At that time she was the 
principal naked lady in all the revues. 
Simone D’Herlys is her name, and so 
perfect is her figure that she was in 
constant demand for those parts created 
each summer by the Parisian music-hall 
managers to satisfy the curiosity of 
American tourists. At some stage of 
practically all the revues we saw that 
summer La Belle D’Herlys would ap- 
pear upon the scene wrapped in pride 
and rice-powder and command the ap- 
plause of a startled but appreciative 
audience for the picture she made. 
Then some one would hand her a chif- 
fon shawl and she would trot away, 


probably to reappear later in another . 


revue at the Folies-Marigny, the 
Moulin Rouge or the Théatre Femina. 
But posing to-day is not what it was 
in the gay capital before the war, and 
this winter Simone D’Herlys came to 
America. Mr. Ziegfeld knew of her 
beauty and offered her a position in his 
Midnight Frolic entertainment on the 
roof of the New Amsterdam Theater. 
There is a considerable difference, how- 
ever, in the attitude of Paris and New 
York audiences. In Paris a beautiful 
woman is her own justification; she 
may pose and do nothing else and still 
be acclaimed because of her classic 
shapeliness. In New York she must 
contribute something more than that to 
the entertainment of her audience. 
Mlle. Simone dances also, but she found 
the dancing competition a bit keen in 
America, and so she has now modestly 
retired to the chorus of “The Century 
Girl,” where she is -but one of many 
beautiful figurantes, though given a 
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little extra prominence in the tableaux. 
It was D’Herlys who posed for the ac- 
companying panel of “Temptation.” 


UST about the time the revelers at the 

“Midnight Frolic” begin to worry for 
fear their eyesight is failing them, Bird 
Millman appears on the scene. And 
then many of them are quite sure of it. 
Because the things that she does on a 
slack-wire are enough to put a fear of 
the oculist into the heart of any cele- 
brant. Bird Millman is a circus girl, 
born on a circus-lot of circus people. 
From the time she was old enough to 
know anything, she has been trained to 
discount fear, to cast it from her, to 
conquer it absolutely. Asa result, when 
it was proposed to her that she stretch 
her wire across a corner of the Tribune 
building in New York and balance her- 
self over the edge of the coping of the 
building with nothing between her and 
a three-hundred-foot drop to the pave- 
ment below but a quantity of unresisting 
air, and nothing to preserve her balance 
but a Japanese parasol, she clapped her 
hands in glee at the prospect. 

For five Sundays after that some one 
went to the top of that building and 
came down again, reporting that the 
wind was too high to risk the adventure. 
But on the sixth Sunday the wire was 
stretched, and Bird Millman, humming 
a rag-time air, danced out upon it. Two 
or three times the wind caught her, and 
the crowd on the roof below her started 
forward as though to pull her back. 
But she laughed at them, and went on 
with her part of the performance, tak- 
ing new and more daring poses as fast 
as the photographer could change his 
plates. It was, in a way, the best “stunt” 
Bird Millman ever went through. 
Those pictures have circled the world 
and have been printed in hundreds of 
illustrated papers. 


"T HERE is something about the at- 

mosphere of this midnight rendez- 
vous that inspires the venturesome. 
Even the dogs feel it—not the dogs who 
sit at table, but the collies who are a 





part of the entertainment. Four of 
these take part in a ballet. They know 
their steps and have been trained in the 
evolutions of their number as carefully 
as the girls who pretend to be their 
mistresses. And usually they are most 
tractable. One night recently, however, 
one collie caught the frolic fever and 
literally tore the gown off his partner 
before he could be stopped. He was out 
of the cast next day, and for several 
days, and his rations were cut to dog- 
biscuit en casserole, until his spirit was 
properly chastened. John Mears re- 
fused me the name of the dog who ran 
amuck. He was a sensitive animal, 
John explained, and would simply ex- 
pire with shame if he were to see his 
name in print. It was all very well for 
the young men occasionally to misbe- 
have, but a dog can’t be too careful of 
his reputation. 


CAN you guess what it is that fre- 

quently makes life a burden for 
Elsie Ferguson? Acting? No, she likes 
to act—likes it better when the part is 
good than when it is not, and she has 
not had a good part since she played 
“Outcast ;” but still, she likes her work. 
Entertaining? No. She does but little 
entertaining during the season, even 
though she is a new entrant into the 
younger society-set since she married 
Thomas Clark. Being entertained? No. 
She refuses many more invitations than 
she accepts. Being interviewed? Yes, 
in a way. Usually she refuses, how- 
ever, to have anything to do with re- 
porters. They bore her. And those 
who have talked with her will tell you 
that she is very poor “copy,” because 
she is bored. But it is not that. What, 
then? 

Designing her own costumes. She has 
to keep at it continually, because no 
sooner does she appear in a new gown 
than it is copied—sometimes by profes- 
sional costumers, many times by ama- 
teurs. And as she is jealous of her 
reputation for the originality of her 
gowns, she is constantly being put to 
it to think of something new. 
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A Complete Résume 
of the 
Opening Installment 
of 


“SCANDAL” 


which begins on page 422 


The very next day Bea- 
trix’s mother called her up by 
long-distance from their coun- 
try-place and insisted that Bea- 
trix come up there at once to 
discuss an important matter. 
Beatrix put her mother off till 
next day, and spent part of the 
afternoon shopping—in the 
course of which, overtaken by 
a rainstorm, she insolently com- 
mandeered a car belonging to 
Pelham Franklin, a wealthy 
young man whom her family 
wished her to marry and who 
happened to live in the same 








JEATRIX VANDERDYKE 

B | was well characterized as “the 
|_+_!} worst-spoiled young woman in 
America.” ‘The only daughter of a man 
known all over the world as the head of 
one of the richest and most exclusive 
families in the United States, Beatrix 
exercised the power of great wealth and 
exceptional beauty with little restraint. 
Her mother and father followed the 
American custom and allowed their 
daughter to decide her own comings and 
goings; her companion and _ official 
chaperon Mrs. Keane was a weak-willed 
Englishwoman who could do little to 
check the whims of the capricious Bea- 
trix; and so it happened that the self- 
willed girl ran her pretty head into the 
noose of a most hazardous and extraor- 
dinary situation. 

Chief among Beatrix’s whims had 
been Sutherland York, a portrait painter 
whose skill with the brush was ably sup- 
plemented by a notorious dexterity in his 
dealings with women. Women. were his 
clients. They provided him with his 
butter as well as his bread, and he 
catered to them with artfulness rather 
than with art. Beatrix had enjoyed 
playing with the fire of his emotions, 
and with her fine free disregard for con- 
vention had permitted herself to visit 
him in his studio, even at night. 

Finally, however, York forgot him- 
self one evening and attempted a bit of 
passionate love-making. Beatrix prompt- 
ly and coolly put him in‘his place and 
then went home. 








apartment-building as the por- 
trait-painter Sutherland York. 


NEXT day Beatrix goes up to the 

Vanderdyke country place and finds 
a house-party assembled there which in- 
cludes Franklin. More painful for 
Beatrix, she finds herself the subject of 
a family coungil, dominated by her stern 
old Aunt Honoria. The family have at 
last come to a realization of Beatrix’s 
conduct. In particular they have heard 
of her evening visits to York’s rooms. 
They are determined to save the family 
name from the disgrace of the scandal 
which is being whispered about; and 
they inform Miss Beatrix that she is to 
go West for a year until gossip shall 
have quieted down. 

“You'll see a doctor,” says Aunt 
Honoria, “and it’ll be given out that 
your constitution needs an entire change 
of air and scene. About a week after 
the present house-party has broken up, 
you'll join me on a visit to my cottage 
in Vancouver, and there you'll spend a 
quiet, thoughtful year learning how to 
live from nature, with my devoted as- 
sistance.” 

With a supreme effort of will, Bea- 
trix controls an almost overwhelm- 
ing desire to scream at what is, to her 
way of thinking, a form of punishment 
quite barbarian. The very thought of 
this exile is insupportable to her, but 
she finds that her relatives are inflexi- 
ble in their determination. At this point 
Pelham Franklin crosses the room at a 
distance—and Beatrix perpetrates the 
crowning audacity of her career. 
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“I’m very sorry about all 
this,” she says. “This story 
about my visits to Sutherland 
York is only half true. It hasn’t 
occurred to you, has it, that more 
than one man may live in York’s 
apartment-house, and that I may 
have been going to see an- 
other? ..... I had every 
right to pay midnight visits to 
the man who lived in the studio 
opposite to York’s, and if there 
is anything attaching to our 
name it is not scandal, but ro- 
mance.” 

“What is this right; Beatrix?” 
asks Aunt Honoria. ‘What is 
it?” 

“The right,” replies Beatrix, 
throwing up her head, “of a 
girl who goes to see the man to 
whom she has been secretly mar- 
ried.” 

She rises, and with exquisite 
shyness and her fair skin touched 
with the color that nature paints 
upon the petals of apple-blos- 
soms, goes across to Franklin 
and runs her hand through his 
arm. 

“Play up,” she whispers. 
“Oh, please play up.” 














f. RAN KLIN played up—but in a most 
surprising manner, for he was deter- 
mined to teach Beatrix a lesson. He 
accepted the situation, acknowledged 
Beatrix as his wife, and after the con- 
gratulations and excitement were over, he 
took her hand in a grip of iron and led 
her to where Mrs. Vanderdyke was 
standing with Aunt Honoria. He 
looked the loving husband to the life. 
“Good night,” he said. ‘Bee and I are 
rather tired after an exciting day.” 
Mrs. Vanderdyke gave him her hand, 


with her best smile. “And to-morrow 
we shall all be very busy. Good 
night.” 


“You look quite tired, my darling,” 
said Aunt Honoria tenderly. 

Beatrix received the kiss, tried to re- 
turn the smile and to find even one word 
to say, but her heart was trembling, and 
her hand held so tight that her fingers 
were crushed together. She heard other 


remarks as though they were spoken a 
long way off, felt herself guided and 
controlled up the wide stairway as if 
she were walking in a dream, and found 
herself standing in the gallery. 

“Which is your room!” 

It was not a question. It was an 
order, sharp and short. 

She pointed to the door, trembling. 

When she stood inside her room, heard 
the door shut and locked and saw Frank- 
lin seated before it with his white teeth 
gleaming under his mustache, her voice 
came back and she raised her trembling 
hand in a very ecstasy of appeal. 

“Let me off! Please, please let me 
off!” 

Franklin shot out a laugh. “Not I. 


‘ You’ve told everybody that you’re my 


wife. All right! You are.” 

Turning in his chair, he took the key 
out of the lock and put it in his 
pocket. 
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| eqm |HE sound of the key turn- 

7 ! ing in the lock of her door 
i) had an instant and peculiar 
j effect on Beatrix. It 
awoke in her the same 
primeval spirit which 
had carried Franklin 

> into her bedroom 

<p on the wave of an 

Fm ta infuriated im- 
pulse. It made 
- her realize that the time r 

for protest was over, 
that the moment when 
she could appeal to Frank- 
lin’s chivalry with any * 
hope of success _ had 
passed. 

Self-preservation was 
the instinct uppermost in 
her mind. Alone, with- 
out help, with only her 
native wit to fall back on, 
she had to save herself 
from the crisis she had so 
lightly brought about. 
She grasped this fact 
quickly enough, One 
look at Franklin’s face 
made it plain—his stern 
eyes, his set mouth, the 
squareness of his jaw. 

It was characteristic of 
her, however, that while “ 
still under the first shock 
of his threat, his presence 
and the knowledge that he , 
intended to carry out his 7 
punishment with all the 
cold - bloodedness and 
cruelty which comes from 
wounded vanity, the 
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By Cosmo 
Hamilton 


Author of ‘‘The Blindness of Virtue,’’ 
‘*The Sins of the Children,’’ etc. 


PEELS Tah TED 8 ¥ 
RICHARD CULTE:R 


thought of the fight which faced her 
filled her with a sort of mental de- 
light. 

Here, if you like, was something 
new upon which she could bend her 
whole ingenuity—something which sent 
the monotony of her all-too-complete ex 
istence flying as before a cyclone. Her 
blood danced. Her spirits rose. Her eyes 
sparkled like those of the mountaineer who 
stands at the foot of a summit which has 
hitherto been unclimbed. 

She gave a little laugh as all these 
things flashed through her brain. She 
thrilled with the sense of adventure 
which had always been latent in her char- 
acter and which was the cause of the 
amazing position in which she now found 
herself. Like a superb young animal 
brought to bay, she turned to defend her- 
self, strung up to fight with every atom of 
her not inconsiderable mental and physical 
strength. 


That she regarded her antagonist with ¢§ 


respect surprised her a little, but she 
was glad to make the discovery, be- 
cause it made the fight all the more 
worth while. She recognized in this tall, 
wiry, dark-haired man, who looked in 
the very pink of condition and bore on 
his well-cut young face the tan of sun 
and wind, some one who had in him 
every single one of her own faults, whose 
training and environment were the 
same as her own, who had been : 
made as impatient of control from (* 

the possession of excessive wealth 


as she was, and whose capacity for becoming untamed 
the very moment that the thin layer of culture which 
education gives falls in front of passionate resentment 
was similar in every way to that which had made her 


lie to her family. 
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Franklin got up. 
He didn’t in- 
tend to stand 
any nonsense. 
He was going 
to show her pre- 
cisely what it 
meant to be at 
the mercy of an 
impatient man. 
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It was with the feeling that she was 
leading lady in an extremely daring so- 
ciety drama, that she took what she in- 
wardly called the stage, as much 
mistress of herself as she had been in 
the rooms of the portrait-painter. 

When she turned up the shaded light 
on her writing-table and over the fire- 
place she did so with the rhythmic move- 
ment and the sense of time which would 
have been hers had she rehearsed the 
scene and was now playing it to a 
crowded house on the first night of a 
metropolitan production. - She seemed to 
hear the diminuendo of the orchestra 
and to feel that curious nervous ex- 
hilaration that comes from the sense of 
being focused by thousands of unseen 
eyes. ; 

It was surely an almost uncanny 
sense of humor which allowed her to 
stand outside herself in this way and 
watch all her movements as though they 
were those of another person. But she 
knew her part. She had the confidence 
of one who has completely memorized 
her lines. Her triumph would be com- 
plete when she succeeded in making 
Franklin put the key back into the lock 
of her door and remove himself from her 
presence. 


S Franklin examined the room in 
which he had never imagined that he 
would find himself and had no desire’ to 
be, his determination to get even with 
the spoiled girl who had used him to 
get herself out of a family fracas grew 
stronger and stronger. It seemed to him 
that the room,—almost insolent in its 
evidence of wealth,—was symbolic. It 
was not, he saw, the room of a young, 
healthy, normal girl so much as of a 
woman of the world, a highly finished, 
highly fastidious mondaine, who had 
won the right to live in an atmosphere 
of priceless tapestries, historic furniture 
and a luxury that was quite Roman. 
He ran his eyes scornfully about and 
scoffed at the four-poster bed in which 
a French queen might have received, and 
probably did receive, the satellites and 
flatterers of her court; and saw through 
an open door not a mere bathroom, but 
a pool, marble-lined, with florid Byzan- 
tine decorations, discreetly lighted. This 


thing angered him. It stood, he thought, 
as the reason for this girl’s distorted 
idea of life—of her myopic point of 
view. It stood for many thousands of 
misplaced dollars which would, if sanely 
put to use, have provided a number of 
much-needed beds for the accident- 
wards of a hospital. 

Not for the first time in his life, 
Franklin staggered at the sight of the 
abnormality of excessive wealth,-and felt 
that he himself, like Beatrix, was nearer 
to insanity than the ordinary human 
being because of the possession of it. 
The queer paradox of his having been 
made the instrument to bring this girl 
down from the false pedestal upon which 
she had stood ever since she was born 
also struck him. 

He had never been much given to 
self-analysis or to the psychological ex- 
amination of social conditions; but as 
he sat there in that large, lofty and ex- 
travagant, almost grotesquely furnished 
bedroom, more-¢closely resembling that 
of one or other of the great courtesans 
than of an American girl in the first 
exquisite flush of youth, he came to the 
conclusion, with a savage sense of jus- 
tice, that he would be doing something 
for civilization by bringing this mil- 
lionaire’s daughter face to face with 
the grim truth of things. He deter- 
mined to frighten her thoroughly. 


T was Beatrix who broke the silence. 

“There are cigarettes at your elbow,” 
she said. ‘Wont you smoke?” 

Franklin looked up. The note of 
camaraderie in her voice surprised him. 
The last time he had heard her speak 
it was in a tone of agonized appeal. 
“No, thanks,” he replied; “I’ve smoked 
enough.” 

For several seconds these two eyed 
each other deliberately, like contestants 
in a prisze-ring. They measured each 
other calculatingly, without any attempt 
to hide the fact. 

It was with unwilling admiration that 
Franklin noted the girl’s return to cour- 
age. He had to confess to himself that 
the fearless tilt of her chin and the 


’ superb grace of her attitude, which was 


as un-self-conscious as though she were 
standing in the corner of a crowded 
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drawing-room, pleased him. It was to be 
a fight, then. That was evident. The 
spirit of the huntsman rose in him as 
he realized this. 

“Will you ring the bell for your 
maid?” he asked, making the first attack, 
“or shall I?” 

She shook her head. “Pray don’t 
trouble; there’s plenty of time.” 

“T don’t agree with you.” 

“Does that matter?” 

“T think so.” 

“Tt’s a free country.” 

She sat down in a chair which Louis 
XIV was popularly supposed to have 
used. The yellow light of a lamp on a 
silver pedestal fell upon her white 
shoulders. 

Franklin got up. He didn’t intend to 
stand any nonsense. He was going to 
show her precisely what it meant to be 
at the mercy of an impatient man. He 
went across to the door at the far end 
of the room and opened it. It disclosed 
a large and elaborate dressing-room lined 
with full-length mirrors, lighted like a 
theater, and with a table covered with 
toilet implements with tortoise-shell 
backs. There was another door beyond 
it. He turned the handle and threw it 
open. This was apparently a work- 
room, but much of it was in shadow. 
He saw a young, dark-haired: weman 
kneeling on a chair with her shoulders 
rounded over a magazine spread out on 
a table. One black slipper had fallen 
off and lay on its side on the rug. A 
half-empty box of candies was near to 
her elbow. “Mrs. Franklin is ready for 
you,” he said, and marched back again 
to his chair. 

The maid; obviously French and with 
the characteristic Breton good-looks, fol- 
lowed him out, unable to disguise her 
amazement. She stood waiting for 
orders, with her hands clasped in front 
of her, in an attitude of rather serf- 
like humility, a quiet, slight, black 
figure, touched with white at the collar 
and cuffs. 

Beatrix crossed her legs and settled 
herself more comfortably into her chair. 
“You may go back, Helene,” she said. 
“T will call you presently.” 

The girl bowed and slipped quietly 
away. 
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BEATRIX turned to Franklin, with 

a most tantalizing air of intimacy. 
“T’m not tired,” she said, ‘and although 
you are very thoughtful—more so than 
most husbands, which is perfectly charm- 
ing—lI’m all for a little bright conver- 
sation. I was rather bored during din- 
ner and afterwards. Don’t you think 
you might amuse me? You seem to be a 
vety amusing person.” 

Franklin showed his teeth in a silent 
laugh. ‘You think so?” 

“Well, the indications point to it.” 

“You have a very vivid imagination, 
my child.” 

“A man doesn’t call his wife a child 
until he’s been married to her at least 
ten years, and then is quarreling over 
her extravagances.” 

“You may be right,” said Franklin, 
shortly. ‘You'll oblige me by ceasing 
to play the fool. I’m not in the mood 


for it. Ill do the maid’s work if you~ 


don’t want that girl in here.” 

He got up again and stood over her, 
the very acme of importunity. 

Beatrix only showed her fright by a 
slight distention of her nostrils. She 
burst out laughing. ‘Among your other 
achievements, then, you know how to un- 
hook a frock?” 

“T do,” said Franklin. 

“My dear Mr. Franklin,” she said, 
drawling ever so little, “—I forget your 
Christian name,—isn’t there something 
just a trifle Oriental in your tone?” 

“Very likely,” said Franklin. 

Beatrix sat back and put up a smiling 
face. “How old are you?” she asked. 

“Does that matter?” 


“Oh, yes. I think so. I’m trying to | 


piece you together like one of those pic- 
ture puzzles that children and septuage- 
narians play with. It seems to me that 
you must have spent a certain number 
of years among the black races. When 
you speak I seem to hear the distant hol- 
low noise of the tomtom and the quaint 
semi-religious nasal voices of _half- 
clothed savages who stand cowed before 
you. Am I right, sir?” She laughed 
again, disguising her trepidation with 
the expertness of a finished actress. 

Franklin turned away and helped 
himself to a cigarette. “You said that 
I could smoke?” 
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“Of course.” 
With almost impish glee, Beatrix told 
herself that she had won the first round. 


_o a man pauses to smoke it is 
usually a sign either that he is 
tired or that he needs something to keep 
his nerves under control. Franklin 
lighted a cigarette for the latter pur- 
pose. The girl’s assumption of utter 
coolness made him want to take her 
roughly by the shoulders and shake her 
as he would a naughty child. Her air 
of enjoyment and mischief made him all 
the more determined. 

Ever since he had been old enough 
to go to school, Franklin had resented 
being made a fool of, and any boy who 
had had the temerity to attempt to do so 
paid for it. He saw red on those occa- 
sions and could remember each one of 
them in every detail. He began to see 
red now. 

Not only had this young, willful, un- 
controlled child of wealth already made 
a most colossal fool of him, but there she 
was, calmer than he had ever seen her, 
treating him as if he were a green and 
callow youth, playing with him in order 
to break the monotony of a dull evening. 
His temper grew hotter. 

“It doesn’t appear to be any use to 
treat you as an ordinary girl. Bear in 
mind that I have broken in many thor- 
oughbreds in my time.” 

“Before we go any further,” said 
Beatrix, showing a mast tantalizing flash 
of white teeth, “don’t you think you 
ought to tell me what your Christian 
name is? I can’t keep on saying ‘My 
dear Mr. Franklin,’ under these uncon- 
ventional circumstances. It’s so for- 
mal.” (Of course, she knew his name 
well enough, and he knew she knew.) 

“Get up!” said Franklin, keeping his 
hands off her with the greatest difficulty. 
“Either go to your maid, or call her 
in. I’m through.” 

With a little bow, Beatrix rose. It 
was perfectly evident to her that Frank- 
lin was rapidly becoming dangerous and 
that at any moment he might let himself 
go. What could she do? According to 
her family, this man was her husband 
and, as such, had the right to be in her 
room. To scream would only make her 


look ridiculous, unless she intended to 
tell of her deception, and this she was 
not prepared to do under any circum- 
stances. 

She might be able to fence with 
Franklin a little longer, and as a last 
resource, to pursue the ordinary tactics 
of a woman cornered and throw herself 
on his mercy, with tears. Humiliation 
—that was the thing she hated most. 
And as she faced Franklf again, with 
these things running rapidly through her 
mind, she felt once more a renewed sense 
of admiration for his grim determination 
to punish. 

She owned to herself with perfect 
frankness that this odd and _ neurotic 
fight was between the two most spoiled 
children of her country. The sense of 
humor which was her saving grace gave 
her the power to see it in the light of 
something which was not without value 
and meaning in her life. If she had 
actually to fight like a wild-cat, she in- 
tended that the merning should find her 
still with the upper hand in the situation. 

“Will you call Helene, then?” she 
said. 

Franklin went across the room to the 
door of the maid’s cubby-hole and 
rapped. 

Beatrix, seized with a new idea, fol- 
lowed Franklin and with a touch of 
masterly audacity stood at his side with 
her hand on his arm. “Don’t you think 
we make a charming picture of connu- 
bial felicity?” 

“My God!” said Franklin. 


HE maid came, and as she did so, 

Beatrix made a dart into her room. 
She had suddenly remembered that she 
could escape through it into the main 
part of the house, and that if she could 
get away and find shelter in the arms of 
her fluttering companion, she would be 
safe for that night, at any rate. 

But Franklin was too quick for her. 
He caught her by the arm. 

“Oh, no you don’t,” he said, and 
picked her up, carried her back into the 
bedroom and dumped her down on a 
divan as if she were a bundle of 
feathers. 

Then he turned to the maid. “Just 
lock your door and bring me the key.” 
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Frariklin went across the room to the door of 
the maid’s cubby-hole and rapped. Beatrix, 
seized with a new idea, followed Franklin and 
with a touch of masterly audacity stood at his 
side with her hand on hisarm. ‘‘Don’t you 
think we make a charming picture of connu- 
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And when in a moment it was timidly 
handed to him, he said, sharply: “Now 
get Mrs. Franklin ready for the night.” 

Beatrix stopped the girl as she padded 
softly over to the dressing-room. “Wait 
a minute, Helene,” she said, and turned 
toward Franklin. ‘This is the hour 
when I drink a glass of hot milk, O 
my lord and master! Have I your gra- 
cious permission to continue the habit to- 
night? If so, will you permit my hand- 
maiden to go below and get it for 
me?” 

Franklin held out the key. Helene 
took it, and he turned on his heel. 

With an eel-like movement Beatrix 
slipped from the divan, made a dart at 
the French girl and in a quick whisper 
told her to go and fetch Mrs. Lester 
Keane at once. Whereupon, under the 
firm belief that this new maneuver made 
her top-dog, all her audacity and self- 
assurance returned. 

With Brownie there to protect her she 
could really begin to enjoy herself and 
make Franklin wish not only that he 
had never entered her room, but that 
he had never been born. She could play 
with him as a cat plays with a mouse. 
She could make him sting and smart 
under her badinage. She could make 
him see that he had placed himself in 
a position in which he would look the 
most egregious idiot, and eventually rout 
him from the scene with her laughter 
ringing in his ears. 

She began her new tactics at once. 
She strolled over to where Franklin was 
standing and sat on the arm of a chair. 
Her color had come back and her eyes 
were sparkling. She looked like one of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds’ pictures of Lady 
Hamilton come to life. 

“Tell me,” she said, ‘‘what’s your 
opinion of York? We may as well have 
a little bright conversation while Helene 
has gone on her domestic errand—don’t 
you think so?” 

Franklin looked at the girl with a sort 
of analytical examination. He admitted 
her courage and her spirit. He ad- 
mitted her overwhelming beauty and her 
inherited assurance. But he began to 
wonder whether—in spite of the little 
piteous appeal which had come involun- 
tarily from her lips when she found her- 


self alone with him—there was not a 
streak of callousness in her nature. 

“T only know York by sight,” he said. 
“That was enough.” 

“Don’t you think you take things too 
seriously? His fur coat, Italian mus- 
tache and flamboyant tie do put one off, 
of course, but he’s one of the comics of 
the city and, as such, well worth know- 
ing. I wonder you haven’t dropped in 
to see him sometimes. He’s conveniently 
near to you—luckily for me.” She gave 
a low laugh as she added the last words. 


RANKLIN stood with his back 

against one of the carved bed-posts, 
with his hands in his pockets. In 
various parts of the world he had met 
all sorts and conditions of women, from 
the red-cheeked coquettish daughters of 
mountaineers to the glum squaws of 
dilapidated Indian chiefs. Also he had 
come in contact with the rather cold and 
quizzical society women of England, the 
great ladies of Paris who have made im- 
mobility a fine art, the notorious cocottes 
of all nationalities, and many of those 
unconsciously pathetic but perfectly 
happy little women who, as artists’ 
models of the Latin quarter, live with 
exquisite though temporary morality in 
an atmosphere in which morals are as 
scarce as carpets—and are as little 
needed. 

His acquaintanceship with all these 
various types had been casual, but he 
had been interested enough in them to 
study their characteristics, their manner- 
isms and their tricks. But here, in 
Beatrix Vanderdyke, was a girl who 
didn’t come under any of the six types 
of women. She didn’t conform in any 
one way, either, to his preconceived ideas 
of herself. Even his brutality hadn't 
disturbed her. She was still as unruffled 
as a white fan-tailed pigeon. Her eyes 
still gleamed with mocking laughter, and 
there was not one single sign of fear, 
or even of nervousness, in her easiness 
and grace. 

His interest in her grew with every 
moment of delay. He might have been 
inclined to let her off had she shown any 
weakness. His anger might have grown 
cold had she let him see anything of 
outraged maidenly modesty. But her 
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present attitude only strengthened his 
desire to break her will. 

“What do you propose to do to- 
morrow. and the day after?” she asked, 
as though she had been married to him 
for some time and wanted to make her 
plans. 

The question startled Franklin. ‘“Suf- 
ficient unto the—” he began. 

Beatrix gave one of the tantalizing 
little bows which were so annoying to 
her mother. “I see! Probably I shall 
take my estimable but rather irritating 
companion to Europe by the first pos- 
sible boat. As Mrs. Franklin, I shall 
be doubly welcomed in English society. 
The combined and much-paragraphed 
wealth of our two families will make me 
a very romantic figure even in England, 
where blood is wrongly supposed to 
weigh more than money-bags. It will 
be. very refreshing to be a free agent 
at last. I wonder what sort of thrill 
you'll get when you see my face in The 
Sketch and The Tatler, among actresses 
and cabinet ministers’ wives and trans- 
atlantic duchesses! By this time, of 
course, the epoch-making news of our 
alliance, as Aunt Honoria calls it, will 
have been flashed to the far ends of the 
earth. What’ll you do if any. legal 
person should ask to see our marriage- 
license ?”” 

The sheer impertinence of this young 
woman left him wordless, until, followed 
by the French maid, Mrs. Lester Keane, 
hastily dressed in a discreet Yaeger 
dressing-gown, fluttered tremulously in, 
hurried over to the girl who was popu- 
larly supposed to be in her charge, and 
put her arms dramatically round her 
shoulders. Then he cursed ripely be- 
neath his breath. 


RS. LESTER KEANE was one of 

those numerous women whose sense 
of the romantic, whose belief in the 
lowness of human hature and whose 
relish for melodrama were the result of 
having lived a placid, uneventful, in- 
competent and wholly protected life. 
Like a boy who is a constant attendant 
at the movies and carries home with him 
a keen desire to murder his baby brother 
and brain his little friends with his 
father’s wood-chopper, Amelia Keane 
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had derived a distorted view of: the life 
and people beyond her horizon from an 
absolutely quenchless thirst for sensa- 
tional novels, which she drank in, firmly 
believing that they gave true pictures of 
men, women and. events. 

To Beatrix, who knew this kindly, in- 
effectual, ordinary little woman through 
and through, it was funny to see the 
manner in which she “believed the 
worst’’—to use one of her own favorite 
phrases—of what she saw. 

“Oh, my darling! My darling!’ she 
cried. ‘Thank God you sent for me! 
I can save you.” 

This was altogether too much for 
Beatrix. She threw one look ‘at her 
unruffled reflection in the mirror and an- 
other at Franklin, the very epitome of 
self-control, and gave herself up to the 
enjoyment of a burst of laughter which 
left her utterly weak. Even Franklin, 
who was in no mood for hilarity, smiled 
at the obvious inanity of the remark. 

Mrs. Lester Keane turned from one to 
the other with an air of comical indigna- 
tion. She saw nothing to laugh at. If 
there had been any fun in all this, why 
had she been sent. for? Her age and 
her position in that house gave her the 
right to protect her untamable charge. 
The mere fact, if such a fact could be 
mere, that a man was in the bedroom of 
this young girl was in itself a frightful 
shock to all her inherited ideas of pro- 
priety. To her, novel-fed as she was, 
Franklin could not be anything but a 
desperate character. He and Beatrix 
might look at it from the callous modern 
angle, but she had made up her mind 
that she was called upon to perform a 
great rescue and to stand ‘as the repre- 
sentative of Chastity and Moral Good- 
ness—and like all the women of her type 
she consciously dignified these terms 
with capital letters. The only thing 
that she regretted was that she had done 
her hair for the night and had not given 
herself time to touch her face with a 
powder-puff. 


S soon as Beatrix had recovered her- 
self and was able to speak again, 
she unlaced herself from Mrs. Keane’s 
plump, well-meaning arms and pushed 
her gently to the nearest chair. 
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“Pull yourself together, Brownie, 
dear,” she said. “I hope I sha’n’t have 


to keep you out of bed longer than a few 
minutes. I sent for you because you had 
very little opportunity of speaking to 
Mr. Franklin to-day, and he’s in a par- 
ticularly brilliant mood. As you know, 
I like you to share my _ pleasures, 
Brownie dear.” 

She threw a look of triumph at Frank- 
lin, which said as plainly as spoken 
words, ‘‘My game, my friend!” 

Franklin caught her meaning. He 
shot out a laugh and answered her aloud. 
“Don’t you believe it. I have all night 
at my disposal.” 
And after trying 
several chairs he 
sat down in one 
that had arms 
and a slanting back, 
made him- 
self com- 









Beatrix held her breath. On the answer 
to that question everything that she could 
see in future depended. 
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pletely comfortable and eyed the new- 
comer with such interest that she 
bristled beneath his gaze. 

Summing up the state of the game,—it 
was still in this way that she regarded 
this amazing episode inconceivable ex- 
cept when conducted by these two 
products of a social system peculiar to 
America,—Beatrix didn’t like the look 
of things. It had seemed to her that 
the entrance of Mrs. Keane would have 
reduced the position to one of such ab- 
surdity that Franklin would have been 
only too glad to take himself off with 
as much dignity as he could have mus- 
tered up. His tenacity took her breath 
away. What sort of man was this? 

Not having been endowed with as 
much humor as would slip through a 
sugar-sifter, Mrs. Lester Keane had the 
faculty of jumping in where angels fear 
to tread. Her love and admiration for 
Beatrix were the biggest things in her 
life, far bigger than her nebulous mar- 
riage and her occasional social triumphs 
in suburban London. It gave her a sort 
of false courage and carried her over 
all conventional bunkers which her pro- 
vincial upbringing had erected between 
herself and the truth. There was there- 
fore a touch of heroism in the way in 
which she turned upon Franklin. ‘How 
long have you been here?” she de- 
manded. 

“I’m not sure,” said Franklin. 

“Time flies when one is interested,” 
said Beatrix, with a charming smile. 

“What right have you to be here 
at all?” 

“Ask my 
dryly. 

“She isn’t your wife, and you know 
it ” 

“T am the only man who does,’ 
Franklin. 

“And for that reason your behavior 
is inexcusable and unforgivable. It is 
not that of a gentleman. I am as- 

' tounded that a man who bears such a 
name as yours could descend to these 
depths.” 

She had never spoken to anyone 
like this before, not even to the little 
servant who, far away in the past, had 
brushed her hair and mislaid her hair- 
pins. She was surprised at herself. 


wife,’ said Franklin, 


’ 


said 
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She felt, with a thrill of.curious excite- 
ment, that she was rising bravely to a 
great occasion. 

Franklin remained patient. He felt 
sorry for this obviously weak woman 
who was notoriously no more able to 
cope with Beatrix than could a canvas 
screen with a fifty-mile gale. She was 
doing her best and he respected her. It 
was not so much her fault as her mis- 
fortune that the result was farcical. 

He caught a look of amusement in 
the eyes of his antagonist, and waiving 
all feeling of enmity in a moment of 


sympathy, smiled back at her. He 


shrugged his shoulders and said noth- 
ing, and so. Mrs. Keane, now 
oiled up, started off again, her 
choice of words becoming 
more and more high-flown 
and her rather fat chin quiv- 
ering under her emotion. 
“You seek to take advan- 
tage of a young girl who has 
placed herself in a most dan- 
gerous position. I have no 
words in which to say how 


despicable—” Her voice. & 

broke. gm 
Beatrix patted her 

shoulder. ‘‘There, 


there, Brownie dear! 
There, there! Don’t 
take it so much to 
heart. The last half- 
hour has been 
full of fun. I’ve 
enjoyed it all enor- 
mously. And pres- 
ently, when Mr 
Franklin comes 
to the conclu- 
sion that after 
all this is the 
twentieth cen- 
tury, he'll re- 
cover his chiv- 
alry and _ find 
some other way 
in which to pay 
me out.” 

“Then all I’ve 
got to say is 
this,” said Mrs. 
Lester Keane: 


comes to that conclusion the better. 
You, my dear, ought to be in bed and 
asleep. And after my recent attack of 
lumbago, I don’t think anyone has the 
right to keep me out of bed as late as 
this.” 

Franklin got up and held out his right 
arm. “I’m so sorry. Allow me to escort 
you to the door,” he’ 
said. 

“And you intend 
to go to your own 
room ?” 






























“The sooner he “This is my room,” said Franklin. - And when the little lady drew back, he went 
behind her chair, put his hands gently under her elbows, lifted her up and ran her, 
a perfect mass of impotent protest, to and through the door of the maid’s room, 
which he locked. 
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Beatrix held her breath. On the not make a fuss. He returned to face 
answer to that question everything that Beatrix once more, with a curious smile. 


she could see in future depended. What “All square at the turn,” he said. 


would be her opponent’s next move? “Very well played, sir,” 
“This is my room,” said Franklin. conceded Beatrix wl th 
And when the little lady drew back, , sportsmanlike generosity. 
















he went behind her chair, 

put his hands gently under 

her elbows, lifted her up 

and ran her, a perfect mass 
of impotent protest, to and 
through the door 
of the maid’s 
room, which he 
locked. He 
knew that 
Mrs. Keane 
dared 
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“Now jump!” 


A lugubrious 
clock that was 
somewhere 


in 






“Touch me again and I'll jump out of this window!” He made a spring and caught her by the wrists. 
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that unsuitable room now struck 
twelve. Through the open windows 
came the raucous enthusiasm of the 
frogs in a close-by pond. Their imita- 
tion of the mechanical noises made by 
a factory in full blast was more exact 
than usual. A local-cock flung out his 
throaty challenge to other barnyard 
sheiks and was answered from near and 
far. A full moon in a sky that was a very 
mosaic of stars laid a magic light upon 
the earth and water. 


5 ipchcleea heaved a sigh. She was 

beginning to tire. Excitement was 
burning low, an@l Nature, whom she was 
in the habit of :ignoring with character- 
istic imperiousness, demanded sleep. 
Franklin was not to be beaten by tricks, 
it seemed, or turned off by sarcasm. She 
must change her tactics and see how 
honesty would work. 

“You'll go now, wont you?” she said 
quietly, with an offer of friendship that 
was usually irresistible. 

Franklin shook his head and stood 
firm. 

“No? Oh, I think so. There isn’t 
any need to carry your strong-man per- 
formance any farther. You’ve quite 
convinced me that education and all the 


advantages of civilization mean nothing® 


tome. I’ll take it for granted that they 
mean just as little to you. In a word, 
I’ll own myself punished and give you 
the game. Will that do?” 

“No!” said Franklin. “That’s not 
good enough.” 

Beatrix stood thoughtfully in front of 
him, with her hands behind her back, 
drooping a little like a flower in the 
evening. Her new and utter naturalness 
made her seem startlingly young and im- 
mature and diffident. 

Franklin hardly recognized in this 
Beatrix the brilliant, sparkling, insolent, 
triumphant creature who had turned the 
tables on her family and claimed his 
help as a sportsman without one iota of 
consideration for him or the future. 
But he refused to weaken. He realized 
that if he allowed himself to drift even 
into the approach of sympathy she would 
twist him round her little finger. She 
deserved no mercy. He would give her 
none. 
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“Perhaps you don’t know,” she said, 
“how much it costs me to retire from 
any sort of contest until the result is 


‘hopelessly against me. I’ve only done 


it once before, and that was in a tennis 
tournament at Palm Beach last winter, 
when I went.on playing, with a sprained 
ankle, and fainted. I don’t intend to 
faint now, but I’m very, very tired. 
Wont you let me give up?” 

Franklin shook his head again. ‘This 
is not anything like the little games that 
you kill time with,” he said. “I’m not 
Sutherland York, nor am I one of the 
green youths who help you to get 
through monotonous days. I have been 
just as spoiled as you have and this can’t 
end until my vanity has been healed. 
You know that as well as I do.” 

“Oh, yes,” she said frankly, “I under- 
stand. If I stood in your shoes I should 
feel as you do and be just as brutal in 
my desire for revenge. But put yourself 
in mine for a minute. You can if you 
will. You have imagination. The mere 
fact that you’ve been in my room for an 
hour and made me undergo the worst 
sort of humiliation before my maid and 
my companion ought to be sufficient to 
heal any ordinary type of vanity, how- 
ever severe the wound. Come, now: I 
don’t ask you to be fair. I don’t deserve 
that. But be big and get, off that 
awfully high horse. What d’you say? 
Shall we cry quits?” She held out her 
hand with the charming smile which 
had never failed since the time when she 
had been the little queen of her big 
nursery. 

Franklin compelled himself to ignore 
it. “No!” he answered her..,“I shall 
stay here.” 


- a flash Beatrix changed back to the 
personality behind which she hid her 
best and undiscovered self. She threw 
back her head, squared her shoulders, 
brought her exquisite, slim young body 
into an attitude of audacious challenge 
and ran her eyes over Franklin with: 
an expression in which there was con- 
tempt and amusement. 

“Tt’ll take a better man than you to 
do that,” she said. 

“We'll see about that,” he made 
answer. . 
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She burst into a derisive laugh. . Her 
blood was up. This man had frightened 
her, amused her,.interested her. He had 
won her admiration, even a little of her 
sympathy. Now he bored her. He had 
stayed too long, harped on one subject 
too steadily. She might consent to play 
at something else, but this game was 
getting 


“You little tiger!” he. said, with a 
short laugh. ‘“That’s your spirit, is 
it?” 

He made for her again, angrier than 
he had ever been in his life. But she 
darted away like a beautiful fish, and 
with her round shoulder gleaming in 
the moonlight stood close to an open 
window, her 





threadbare. 

“What 
precisely do 
you imagine 
that you can 
do?’’ she 
asked, with 
the Very es- 
sence of 
scorn. 

Franklin’s 
patience had 
almost run 
out too. “I 
don’t imag- 
ine that I 
can do any- 
thing. I 
know ex- 
actly what 
I’m going to 
do.” 

“Is that 
so? Begin- 
ning how, 
pray?” 

“By tear- 
ing that 
frock off 
your back, 
unless you 
have your 
maid in right 
away.” 





breast ris- 
ing and fall- 
ing, her nos- 
trils  dis- 
tended, her 
eyes like two 
great — stars, 
her face as 
white as the 
feathers of a 
white dove. 

“Touch 
me again 
and Tal 
jump out of 
this  win- 
dow !” 

“T don’t 
believe you,” 
he said, but 
remained 
standing. 

“IT swear 
to God I 
will!” 

He knew 
that she 
meant it. 
e¢ VY ° u ? d 


Franklin watched her 80, her gleami hair all break every 
about her like a bridal wall, her athe 
her lovely face untouched by fear. 


Id high, bone in your 
body,” he 
said. 

oe Bat 








he Vy ° u 
wouldn’t dare!’ she exclaimed, scoffing 


at him. 


HAT was the worst word she could 

have chosen. To dare Franklin to 
«do a thing was to guarantee that it was 
done. With the blood in his head, he 
laid instant hands on her. © 


There was an inarticulate cry, a brief, 


breathless struggle, and the next instant 
he had received a sharp blow in the 
face. ° 


would be 
better than having your hands on me 
again.” 

He made a spring and caught her by 
the wrists. ‘Now jump!” 

“Oh, very clever,’ she said, with 
superb sarcasm. “You've evidently made 
a hobby of fighting with women.” 

That stung Franklin. “I don’t call 
you a woman,” he blurted out. “There’s 
been nothing of the woman in you since 
the day you knew enough words to order 
one of your nurses about. You're a 
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hybrid, the production of a mixture of 
two species: labor and wealth. The 
labor in you, inherited from the man 
who made your first millions, is tainted 
with revolt, the wealth with the damned 
despotism that creates it. You’re no 
more a woman than this barrack is a 
house, or this absurd place a bedroom. 
You’re a grotesque who has been brought 
up in a nightmare. You walk on a 
world that is too small for your feet. 
You’re out of drawing, like a woman in 
a fashion-plate. You're a sort of female 
Gulliver on an earth peopled with pig- 
mies. You almost believe that you’re 
Almighty and that before your raised 
finger life must be reset like a chess- 
board. And you're perfectly right. It 
can and is and will be, so long as money 
counts. I know it and do it, for you 
and I hold a piece each of the same 
wand. But you’re up against me now, 
and you’ve used me as you might have 
used a trained servant, or an eager para- 
site, ready and willing to lick the black- 
ing off your boots for the sake of what 
may fall unnoticed from your purse— 
and—you’re not going to get away 
with it.” ; 

He controlled her across to the door 
of the maid’s room and pushed it open 
with his foot. ‘Come out,” he said, 
“and put Mrs. Franklin ready for the 
night.” Then he marched Beatrix to 
and into the dressing-room, followed by 
Helene. Reflected in the mirrors there 
were not three, but thirty people. “I'll 
give you fifteen minutes,” he continued, 
“and for the sake of all toncerned don’t 
be longer. Is that agreed?” 

Beatrix met his eyes. Her spirit was 
unbroken, her chin at the same tilt, her 
attitude not one whit less contemptu- 
ously assured, but he saw in the slight 
inclination of her golden head the 
acknowledgment that he held all the 
cards. 

He turned on his heel and left the 


room, went over to an open window and 
drew in long breaths of air. 


E and she,- children of the same 

nightmare, as he had called it, had 
both used the word vanity about the 
thing which impelled him to punish. 
But as he looked out into the sane night, 
magic only from the moon’s touch, it 
came to him that to dismiss it as vanity 
was to slur over the true meaning of that 
before which he was urged. It was the 
labor in him, the revolt against the des- 
potism of wealth that had come back 
again in his fight with his fellow-hybrid, 
and once more labor was top-dog. How 
would he use his power? 

For fifteen minutes he stood there 
with his heart thumping, his hands hot, 
the exhilaration of success running 
through his blood like alcohol. And 
then, to the second, came the sweet 
diaphanous figure, which, with the dig- 
nity of a brave but conquered enemy, 
crossed to the foolish bed. 

Franklin watched her go, her gleam- 
ing hair all about her like a bridal veil, 
her head held high, her lovely face un- 
touched by fear. He watched her pause . 
while the maid opened up the bed, and 
then slip in. He called the French girl, 
gave her the key of her door and waited 
until she had gone. Then he walked to 
the foot of the bed and stood there 
silently until Beatrix raised her eyes. 

“If you and I,” he said, with ex- 
treme distinctness, “were the only two 
living people on a desert island and 
there was not the faintest hope of our 
ever being taken back to the world, I 
would build you a hut at the farthest 
end of it and treat you as a man.” 

He wheeled round, unlocked the door, 
went out into the passage and away. 

Only by having seen the expression on 
Beatrix’s face after he had gone would 
he have known how tremendously well 
he had revenged himself. 








The next installment of ‘‘Scandal’’ will appear in the 
April GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE—on sale March 12th. 
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THINK the reason Carden 
| went to France was because 
he knew Kate was going to 
refuse him. I don’t think she did actu- 
ally refuse him, but a man knows such 
things sometimes without being told, 
and we were both rather sensitive in- 
struments where Kate. was concerned. 
We were all three born and raised 
here in Westcote,—went to school to- 
gether and all that,—and I imagine 
Carden was in love with Kafe from the 
time she was a fluttery little thing in the 
kindergarten. I know I was. Along 
about then she promised to marry both 
of us. 
rily, and it gave us all great comfort— 
until we became old enough to know 
about bigamy and such things. Then 
Wwe saw it wouldn’t do, and Carden and 
I were obliged to hit out each for him- 
self and try to win Kate. 

She was well worth winning. I 
sha’n’t try to tell what Kate is like, be- 
cause a lover always spills over when he 
tries to pour forth his cup of praises, 
but she was and is all of that and more. 
She is yet, bless her and curse her! 

I think that at first Carden had a lead 
over me in the race for her affections. 
Kate liked a certain impetuosity of 
speech and action he had; I am slower. 
I am the sort of fellow who is pretty 
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sure to work faithfully, rise slowly but 
surely and becgme an important man. I 
am doing all these things. I adopted a 
profession, am working at it faithfully ; 
and I am already highly respected for 
work I have done. I am going to suc- 
ceed, and I know it. The profession I 
took up was that of surgeon. Kate has 
no objection to that, and she has no ob- 
jection to me. Kate does like me im- 
mensely, and she has often admitted it. 

But there was Carden. For some 
reasons I should call Carden flighty, 
and that is really a joke, because Car- 
den took to the air like a duck to water. 
He went down to Hempstead and 
studied flying from the ground up— 
and that is another joke, although I did 
not mean it. What I am trying to ex- 
plain is that Carden is pretty sure to do 
the unusual. On Kate’s birthday I 
gave her flowers, candy and a handsome 
book, because those are the things a fel- 
low can give. Carden would fret about 
her birthday for a month and then run 
over to New York, all puzzled and wor- 
ried ; then, possibly, he’d stop before a 
pawnbroker’s window. He might see a 
four-inch stuffed alligator that no sane 
human would ever think of buying, and 
Carden would dash in and buy it and 
give it to Kate. And Kate would love 
it, because it was so unusual. 
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HAT was the secret of Carden’s 

hold on Kate’s liking—he was al- 
ways doing the unexpected. His father 
meant him to be a lawyer, and he took 
up aviation. I imagine Kate thought it 
was a bit romantic, and all girls like ro- 
mance. I will say frankly that I would 
not have been in the running if it had 
not been for Carden’s face and my 
face. 

Kate liked my face. I don’t dislike 
it myself. While I might never be 
chosen as an _artist’s model, I have a 
clean-cut, strong face such as an 
American should have, and I am not 
ashamed to say so. My face has char- 
acter. It is my own face and not a 
“type.” It is a face one remembers. 
I have a good chin and a good mouth. 
Kate loved to look at it; I knew that 
from the way her eyes dwelt on it at 
times. 

But Carden’s face—murder! I have 
one of his photographs here on my desk, 
and I think the worst thing about it is 
the lack of chin. It makes him look 
weak, although he is not. Nature was 
grouchy and wanted to perpetrate a 
mean paradox when she gave Carden 
that chin, but she did not stop there. 
His mouth is ugly. If you know what 
I mean, his face is the face of a gawk. 


| 


Well, my face won against Carden’s 
volatility. I could see that, and Car- 
den could see it; and he knew that if 
he asked he would be refused, and I 
knew that if I asked I would be ac- 
cepted. So he went away. He went to 
France. You probably remember that 
the papers were full of what he did 
there as one of the American members 
of the French flying corps. We heard 
a great deal about him in Paris. 

For I went to Paris too. It was not 
that‘ I was much afraid that Kate 
would turn to Carden because of his 
romantic aérial service; that would not 
change her dislike of. his face—her 
thought of what life would be with that 
face at the breakfast-table every morn- 
ing. No, I was a surgeon and a young 
man, and Europe offered a vast and un- 
exampled field for practical study. It 
was my opportunity. So I went. -A 
month later Kate went also. Many of 
our women volunteered for Red Cross 
work, as you know. 

On the eighth of June, this year, I 
was standing with Kate at the cot-side 
of one of my patients in the American 
Hospital. My patient was Carden. He 
was asleep and sleeping as a healthy, 
normal man should sleep, for he was 
ready to be discharged. He was a well 
man again, and he owed it to me. When 
they brought him in, with his filthy 
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That was the secret of his hold on Kate’s liking. 
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“first aid’ bandages, Carden was. as 
good as dead. He had four wounds, 
each enough to kill a man if neglected, 
and the exploding anti-aircraft shell 
that had brought his aéroplane to 
ground had torn his face so shockingly 
that when we unbandaged it, the nurse 
fainted ; and our nurses were used to 
some horrid sights. 

I worked over him long and faith- 
fully. There were weeks when I gave 
him the best that was.in me, and al- 
ready I had won some fame by my 
facial surgery. Kate wanted to nurse 
him, of course, but I would not have 
her transferred to my division. She was 
bearing enough with her sympathy for 
the poor fellows under her care, with- 
out having the closer sympathy for Car- 
den to rack her tenderness. 

Carden had been up and around the 
ward, his two bright eyes peeping out 
of his wholly bandaged face, helping 
us, as all our convalescents were eager 
to help us, and it happened that I men- 
tioned to Kate that Carden would be 
through and his bandages removed in a 
few days. That was why Kate came to 
_ me in my division and why she was 
standing by Carden’s cot. 


WE had had little enough time for 
love-making. We were a busy lot 
ever there, and love had to wait while 
suffering was being fought, but now 
Kate touched me on my arm. 
“Can we go out awhile?” she asked. 
“T want to talk to you, Roger.” 


I glanced about. I was not needed 

at the moment, and we went out into 
the pure air. Kate put her hand in 
mine. 
“Roger, dear,” she said, “you know 
you have asked me to marry you many, 
many times, but I have never been ready 
to give you your answer. I am ready 
now. Do you still want me, Roger?” 

“A thousand times more than ever,” 
I began. 

“Then I am ready, Roger,” she said. 
“T will marry you.” 

My heart leaped. I don’t know 
what foolish lover-business I would 
have performed, but she stopped me. 

“T want you to marry me to-mor- 
row,” she said, putting her hand on my 
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sleeve and looking up into my face. 
“If you want to marry meat all, will 
you marry me to-morrow, Roger?” 

Would I indeed! 

“Because I am so sorry for Jack Car- 
den,” she said. “But I must not say 
that; it is not all the truth. I am so 
tired; I have been working so hard; 
I am almost broken down with work, 
Roger, and I am so afraid Jack will 
begin making love to me again. I just 
could not stand it,” she cried, wringing 
her hands. “I could not marry him, 
and I am so sorry for him, and I would 
be so miserable. I could not bear it, 
Roger; I would break down!” 

“Why, Kate,” I said, “of course we 
will be married to-morrow if you 
wish—to-night, if you desire it.” 

“No, to-morrow,” she smiled. ‘‘We 
must have some lovers’-moon, Roger, 
even if only these few hours.” 

The darling! It would be a short 
engagement, certainly. It would be 
easy enough to arrange_the wedding. 
The American’ church had a minister 
we all loved; not a few weddings had 
been performed by him, and there were 
no difficulties. We all had our “docu- 
ments”’—our passports and birth-certifi- 
cates and soon. Even if we had lacked 
them, we could have been married with- 
out delay at the American Ministry, 
that being American ground by inter- 
national law. 

I was mad with happiness. Kate 
was excused from duty for twenty-four 
hours and set about her wedding-prep- 
arations. Mine were small enough; I 
saw the American clergyman, got some 
polish’on my boots and laid out my 
street-garments. Then it was back to 
work for me—and with a vengeance, for 
a new lot of wounded had arrived. 

We were to be married at ten the 
next morning. I saw Kate a few 
minutes at about eight o’clock and sud- 
denly remembered I had bought no 
ring. I tried to find Dr. Merch, who 
was. going to act as my best man, but he 
was nowhere. I told Dr. Hinton to 
look after Carden, and I set out ona run ~ 
to find the nearest shop in which I could 
buy a ring. At the first turn one of 
the cursed military automobiles came 
around the corner and tossed me across 





My head struck the curb as 


the street. 
I went down, and I knew no more for 
two hours. - 


] WAS not badly damaged. Not a 
bone was broken; a few bruises and 
the lump on the back of my head were 
all the marks the accident left. They 
tried to keep me in bed, but 1 ex- 
plained—wildly enough, I dare say— 
that it was my wedding-day; and I got 
into my clothes and ran al] the way to 
the hospital. Hinton was the first man 
I met. He began to tell me that he had 
unbandaged Carden and had discharged 
him as cured, but I had_no time to listen 
to him, and I asked for Kate. He knew 
nothing about her, and I ran to her 
division. They tola me she had waited 
until almost ten and had gone then, 
thinking I must have gone to the church. 
I hardly waited to hear this before I was 
out of the building and hurrying to Kate. 

I was not greatly disturbed. We 
learn to meet most emergencies calmly 
over there, and I knew a word from me 
would be sufficient to make it all right 
with Kate—my accident would excuse 
me amply. Kate would know I was not 
late for any but the best of reasons. As 
I neared the church, I dropped out of 
the run and walked as hastily as I 
could. I stopped at the door to mop 
my face and catch my breath. 

I was standing there as they came 
out—Kate and Miss Miller and Dr. 
Merch and the other. The other, on 
whose arm Kate was leaning, was Car- 
den. He was looking down and a little 
backward, into her face, and my heart 
turned cold as I saw his air of loving 
proprietorship. I knew 
then that they were mar- 
ried. I stood like a frozen 
man, one hand extended, | 
and, I dare say, my mouth 
open, and then Carden 
turned his head and looked 
toward me. He was not 
Carden ; he was myself !. 

That was what I had 
done with my facial sur- 


gery! I had la- 
bored over Car- 
den’s_ shattered 


face-bones and torn 
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flesh for “weeks, building up and build- 
ing up; until he had a new face,—as I 
may say,—and then I had placed the 
final bandages and had left him to 
heal; and by the one chance in a hun- 
dred million, his new face was an exact 
replica of my own! Of the hundreds 
of millions of men in the world whom 
he might have resembled when those 
bandages were taken off, I was the one 
he had to be like! I had built my face 
on Jim Carden! 


W Eu, what is the use of saying 

more? The rest was all simple 
enough. Kate had waited for me, and I 
had not come. Dr. Hinton had removed 
Carden’s bandages and sent him forth. 
Kate had decided I was at the church 
and had set out with Miss Miller and 
had met Carden: I think she half 
laughed and half cried when she saw 
him. Miss Miller said she seemed 
hysterical. She grasped Carden’s arm 
and addressed him as “‘Sweetheart,” and 
said she.knew. he would come and that 
she must not keep the clergyman wait- 
ing, and I don’t know what all. 

I think perhaps Carden knew. He 
must have known his new face was an 
exact replica. of mine. Probably I 
would have done as he did had I been 
in his place. He knew that Kate liked 
him the better, except for the one im- 
possible matter of his face, and now he 
had the features she loved. He was no 
longer Carden alone; he was all Kate 
loved in Carden and me in one. So he 
did not undeceive her; he married 
her. 

They are very happy, I am told. 
Of course, I would say 
nothing to Kate to spoil 
her happiness, but there is 
just a bit of wicked wonder 
in my heart. I am wonder- 
ing about heredity. I am 
wondering how heredity is 
going to work out in their 
case. I am _ wondering 
whether their children will 
have faces like the admir- 
able one I gave Carden or 
whether they will be gawks. 
I hope—well, I am not just 
sure what I hope! 

















SYLPHINE FAIRCHILD WAS A 
LADY AS WELL AS AN ARTIST— 
AND GIB BROKAW FOUND HE 
HAD SOME THINGS TO LEARN 








tures at the Arlington art gal- 
leries hurig a soft-tinted paint- 
ing, labeled, ‘My Grandmother’s Gar- 
den,” by Sylphine Fairchild. All around 
it more flamboyant creations bade for 


| N the exhibition of small pic- 














attention. “My Grandmother’s Garden” 
was just a bit of white-picket paling be- 
hind which grew a profusion of mari- 
golds, larkspur and bleeding hearts. . The 
price listed for the picture was modest— 
twenty dollars. 

Sylphine Fairchild came through the 
square, mellow-toned galleries and fell 
into a youthful reverie before her canvas. 
Terribly pretty, with eager, credulous, 
cornflower-blue eyes, sweet, fresh lips 
and fine, mouse-colored hair, Sylphine 
was of the inexperienced, dream-fed, 
idyllic sort. 

Gib Brokaw was dutifully doing the 


art exhibit with his sister Ethel—who 
had painted “Féte in Berne” and wiggled 
it into the exhibit with her money—when 
he first saw Sylphine. 

Gib was an abounding young New 
York blade with the joy of life and 
living sticking out all over him. He 
turned buoyantly to his sister. ‘Ethel, 
honey,” he said; “you love me; don’t 
you? Then go over and chin a bit with 
that girl.” He scined Ethel’s arm and 
squeezed it. 

“Don’t be silly, Gib, ” Ethel replied. 
“What girl are you talking about?” 

“The skinny little girl with the big 
possibilities over there—don’t you see 
her? She painted the picture she’s stand- 
ing in front of ; I heard somebody say 
so.” Gib gave his sister an impetuous 
shove. ‘Go on,” he urged. “Make some 
remark to her about the exhibition, or 
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the lights, or the weather—drop a hand- 
kerchief in front of her!—bump into 
her! Honey, please!’ He gayly nipped 
his sister’s arm. 

“Vou’re crazy,” said Ethel, turning 
her shoulder on him to look with critical 
eyes at “The Rain Pool.” “I can’t speak 
to a strange girl.” 

Gib was affronted. “You can if I ask 
it, can’t yoy?” 

“Gib, behave yourself!” Ethel said. 
“Stop looking at the girl—she’ll see you ; 
you'll embarrass her. Come on, and take 
me to tea at the Plaza.” 

Ethel strolled down the galleries. Gib 
followed. He restrained an inclination 
to kick a few pictures off the wall. 


S Gib reached the exit from the gal- 
leries, he heard a slight commotion 
behind him. He looked over his shoul- 


der: Sylphine Fairchild had fainted in 
front of her picture. 

“Gad, here’s luck!’ he mentally ex- 
ulted as he gripped Ethel’s arm and 
raced her back along the galleries. 

Sylphine was lovelier and lighter than 
ever in coma. Somebody was fanning 
her with a catalogue, and somebody else 
was unfastening her shabby chamoisette 
gloves. 

Gib Brokaw joyously intruded on the 
situation, and with plausible fluency took 
charge. He used Ethel’s salts with good 
effect and managed, before Sylphine 
came to, to get her into his sister’s arms. 

The cornflower-blue eyes opened in a 
maze. Sylphine sat up, delicate hands 
flying to her disordered hair. 

“Better not talk just yet,” Gib ad- 
vised informally. ‘My sister and I will 
take you home in our car.” He picked 
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up her gloves, boosted her to her feet 
and cheerily put her hand through his 
arm. “Ethel, you bring -her portfolio 
and her pocketbook,” he directed. 

Before Sylphine had time to utter 
more than a faint protest, Gib Brokaw 
towed her down the galleries and 
through the exit, to the Brokaw limou- 
sine. 

Ethel followed, carrying the port- 
folio and purse and looking uncomfort- 
able. 

Gib tucked Sylphine into a corner of 
the luxurious car and put Ethel beside 
her. ‘‘What’s the address?” he genially 
asked the creator of the marigold-and- 
larkspur picture. 

“Vineyard Studios, at Fifty-seventh 
and Tenth Avenue,” she told him in a 
lost voice. 

Gib passed on the information to his 
chauffeur, got into the car and sat op- 
posite Sylphine. ‘“How’s your head?” 
he asked solicitously. 

“Better,” said Sylphine. 
rather frightened as _ the 
started. 

Gib laughed. ‘What’s the matter?” 
he gayly inquired. He bent forward and 
tweaked his sister’s sleeve. “Ethel, play 
up to your réle of hostess—say some- 
thing soothing.” 

With an unconscious shade of con- 
descension Ethel turned to the girl who 
had fainted. “I’m Ethel Brokaw,” she 
said, “and this is my brother Gib—” 

“You keeled .over as we were leaving 
the galleries,” broke in Gib, with pleas- 
ure. He beamed on Sylphine. “How do 
you feel now? Would you like some 
more air? Maybe these flowers smell too 
strong.” He plucked some carnations 
from the flower-cone and threw them 
out the window. They happened to hit 
a passing preacher on the hat. Gib 
laughed hilariously. 

“For pity’s sake, Gib, tone down!” 
remonstrated Ethel. “When you get to 
going, nobody can stop you.”’ She opened 
a catalogue she had brought from the 
exhibition and frowning, began to study 
the lists and prices of the pictures. 

Gib flipped the catalogue out of her 
hand into his. He looked up “My 
Grandmother’s Garden.” “You painted 
this, didn’t you?” he asked Sylphine 


She looked 
limousine 
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Fairchild, putting his carefree finger on 
the listed title. 

Sylphine’s face woke up. “Yes,” she 
said with artistic enthusiasm. 

He gave her a radiant smile. “It’s a 
bully picture! My sis did that dab ‘Féte 
in Berne’—did you see it? We'll buy 
‘My Grandmother’s Garden’ at ninety 
dollars—if you'll let us—and hang it 
in the Brokaw library. What do you 
say about it, Ethel?” 

Ethel was silent. 

Sylphine fixed him with clear, con- 
fiding eyes. “You really think the picture 
worth ninety dollars?’ she questioned 
honestly. 

“T think it worth a*hundred and ninety 
—and we'll pay you that, if Sis says so,” 
flipped Gib. 

“Oh, no!’’ remonstrated Sylphine, 
shrinking as she looked at Ethel. “I 
want just what it’s worth.” 

“My, you’re refreshing,” said Gib. 
“We don’t often run across such in- 
genuousness if this town. Did you paint 
the flowery little picture out of your 
mind ?” 

“No, out of my childhood,” she an- 
swered brightly. “It really is my grand- 
mother’s garden. I used to play in it 
when I was little—it’s a bit of Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee.” 

“Do you come from there?’ asked 
Gib with compound interest. 
“Yes,” she said readily. 
in New York only a year.” 

“And what do.you think of New 
York?” 

“Oh, I love it!” 

‘“Fhat’s fine. I suppose you’re eaten 
up with ambition to astonish dusty old 
Manhattan with your gardens?” 

She nodded, self-enthusiastic. “I want 
to make a specialty of my miniatures,” 
she announced, eagerly showing him a 
pendant she wore—a little miniature set 
around with pearls. “This is my grand- 
mother,” she explained. “I painted it 
before I left home. Isn’t she pretty?” 

“Beautiful!” said Gib, looking at 
the miniature. ‘So. you paint on ivory 
too? My, you’re smart! How about do- 
ing a miniature of our Ethel—just as she 
looks now, with averted profile and nose 
up in the air? That’s a bad fault of 
Ethel’s nose—it turns up so easily. 


“T’ve lived 
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an apple. 








Sylphine opened the door. She had on a white smock, and .... was eating a tomato like 
She in surprise at Gib Brokaw. 











You'll have to bring it down with your 
miniature.” He tossed the catalogue 
_ back to his sister—and as the car stopped 
opened the door of the limousine. 


HE Vineyard Studios were in an 

j atrocious location, Gib thought as he 
‘ helped Sylphine to the pavement and 
felt the texture of her hand. “A refined 
kid like this living on Tenth Avenue!” 
he reflected. “What lunies these artistic 
girls are!” 

Sylphine looked at Ethel. ‘Thank you 
for bringing me home,” she said. 

“Don’t mention it,” replied Ethel. 

“The pleasure has been—ours,” said 
Gib into SyIphine’s pretty ear. . 








She colored, and smiled her response 
at Ethel. Then she looked at Gib and 
repeated, “Thank you.’”’ Somewhat has- 
tily, she turned and walked toward the 
Studios. 

“Wait!” Gib sang after her. - “How 
about our picture ?” 

“Gib, do get in,’ said Ethel in an 
annoyed undertone. “Let the girl go.” 

Gib stepped into the limousine. 

Sylphine, who had stopped when he 
called to her, hesitated, blushing pain- 
fully, on the pavement. 

Ethel told the chauffeur to go on. , 

Gib lifted his hat to Sylphine Fair- 
child, sending her a vibrant farewell 
smile and nod. 
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Sylphine bit her lip—and walked up 
the steps. 

As the Brokaw limousine turned: into 
Fifty-seventh Street, Gib said to Ethel: 
“T bet the child toppled over from semi- 
starvation. I’ve half a mind to go back 
and take her to dinner.” 

“Let her alone,” admonished Ethel. 
“A pity she’s so pretty. Good blood in 
. her somewhere. She’d better go back 
to Chattanooga.” 


“She’d better not!’ said Gib—and fell- 


to whistling abstractedly. 

His absent-mindedness lasted across 
town to the Plaza and through the first 
evolutions of tea and scones. He lost 
his “awayness” with a laugh. “I’ve hit 
on the thing to do!” he exclaimed, heap- 
ing a scone with gooseberry jam. “I 
heard t’other day of an artist who did 
a set of Riverside pictures. We'll order 
such a set from Miss Sylph—to hang 
in the Brokaw breakfast-room!” He 
took a big bite of scone and jam. 

“Gib, don’t follow up that girl and 
turn her head,” said Ethel. “Get your 
mind off the subject.” 

“Mind if I leave you, Sis?” irrele- 
-vantly asked Gib, putting down his fork. 

“Yes, I do,” said Ethel quickly. 

“Have another cup of tea.” 
* Gib craned his well-groomed neck to 
look at a table in an alcove. “There’s 
Watty Atterbury!” he said, and stood 
up. “I’ll trot him over here, Sis—to 
solace you for losing me.” He smiled 
affectionately upon Ethel, saluted Watty 
Atterbury, beckoned him and inveigled 
him into finishing the scone and goose- 
berry jam. 


REEsof the Plaza and his sister, Gib 

hailed a taxi. He sped back to Fifty- 
seventh Street and Tenth Avenue. In a 
spirit of blithe adventure he entered the 
Vineyard Studios and found his way 
up four flights of crumbling stairs. 
Gayly imperative, he knocked on a door 
with the card-plate, SYLPHINE Fatr- 
CHILD. 

Sylphine opened the door. She had 
on a white smock, and her hair, without 
her hat, was entirely harmonious with 
the promise of beauty she exhaled. She 
was eating a tomato like an apple. She 
stared in surprise at Gib Brokaw. 


Gib flushed. “We didn’t. get the 
picture-sale settled up,” he said, some- 
what lamely. 

“No, we didn’t,”” she answered. “Your 
car went on.” 

“Ethel told it to,” he said. “She was 
in a hurry to get up to the Plaza. May 
I talk to you about the picture? And 
I’ve another commission for you. Yes, 
really—we’ve decided to have a set of 
Riverside pictures done. And you're the 
artist to do them—if you will.” He 
spoke at amiable random, looking at the 
tomato in her hand. “Long days on 
Riverside with your brush and your easel 
and a lunch-box are just what you need 
—if you don’t mind my telling you so.” 

She frowned a bit—then looked at him 
with gratitude. “So many orders at once 
are—wonderful!”’ she said breathlessly. 
Her backward step allowed him the 
privilege of her studio. 

Gib went in, laid his hat and stick 
on an easel and looked about him: the 
room Sylphiné lived in was tidy, sunny 
and furnished mostly with small can- 
vases. An end of the window-ledge was 
embellished with a pint bottle of milk, 
a salt-shaker and a half-eaten French 
roll. re 

Sylphine put the tomato beside the 
salt-shaker. She regarded Gib with in- 
creasing happiness. .“A whole set of 
pictures !”’ she marveled. “Do you really 
think my style so good? I’ll show you 
everything I’ve done.” She ran to’ the 
other end of the room and returned with 
her arms full of her work. 

“My, you’re industrious !”’ said Gib. 

Growing prettier and prettier as she 
warmed up, she displayed the-naive, un- 
complex results of her toil. 

Gib enjoyed her immensely. She was 
so full of promise, mentally and phys- 
ically. “Suppose we have dinner together 
and talk over the Riverside pictures,”’ he 
suggested. 

“If you don’t mind, we’ll talk here,” 
she said animatedly, putting her pictures 
away. “I’ve had my dinner.” 

“Oh, no, you haven’t,” he retorted, 
laughing. “Save the tomato for break- 
fast bisque and the roll for luncheon 
breadsticks. Put on your hat and coat 
and come along.” He picked up his 
stick and twirled it in his fingers. 












































She looked at him with the same shade 
of fright that had crossed her face when 
the limousine had started. “I’d really 
rather talk here,” she diffidently de- 
murred. 

Gib was used to having his way. 
“Rot!” he said pleasantly. “Come dine.” 

She shook her mouse-colored head. 
“No,” she said gently. 

A step passed the studio. Sylphine 
appeared relieved. ‘“‘That’s Mr. Rush,” 
she said, running to the door. “Excuse 
me for a minute—I want to tell him 
about the sale and the commissions.” 
She opened the door. “Mr. Rush!” she 
called. 

Gib felt offended; his invitations 
were usually snapped up. He conceived 
an instant dislike for Mr. Rush, whoever 
he might be. 

When he saw Mr. Rush, young 
Brokaw lightly elevated his eyebrows: 
Rush had a handsome head and face, 
but a hump between his shoulders. 

Sylphine told the hunchback in a 
tumble of rapturous words that her pic- 
ture in the exhibition had brought ninety 
dollars and that she was to paint a set 
of Riverside canvases. Rush seemed as 
pleased as she. They talked jubilantly 
for a few minutes. Then Sylphine came 
back with her eyes like diamonds—which 
rather confounded Gib Brokaw. 

He picked up his hat from the easel. 
“If you wont go to dinner with me, I’ll 
skip along and leave you to eat yours 
in peace,” he said airily. 

She put a handful of pansies that the 
hunchback had given her into a glass 


_of water. “That was Jason Rush, who 


does such fine book-covers,” she imparted 
eagerly. “He lives on the top floor.” 

The way she handled the heart’s-ease 
heightened Gib’s airiness. ‘“Who— 
Humpy ?” he said tactlessly. 

There was incredulity in the quick 
turn of her head and in the slow look 
she gave him. 

Gib flushed. “If you can begin on 
the Riverside pictures to-morrow, I'll 
take you up to the Drive and show you 
the spots we want in oils,” he rattled 
off. “How about nine o’clock? That 
too early for you?” 

“No,” replied Sylphine. 

He held out his hand to her with a 
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smile that told her he liked her ever so 
much. ‘To-morrow at nine, then. 
Good-by.” 


RIVERSIDE PARK—vwith its tiers of 

winding walks, picturesque, rustic 
gates, long, smooth sweep of Drive and 
bridle-path above, and wide, colorful 
expanse of river below—is a pleasant 
place to watch a girl become beautiful 
in. 

Though Sylphine Fairchild seemed 
too busy with her dreamy paintings for 
the Brokaw breakfast-room to notice 
that the sun was painting gold glints 
into her own mouse-colored hair and 
touching up her skin with incomparable 
color, Gib Brokaw was not a bit too 
busy to delight in what the artist Nature 
was doing. He took a gratified pleasure 
in Sylphine’s growing appetite for tea 
and French goodies when they sometimes 
stopped of a late afternoon in such 
places as La Bonbonniére, the “sugar- 
plum-box” near Riverside, or the “‘Pic- 
cadilly” on Seventy-second Street. 

Gib asked Sylphine again and again 
to go out with him in the evening, to dine 
and dance and see some of the shows. 
With sincere, eager emphasis, she re- 
iterated that she didn’t like electric lights 
and evening gowns and fox-trotting. 
Which only made him laugh—and urge 
her. / 

He gained his point one windy, zesty 
evening when the sunset drew a path 
of molten gold across the Hudson, and 
a moon came up early. She let him 
take her to dinner in a quaint Italian 
restaurant on upper Broadway. After- 
ward they saw a musical comedy. And 
later he lightly beguiled her into a glit- 
tery Broadway trottery for supper. 

“Tt isn’t so hectic—is it?’ he jested, 
as the waiter went off with their order. 

Sylphine looked about her with a re- 
flection of the molten-gold sunset in her 
shining eyes. 

“How’d you like to dance the rest of 
the night and see some of the stage 
celebrities breakfasting at Jack’s?” 

She excitedly twisted the miniature 
pendant she always wore. Her eyes were 
like new moons. 

“So you do like the gaudy side!” he 
triumphed. ‘“You’re not so darned ex- 








Jason Rush came down to her studio and talked to her. “Take the pictures to a dealer and get what you can for 
them,” advised Jason. . .. . “He probably didn’t realize what this would do to you.” 
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traordinary!” He became hilarious. 
“How'd you like to do a set of night-life 
pictures for the Brokaw collection?” 

Her fingering of the pendant slowed. 

He glanced in volatile mood around 
the trottery. ‘See those shoulder-blades 
over there,” he said foolishly. “Aren’t 
they awful things to be uncovered to the 
light ?” 

Sylphine looked at the shoulder-blades 
—and looked down. Her hand fell 
through the chain of her pendant, and 
in falling, snapped one of the fragile 
links. The pendant dropped from her 
throat to the floor. 

“T’ll get it,’ said Gib, jumping up. 
As he reached for the miniature, a danc- 
ing foot happened to step on it. 

Gib picked up the pieces and ruefully 
handed them to Sylphine. ‘Poor old 
Grandma, gone to the Willies in a trot !” 
he said. 

Sylphine put the ruined miniature into 
the pocket of her velvet jacket. She 
looked down again. 


HE waiter came with their order. Gib 

began to eat his supper with relish. 
He talked while he ate; and as his 
easily exhilarated spirits rose, he let his 
tongue run away with him—told several 
spicy stories and made some unneces- 
sary comments on the gowns around 
them. 

At the end of the supper Sylphine 
vetoed dancing and Jack’s—asked him to 
take her home. 

Her withdrawal from the joy-ride he 
was giving her irritated Gib. Airily, as 
if she bored him, he acceded to her 
requests—handed her with overelaborate 
care into his car and half yawned as he 
told his chauffeur to take them to the 
Vineyard: Studios. 

In the limousine he twiddled his 
thumbs for a few blocks. 

Then he got over his tantrum. “Don’t 
let’s fuss,” he said good-humoredly. 
“I’m sorry I was so flip about the old 
lady’s miniature. That’s what riled you; 
wasn’t it? You may as well know, in 
the early stages of our friendship, that 
the right word for the right moment 
isn’t a virtue I possess. I always put my 
hoof into it by saying something that 
sounds as if I didn’t give a rip. And I 
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do. Honestly, I do, ladykin.” He seized 
Sylphine’s hand and cuddled it to him. 

Sylphine drew her hand away. - “It’s 
hard to believe that you do,” she said, 
with difficulty. She averted her head. 

“You’re mad as a hornet,” he jauntily 
accused. “Let me see how you look when 
you want to sting.” He turned her face 
around to him—the first personal liberty 
he had ever taken. 

“Please,” said Sylphine distinctly. 

He let go of her and put his hands 
into his pockets. “My, you’re prudish,” 
he commented, piqued. “I never saw 
such a girl—I bet your grandmother’s 
got more of the devil in her!” 

Her silence goaded him to furthet 
wordy indiscretions: “You act as if 
you’d come to New York to teach Sunday 
school! Why don’t you go down to the 
Bowery and sweetly sing in the mis- 
sions? No wonder your paintings are so 
namby-pamby!”’ He said it without 
meaning it, said it heartlessly, out of 
his offended mood. 

Sylphine shivered back into a corner. 

Gib dug his hands deeper into his 
pockets. He looked from the window. 
He settled his tie and endeavored to ap- 
pear at ease. 

The car stopped at the Studios. Gib 
put his hand on the limousine knob but 
did not open the door. “Are you going 
to snap ‘Good night’ at me?” he asked. 
“Because if you are, we'll wait till you 
aren't. I don’t like being snapped at.” 

“Good night,” said Sylphine politely. 

He folded his arms. “I can’t see that 
I’ve done anything to merit your atti- 
tude,” he said hotly. “I apologized for 
getting gay with your grandmother. I 
think that’s enough.” 

“T don’t know what you mean by ‘my 
attitude,’ said Sylphine, ‘in her low 
voice. “I’m not angry with you.” 

He shrugged—and yanked open the 
door of the limousine. 

On the pavement, not far from the 
curb, stood Jason Rush, the hunchback 
artist. He was watching the Brokaw 
limousine with an anxious expression. 
His patient attitude showed that he had 
been waiting on the pavement for some 
time. 

Sylphine stood up. “There’s Mr. 
Rush,” she said, in obvious relief. 
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She gave Gib Brokaw her hand. 
“Good night,” she repeated reservedly. 
She stepped from the car and walked 
toward Jason Rush, who came to meet 
her. 

“Speed up!” Gib directed his chauf- 
feur. He slammed the door shut. “I’m 
darned if I want to rival a humpy!” he 
said half aloud—and flushed. 

He slid down in the limousine seat 
and mentally ejaculated: ‘Let her find 
another art-patron—and try her luck!” 


OR a long time the set of Riverside 

pictures for the Brokaws hung fire, 
because Gib Brokaw did not show up 
again at the Vineyard Studios. This 
left several unsold pictures on Sylphine’s 
hands and a knife in her sensibilities. 
At first she could not believe that Gib 
intended letting the commission slide. 
But as the days went by and she heard 
nothing from him, it became gradually 
convincing that he had not been in 
earnest when he ordered the pictures. 

Sylphine suffered the hot agony of a 
first disillusionment. She had believed 
in Gib Brokaw, believed in everybody— 
Gib had seemed idly to trick her. She 
began to see people with crossed eyes. 
Her power to paint was held in abey- 
ance. Her faculties suffered strabismus. 

Then she received a big box of roses 
from Gib Brokaw and a brief, super- 
ficial note—asking if he might take up 
the Riverside pictures again. 

In her reply, she cut off the Brokaw 
commission. 

Jason Rush came down to her studio 
and talked to her. The hump between 
his shoulders had helped Jason work 
life out.. He told her some of the things 
he had been through and some of the 
things others in the game had been 
through. 

She told him what Gib Brokaw had 
done and how he had done it. 

“Take the pictures to a dealer and 
get what you can for them,” advised 
Jason. “Don’t let them lie around your 
studio. And don’t brood over it. He 
probably didn’t realize what this would 
do to you—he isn’t giving birth to brain- 
stuff and selling it in the market-place.” 

“No, he isn’t,” said Sylphine, putting 

up her head. ‘He hasn’t any brains.” 


“He probably thinks only the brain- 
less paint pictures,” said Jason. 

“He couldn’t mix a color!” cried 
Sylphine scornfully. “I saw him try 
once.” Her face burned. “The only 
things he can mix are—cocktails and 
words!” Her well-bred hands twisted 
and clenched. 

“Now you're coming alive,” said 
Jason. “But don’t keep the hurt alive. 
It dulls the mind.” 

“I’m not hurt,” said Sylphine, with a 
flash in her cornflower eyes. - Tears came 
into her eyes and drowned their lie. She 
averted her head. The tears came fast. 

Jason Rush’s hand went out to her— 
and fell to his side. ‘Don’t cry, Syl- 
phine,” he said. “Hurts follow hurts so 
fast that there’s no use wasting tears on 
any of them. Smile up. The end is apt 
to be happy when you are young and 
straight-backed.” He wrapped up the 
paintings she had done for the Brokaws, 
and told her again to take them to a 
dealer. ¢ ; 


GYLPHIN E followed the advice. The 

dealer, on divers occasions, had 
cheated Sylphine. But to-day, though he 
rubbed his itching palms and pulled his 
beard and declared her pictures no good 
at all, Sylphine got her price. 

On the way home she saw Gib Brokaw. 
He was in his car, driving very slowly 
in the vicinity of Fifty-seventh Street 
and Tenth Avenue. Their eyes met 
across the hodgepodge of the street. She 
checked his leap from his car by a dis- 
tant bow. With a composed, reticent 
step, she passed him. 

In her studio she began to paint at 
dead heat. She did a big canvas, called 
“In-creeping -Tide’—a sullen sweep of 
leaden, lashed waves upon a dun-colored 
shore. There was power, pain and some- 
thing like perfection in the work. 

A second note, hurried and incoherent, 
came from Gib Brokaw. Its purport 
announced that he had another commis- 
sion for her, and that if she would ac- 
cept it there would be no gaps or breaks. 

Sylphine ignored the note. 

A mammoth, noteless offering of or- 
chids from Gib Brokaw climbed up to 
the altitude she had reached and made 
her passionately wish things had been 
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Gib Brokaw hesitated on Sylphine’s threshold. He had a huge florist’s box under his arm..... When he saw 
Sylphine Fairchild backed up against her window, he lost his head and laughed. 
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different. 
vital picture, called ‘““The Dike.” She 
finished it with a brush that was realistic 
and grim. 

To get away from the tension of taut, 
practical work, at the finish of a third 
virile canvas called “Nude,” Sylphine 
tied up her mouse-colored hair in a 
kerchief, put on a big apron, swept and 
garnished her sunny, bare room—and did 
up a washing. Like many another em- 
bryo genius, she laundered her own linen. 

She was stringing a dainty chemise, 
a white smock and a pair of white stock- 
ings across her window to dry, when an 
impetuous knock sounded on her door. 

She knew Gib Brokaw’s knock. Her 
heart knocked at the sound. ont 

The rap-tap grew distracted when’ she 
didn’t answer. She pictured him getting 
excited and flushed outside her door. She 
hoped, as she stood motionless, unable 
because of her emotions to take down 
her windowful of washing, that the ex- 
citement was hurting him—as he had so 
wantonly hurt her. She reflected that 
anything that balked him hurt him. 

In icy supremacy, she waited to hear 
him turn and go. Instead, he went on 
knocking. 

She felt that he was going to stand 
there and knock all day! Then she heard 
the door of the opposite studio open and 
the voice of Olivia Parrish—a stained- 
glass designer—in the hall. 

Olivia opened Sylphine’s door. “I 
thought you were at home,” she said. 
“Here’s a caller.” Olivia went back to 
her studio. 

Gib ‘Brokaw hesitated on Sylphine’s 
threshold. Sylphine did not ask him to 
come in. 

He had a huge florist’s box under his 
arm. He looked as if he had been suffer- 
ing not only in the last few minutes but 
in the last few months. A good deal of 
his hilarity had flown. 

But he did not live up to this ad- 
mirable new look of repression. When 
he saw Sylphine Fairchild backed up 
against her window he lost his head and 
laughed. 

The sound roused a fury in Sylphine. 
She lost her ladyhood. Slim, white arms 
akimbo, face blooming with a rush. of 
rich color, she said evenly: “If you’ve 
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come to give me any more commissions, 
you may go to the devil.” 

He dropped the florist’s box. 

She defended herself: “It’s the way 
to talk to you. It’s the way to talk to 
everybody. I was too frank, too confid- 
ing, too namby-pamby.” She was tur- 
bulent, stormy. ‘New York’s no place 
for a lady! And if you don’t believe 
that I meant what I said, and that I’ve 
learned the lesson you taught me, I’ll 
say it, and some more, again.” 

“No, don’t!” expostulated Gib. He 
opened the florist’s box—flung a sheaf of 
orchids and roses at her feet. “Flanked 
by your adorable clothesline!” he sput- 
tered incoherently. ‘‘Blustering like a 
lovely little fish-woman!”’ He seized her 
hands. “Don’t tell me to go to the devil | 
—it isn’t the way to talk, ladykin! New 
York’s no place for you? Honey! dear! 
dearest !—we’ll move to Tennessee!” 

He cuddled her hands. “And—if you 
don’t believe it—and that I’ve learned 
a lesson or tevo—lI’ll say it—and some 
more—again !” He grabbed up the flow- 
ers and forced them into her arms. He 
lost his equilibrium and became hilari- 
ous. “Your pictures are bully—stunning 
as your grandmother!” he ardently 
jerked out. “I’ll motor to Chat., Tenn., 
and bring the old lady back. I want to 
meet her. I “want to take her to trot. 
Sylph, you’ve got to marry me! I can’t 
live without you! I can’t sleep nights! 
I’ve walked Riverside, till I know it 
from Seventy-second Street to where it 
ends! Sylph, I love you! admire you! 
worship you!—for the true-blue lady 
you are! Marry me, darling! We'll live 
happy ever after—in spite of oil and 
water—and all that sort of thing!” He 
climaxed his cloud of bewildering words 
by catching her in his arms and hugging 
her off her feet. 

She was pliant. The sight of him 
again, the sound of his voice, his touch, 
made her know that, in spite of his 
faults and foibles, she loved him. 

Her love for him flowed over her 
being in a strong, multicolored wave. 
But the tide of her joy was in-creeping— 
because he had killed in her for all 
time the fond illusions that had made 
her dream in idyllic reverie before her 
picture, “My Grandmother’s Garden.” 
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HIS is not a story of the 
| -_ Eternal Triangle, but of a 
i} Temporary Pentagen. 

It would simplify matters—in this as 
in all stories—if one might follow the 
theatrical plan and start out with a 
printed cast. The cast, in this particular 
story, would also contain the five angles 
of the Pentagon. It would read: 














Dick Racnar—The Man. 

Tuetis Racnar—The Woman. 

MaAxIMILIAN VAN Scuaick, M. D.— 
The Doctor. 

Irts THorp—The Other Woman. 

RotF HettmMAN—The Other Man. 


As a matter of fact, though, The 
Other Man and The Other Woman, in 
the following pages, serve chiefly as pegs 
whereon to hang the plot. On the stage 
they would be represented by the direc- 


When the Devil 
Was Sick 
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tions: “Confused Sound Without’ or 
“Enter Courier.” 

Dick Ragnar and his wife, Thetis, 
had been married for seven years—ever 
since she was twenty and he twenty-five. 
They had been outrageously in love 
with each other—which had been their 
one excuse for marriage, since neither of 
them had a cent in cash or a dollar in 
prospects. 

Dick had been graduated from the 
law-school one week before the wedding. 
Thetis had learned, at a cooking class, 
to make Scotch woodcock and angel 
food and golden buck. 

The two lovers had pooled their life- 
equipment and had been married. 
Dick had got a job in a law-office at 
fifteen dollars a week, and Thetis had 


earned practical housekeeping in a two- 
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room - and - kitchenette dovecote that 
stood five elevatorless floors above the 
street-level. 

According to all precedent, they 
ought to have been excessively miser- 
able, after the first golden mania ran 
its course. Dick should have been 
morose and down-at-heel ; Thetis should 
have waxed snappy and slatternly. 

Instead they had been gloriously 
happy. They had adapted themselves 
by magic to the cramped new condi- 
tions. Poverty had not oppressed them. 
They had become jollily drunk with it. 

As a surreptitious feast of stale cu- 
cumbers has been known to cure cholera 
—as a nervous shock has cured nervous 
prostration—so these young idiots’ chal- 
lenge to common sense and their blithe 
defiance of the grim law of probability 
had attracted Fortune’s’ whimsical 
favor. 

Inside of a year Dick’s puny income 
had doubled. Inside of two years he 
had. a little law-office of his own. In- 
side of three he had won a spectacular 
forlorn-hope case that sent his fame 
and his fees a-rocketing. 

He caught the notice of a big cor- 
poration—then of another. Within five 
years after he and Thetis committed 
financial suicide by marrying on noth- 
ing a year, he had dazedly realized that 
he was a successful lawyer and that he 
stood in line for wealth and for pos- 
sible judgeship. 

The first boosts of fortune had been 
hailed by the two lovers with clamorous 
delight, as implying new good times 
together and as verifying the lofty opin- 
ion they had both formed of Dick’s 
ability. Then, before either of them 
quite realized it, a bogy-man named 
“Success” invaded their adorably happy 
life and began to shoulder them apart. 


E came in various forms, this 
success-bogy—in the form of more 
work for Dick and more social obliga- 
tions for Thetis—in the guise of a troop 
of friends of both sexes, in fifty other 
ways such as encompass newly success- 
ful people. 
With poverty had come home-life, 
sweet companionship, solitude from dis- 
tracting outside interests. Success 
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rudely flung open the home-doors, let- 
ting in the world with it flood of out- 
siders, of pressing society-engagements, 
of extraneous interests. And bit by bit 
the home ceased to be a home. The 
lovers, unrealizing, ceased to be lovers. 

When a fifteen-cent bunch of carna- 
tions had been an event, Thetis -had 
rejoiced at their advent and had rap- 
turously hugged the giver. But she 
accepted huge drifts of orchids, now, in 
a far less emotional fashion. 

When Thetis had surreptitiously 
saved enough pennies out of the house- 
keeping-fund to buy Dick a box of his 
favorite (but too costly) cigarettes, he 
had smoked them as a joyous cere- 
monial, with the giver superintending 
the rite from a perch on his knee. Now 
there was no ceremony and little thrill 
in the oft-purchased big boxes of 
Corona-Corona or Hoyo cigars. 

Home evenings had been a delight. 
Now they were so rare that they had 
lost their savor. Yawns, at such times, 
were more pfentiful than kisses. 

The Ragnars had made few friends 
in the early days, being too poor to 
entertain, and too happy to want to. 
The only member of their former tiny 
coterie who went with them from the 
old life to the new was Doctor Maxi- 
milian Van Schaick, a queer old medical 
genius who had brought Thetis into 
the world and whose influence had 
secured for Dick the latter’s first law- 
case. 

Van Schaick alone of their friends 
grumpily refused to congratulate the 
Ragnars on their changed fortunes. He 
told them, gruffly, and more than once, 
that they were much better off as they 
had been. They both laughed at the 
cranky old chap for saving so absurd 
a thing; and as they could not win his 
approval, they more or less lost sight 
of him in the rush of other interests. 


T was at about this time that Dick 

met Iris Thorp. She was a widow 
and she put her business affairs into 
Dick’s charge. She was under thirty, 
intensely pretty and with a gay charm 
that men found irresistible. Dick, per- 
force, had to see much of Mrs. Thorp 
in connection with the managing of her 




















money and in regard to several estate 
suits. And somehow she arranged that 
he should see still more of her than 
actual business called for. 

All at once Dick Ragnar woke to a 
knowledge that he was thinking al- 
together too much and too often about 
Iris. At first, the realization gave him 
a jarring little shock. Then, manlike, 
he began to look about him for ex- 
cuses. 

And he found them. In nothing else 
is the Biblical promise, ‘Seek and ye 
shall find!” more amply verified than 
in the matter of excuses. 

For example: Dick noted that Thetis 
was seldom at home nowadays when he 
chanced to get back from the office 
earlier than usual. (Of old these had 
been gala times.) Or if she was at home, 
there were a lot of silly people who had 
dropped in to tea. When there weren’t 
a lot, there was fairly certain to be one. 
And that “one” had a way of being 
Rolf Hellman. 

Moreover, when Dick and she did 
chance to be alone together, she was 
full of other interests and either yawned 
dumbly in his face or else chattered 
about people or things that did not con- 
cern him at all. He was not jealous 
of Hellman,—a decent enough fellow, 
of his sort,—but he did not like the 
way the chap was trying to install him- 
self as tame cat in the Ragnar home. 
If Thetis was going to crowd her own 
husband out of her life, for such people 
as Hellman and the rest—why, she had 
herself to blame if Dick sought amuse- 
ment elsewhere. 

And with this salve to his conscience, 
Dick no longer bothered to resist the 
impulse to drop in at Mrs. Thorp’s 
pretty apartment for a cup of tea on 
the way home from the office. 

A kindly solicitous friend, who once 
met him there, felt it her duty to men- 
tion the call to Thetis. Thetis joked 
Dick about it. He retorted in jocular 
phrase that Hellman took up so much 
room in the Ragnar house that its 
master was crowded out. To which 
Thetis gayly answered that it was lucky 
there was a cozy refuge for the exiled 
husband in Mrs. Thorp’s apartment. 
Whereat the subject dropped, with 
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a mutual laugh. But the laugh had a 
razor-edge; and it clove still deeper 
the ever-deepening chasm between them. 


HEN, one sloppy March morning, 

Dick started for the office ten 
minutes late and in such a hurry that 
he forgot his rubbers. Two years 
earlier, Thetis would no more have let 
him go rubberless into the slush than 
she would have let him start down- 
town without his trousers. But of 
late, such foolish little details had 
slipped her mind. Besides, she was 
breakfasting in bed this morning—as the 
aftermath of a dinner dance of the 
preceding night. 

To mere man, a breakfast in bed is 
a thing of horror, something to look 
back on with loathing. To the average 
woman it represents the pinnacle of 
blissful luxury. Thetis breakfasted in 
bed more and more often nowadays, 
leaving Dick with no cheerier com- 
panion than his morning paper to share 
with him the first meal of the day. 

Dick had a drivingly busy forenoon. 
At lunch-time he discovered he was not 
hungry, and that invisible ice-rivulets 
were doing funny things up and down 
his spine—also that some one had poured 
a ton or so of hot lead into his brains, 
and that his knees and elbows were 
stuffed with aching nerves. 

He got through the busy afternoon 
somehow, and left the office as early as 
he could—for he had promised to call 
on Iris Thorp on the way home. But 
to his surprise, as he came out into 
the street, he found he did not want to 
call on anyone, not even on Iris. He 
was sick ; his head throbbed ; his tongue 
and lips were dry; when he did not 
flush all over with heat, he shook with © 
chill. He wanted to go home and go 
to bed. 

He telephoned Mrs. Thorp that he 
would be detained at the office too late 
to pay his promised call. Then he 
hurried off to his own house. 

He remembered what a jolly and 
intimate time together he and Thetis 
had had, several years ago, during the 
one brief illness of his married life, 
and how prettily she had nursed him 
and prepared wonderful invalid dishes 


Dick no longer bothered to resist the impulse to drop in at Mrs. Thorpe’s for a cup of tea. A kindly solicitous 
friend, who once met him there, felt it her duty to:mention the call to Thetis. 
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and read aloud to him and sung him 
the old songs he loved. It would be 
like this now—perhaps. And he won- 
dered why the prospect did not make 
him happier. 


UT it was not like the old times at 

all. When he reached home, Thetis 
was not there. And he remembered, 
belatedly, that she had planned to set 
out at noon for a six-day house-party 
at a friend’s country-place. The pro- 
posed parting had not much interested 
Dick when she had told him of it. In- 
deed, now he remembered he _ had 
planned to use at least one evening of 
his six-day freedom to take Iris Thorp 
to dinner and to the theater. 

The house was dreary and dim and 
altogether cheerless. Dick announced to 
the uninterested servants that he had 
grippe and that he wanted all the hot 
whisky and lemonade that he could 
drink—also a hot-water bag. With this 
latter Abishag-consoler, he crawled into 
bed and spent the night in a confused 
series of efforts to try cases before 
judges who slept and juries that sang. 

When Thetis came back, nearly a 
week later, Dick was up and around 
the house once more but very shaky and 
weak and listless and unshaven. The 
grippe itself had departed, but it had 
left him limp and worn out. 

Thetis was courteously remorseful 
for leaving him untended, and she asked 
in real concern why he had not sent 
word to her of his illness. As there 
was no logical answer to this query, 
she went on to ask if Dr. Van Schaick 
thought he was wholly out of danger. 
Then the fact developed that, like most 
men, he had not troubled to send for 
the doctor at all, but had dosed the 
fever out of himself with hot Scotch, 
starvation and quinine. 

Dick added the news that he hoped to 
be well enough to get back to the office 
by the next day. 

His unromantically bloodshot eyes and 
unshaven jaw sent a shiver of momen- 
tary disgust through Thetis, as she 
contrasted them with the well-groomed 
aspect of Hellman and the other bache- 
lors at the house-party. But instantly 
her dormant maternal instinct awoke— 


to the extent of telephoning Dr. Van 
Schaick to drop around at once for a 
look at the convalescent. 


bs * bast SCHAICK spent two minutes 

in questioning the sulkily reluctant 
Dick, and the best part of a half-hour 
in examining him. 

“Look here, Doc!” crossly protested 
the tired patient at last, “if you keep 
your confounded ear to my left side 
much longer, it’ll take root there and 
we'll be Siamese Twins. What’s the 
matter, anyhow? Are you getting too 
deaf to hear my heart beat?” 

“No,” said Van Schaick very gravely 
as he lifted his head and looked with 
strange intentness into Dick’s glowering 
eyes. “No, my boy, I’m not deaf. And 
I can hear your heart beat very plainly. 
But I want to hear it still better. So, 
if you'll let me use your ’phone, I'll 
send around for my stethoscope and for 
one or two other instruments that I—” 

“Go ahead and send for a whole set 
of gardening tools, for all I care,” 
vouchsafed Dick crankily. “I suppose 
you pill-jugglers have to go through 
that sort of hocus-pocus to impress 
your patients with your importance. If 
you just said to me: ‘You are a bit weak 
from grippe and you’d better take a 
bottle of tonic,’ that would be too simple 
and truthful to fit your profession.” 

“Yes,” gently assented Van Schaick 
as he went to the telephone, “that 
would be too simple—far too simple, in 
your case.” 

“What do you mean, Doctor?” de- 
manded Thetis worriedly. “Is there 
something really the matter with him?” 

The Doctor called up his office and 
gave his directions before answering her. 
Then, to her repeated question, he 
answered in what both his hearers could 
see was a very patent evasion: 

“My dear girl, there is ‘something 
really the matter’ with all of us. We 
absorb germs of fatal diseases every 
day. Our delicate organisms are always 
on the brink of collapse. Don’t you 
remember the old Sunday-school hymn: 


Our life contains a thousand springs 
And dies if one goes wrong. 

Strange that a harp of thousand strings 
Should stay in tune so long! 
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“Isaac Watts knew what he was 
writing about, even if he was a parson 
instead of a practitioner. You see, we 
doctors—” 


“tf WANT to know if there’s really 

anything wrong with Dick!” insisted 
Thetis, heatedly breaking in on the old 
man’s homily. ‘Tell me!” 

“Rot!” growled Dick. ‘Don’t you 
see he’s only living up to his measly 
profession? Why, once when I was a 
kid, a doctor told me I had an ‘exacer- 
bated hyperemia of the cornea.’ And 
I was scared stiff, till I found it just 
meant the whites of my eyes were blood- 
shot. He—” 

“Doctor,” again demanded Thetis, “I 
want to know why you listened so long 
to the beating of Dick’s heart, and why 
you’ve sent for those instruments.” 

“Grippe almost always leaves the 
heart rather wabbly for a few days,” 
explained Dick impatiently. “That’s 
the idea, isn’t it, Doc?” 

“Ves,” said Van Schaick, “that is the 
idea. By the way, up to the time you 
fell ill, had you been feeling pretty 
well?” 

“Not especially,” answered Dick, 
after a moment of thought. ‘Now that 
I remember, I’ve been in rather rotten 
shape nearly all winter. Nothing to 
write home about or call out the guards 
for. Just too much work and too much 
food and too little sleep and no exer- 
cise. I dare say I’ve felt as three busy 
men out of five feel during a rush 


winter. I'll be all right when spring 
comes.” 
“M-m-m,” commented the Doctor. 


“And this attack of grippe was just 
like all the others you’ve ever had?” 

“No two attacks of grippe were ever 
alike,” said Dick. ‘Even a doctor ought 
to know that. But they’re all like 
grippe.” 

“Perhaps this one was not,” ven- 
tured Van Schaick. 

“What—what do you mean?” cried 
Thetis. 

“Oh, here come my _ instruments,” 
exclaimed the Doctor in very evident 
relief. ‘Now, lad, if you'll unfasten 
your vest again and loosen your collar 
—better take off your coat too.” 
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HE was no longer the elderly and 
prosy friend, but the wholly pro- 
fessional and incisive physician. He 
applied the rubber-coiled stethoscope ; 
he bent the grudging Dick’s body from 
one angle to another; he thumped here 
and tapped there ; always he listened. 

Dick, with bad grace, suffered the 
prolonged examination. Thetis in 
growing alarm watched. the old man 
at his mysterious work. When the 
instruments were at last laid aside, she 
hazarded a tremulous: 

“Well?” 

Van Schaick did not answer. He was 
looking down; and his fingers were 
playing a tattoo on the table-edge. 
Presently he spoke—with a _ jerky 
nervousness that astonished them. 

“Know Erdheim?”’ he _ snapped. 
“Ever meet him? Ever see him? Ever 
hear of him?” 

“Dr. Max Erdheim?” asked Thetis, 
wondering. ‘“Isn’t he the great heart- 
specialist? ‘The man who was called in 
when President—” 

“Yes. He’s the best—the best of a 
big lot. Ever meet him, either of you?” 
he asked, looking frowningly from one 
to the other. 

Dick shook his head. 

“No,” said Thetis. “What about 
him? And what has he to do with—” 

“With Dick?” supplemented Van 
Schaick. ‘Nothing, yet. But I want 
him to. I'll call him up as soon as I 
get home. I'll make an appointment, 
if I can, for him to be here with me at 
ten to-morrow morning.” 

“T’ve got to be at my office before 
ten to-morrow morning,” protested 
Dick. “I—” 

“You will be here, to-morrow at ten,” 
denied Van Schaick. “And you will 
stay here until that time—preferably 
in bed.” 

He spoke as though reproving some 
querulous child; and yet there was an 
undertone of something akin to solem- 
nity in his dry old voice. 

Thetis and Dick looked at each other 
—Dick perplexed, Thetis in terror. 

“Hello, there!” protested Dick as Van 
Schaick clicked shut his ugly black bag 
and made for the door. “You're not 
going without telling me what’s the 

















That isn’t playing 





trouble, are you? 
the game.” 

“T never ‘play’ the game,” returned 
the Doctor, without stopping in his pon- 
derous doorward progress. “I fight 
it. Good day. At ten, sharp, to- 
morrow—unless I ’phone you that Erd- 
heim is busy.” 

“Doctor !’ pleaded Thetis frantically, 
catching up with him in the hall, ‘what 
is it? You must tell me!” 

“My little girl,” said the old fellow 
tenderly, patting her shoulder as he 
spoke, “I will tell you everything about 
it, because you have a right to know 
what you are facing. I will tell you— 
just as soon as Erdheim has seen him.” 

“No! No!” she ordered, fierce with 
anxiety. “Tell me now!” 

“My child,” soothed Van Schaick, 
“T have no right to tell you until some 
better man endorses my opinion. That 
is why I want Erdheim. He is the best. 
There is no appeal from him.” 

Pityingly he brushed away the clasp 
of her detaining hands and jogged out 
of the house. Thetis ran back to her 
husband, who stood in the center of the 
living-room, blinking bewilderedly and 
trying not to look scared. 

“Oh, Dick,” she sobbed. ‘‘Dick!” 

She put her arms about him as might 
a mother who longs to shield her little 
child from harm. In an anguish of dread 
she clasped him to her. 

“They sha’n’t hurt you, dear,” she 
murmured idiotically, over and over 
again. ‘They sha’n’t. I’m right here.” 

He Said nothing—partly because 
there was nothing to say—partly be- 
cause he dared not trust the steadiness 
of his voice. But he smoothed her 
shimmering hair—and stooped to kiss 
her reassuringly. 

The years were rolling back. The 
success-bogy was hiding his home-smash- 
ing. presence from them. Husband and 
wife were closer together in body and 
in spirit than for many a long day. 


N EXT morning, promptly at ten, Dr. 
Van Schaick reappeared. With him 
was a frowsier and older man than him- 
self, whom he treated with exaggerated 
respect and who spoke not one word 
throughout the visit. 
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Once more Van Schaick pounded and 
tapped the patient’s torso. The stranger 
did the same, and they both listened 
long and breathlessly into the ear-plates 
at the end of their instruments’ rubber 
tubes. 

To Thetis’ eager questioning they 
made no reply at all. Dick, his lips 
very tight-set, asked no questions. He 
answered, as curtly as could be, various 
queries which Van Schaick put to him 
for Erdheim’s benefit. 

By and by the two doctors went into 
another room to consult. Ten minutes 
later the front door shut and Van 
Schaick came back into the living-room 
alone. He found Dick and Thetis 
standing extremely close together and 
covertly holding each other’s hands. 

“Erdman has gone,” he told them 
brusquely. ‘He left me to tell you. 
Said it was no part of his work. Soft- 
hearted for such a big man. He—” 

“Tell me!” pleaded Thetis, her 
feminine intuition showing her that the 
doctor was nervously seeking to post- 
pone whatever sentence he had to pro- 
nounce. 

Dr. Van Schaick cleared his throat, 
winked very rapidly as though to rid 
his spectacled eyes of unbidden mist, 
and turned to Dick. 

“My boy,” he said kindly, “it’s a 
blow. And you must stand it as God 
meant brave men to stand such things.” 

“Fire away!’ commanded Dick, his 
throat husky, his shoulders unconsciously 
squaring. 

“It is the heart—as I feared,” said 
Van Schaick awkwardly, fumbling with 
his watch-chain as he talked, and avoid- 
ing his hearers’ eyes. ‘I wont go into 
details; that you couldn’t understand, 
anyhow. You have heard of aneurisms, 
perhaps? When one attaches itself to 
the heart—especially to the left ventri- 
cle—” 

“Well?” rasped Dick. 

“TIt—such a case is incurable, lad,” 
went on the Doctor hesitatingly. ‘With 
every care, and with freedom from work 
and worry and excitement, you may— 
you may—” 

“He may get well,” eagerly finished 
Thetis. 

“He may live—for three months at 
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most,” corrected Van-Schaick, his dry 
voice heavy with sorrow. 

Dick’s teeth set, with an audible 
snap. But he kept his head high; 
and he looked his judge square in the 
face. Thetis cowered as from a whip- 
lash, and once more her arms crept 
shieldingly about her doomed husband. 

“That is Erdheim’s opinion too?” 
asked Dick steadily. 

“He agrees with me in every detail,” 
said the Doctor. 

“Then,” decided Dick, “‘there’s no use 
frittering away precious time on other 
specialists, since you say he is the best. 
And the time that remains is precious. 
Three months is the outside limit?” 

“Come to my office two months from 
to-day—if you are able to,” replied Van 
Schaick. “I'll look you over once more 
then and tell’you, just as frankly as 
I’ve told you to-day, how much time is 
left. But remember, I said three months 
at most. There is nothing I can do for 
you,” he continued, speaking briskly, to 
hide his emotion. “You will not suffer. 
That is the one blessing of your malady. 
You can take up normal life—in a care- 
ful way, of course—for most of the 
period. To all intents and purposes you 
will feel almost as well as usual. It 
is very merciful, this ailment of yours. 


Even toward the end—” 
A FLOOD of weeping broke on his 
words. Thetis’ gallantly preserved 
self-control had gone to pieces. She 
clung to her fated husband, sobbing as 
if her heart would burst, holding him 
tight — tight — tight —to her heaving 
breast. Dr. Van Schaick nodded gravely 
and left them alone together. 

It was Dick who broke the awful 
silence that brooded over them, there in 
their solitude. 

“The luck has run strong, this past 
year or so,” he said dispassionately. 
“Everything succeeded. And now I see 
why. The investments I’ve made, and 
this house, and my share in the firm— 
all those will keep you comfortably. 
Those and the insurance—” 

“Oh, stop!’ she wailed. “Stop! How 
can you think of such things, when— 
when—” 

“It would be a pretty poor kind of 
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cuss who wouldn’t think of.-just those 
things, first of all, at a time like this,”’ 
answered Dick. “You see, girl—you’re 
all that really counts—you and your 
welfare.” : 

“No!” she denied miserably, and 
making no effort to stem her tears. 
“I’m not! I’m not! I’m not worth a 
single thought from you, my darling. 
Why, you don’t even know how worth- 
less I am. Listen: Only yesterday, on 
the train coming home, I got to think- 
ing how far apart we had grown, you 
and I. And I wondered if we hadn’t 
made a mistake and if we had really 
loved each other ; and if. we weren’t mis- 
married and wouldn’t be happier, sepa- 
rated. I did. I honestly did, Dick! 
Oh, I’ve been crazy. And now that it’s 
too late, I’m all sane again. I love you 
so! And now I know I’ve always 
loved you, and that nothing and no one 
ever mattered except just you! Oh, I’ve 
been so vile, in my heart! So wicked 
and—and—untrue! “Why, sometimes, 
I’ve even wondéred if I didn’t care for 
Rolf Hellman! And—and I’ve almost 
let him make love to me. And—I—I— 
liked it. I must have been insane, 
Dick. Wont you forgive me? I—” 


S# E got no further. Dick’s hand was 
over her mouth. Her husband was 
soothing her hysterical outbreak and 
calling her the dear, silly, secret love- 
names that once had meant so much to 
them both. Then presently he answered 
her. 

“If you’ve been crazy, little sweet- 
heart,” he told her, “then I’ve been 
crazy and drunk too. For I got sick 
of our home and impatient at you and 
wondering why we ever married. And 
I did worse. I fancied I didn’t care 
about you any more—and that you didn’t 
care about me either—and that we'd 
be better off traveling separate roads. 
I—I went so far as to think—to think 
I cared a lot about another woman. 

“T can tell you all this, now, just as 
I’d tell you about a bad dream—because 
it isn’t true. The second I heard I 
must die in three months, I knew there 
wasn’t anybody on earth for me, but 
you. It ali came to me as clear as God’s 
And everything else rotted 


own voice. 





“Erdheim has gone,” he said brusquely. ‘He left me to tell you. Said it was no part of his work. Soft-hearted 
for such a big man! He—” “Tellme!” pleaded Thetis “My boy,” he said kindly, “it’s a blow. And you 
must stand it as God meant brave men to stand such things.” 
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and clean. The petty struggle for suc- 
cess, the—the other woman, the money 
and the reputation and everything! I 
saw that none of them count for any- 
thing. There’s only—you!” 

“It meant the same thing to me, 
Dick,” she breathed, fighting her*sobs. 
“And I see now how worthless it all is. 
God gave us to each other, darling, be- 
cause we were the only man and woman 
on earth for each other. We've been 
blinded by the things the world has 
thrown into our eyes. But we-see, now, 
dear. We sce. And it’s too late!” 

“Tt’s not too late,” he whispered, his 
lips close to hers. “Can’t you under- 
stand, Baby, that this moment of clear 
vision is worth dying for? It’s brought 
us close together again—forever and 
ever. And we have three months—three 
glorious golden months—to say good-by 
in and to make up for what we’ve done. 
Few people are as lucky as that. I’m 
going to wind up things at the office, 
to-morrow. Next day we’re going to 
Bermuda, you and I, on a honeymoon— 
on an eight-week honeymoon. We'll get 
back two months from to-day, and I'll 
report to Van Schaick as he told me to. 
It'll be time enough then to think of 
sadder things. We’re going on a honey- 
moon, you and I.” 

“Oh, it will be wonderful!” she 
panted, infected by the strange exalta- 
tion that had possessed him. “Just you 
and I! Do you, remember, sweetheart, 
that weird old problem-story we read, 
once—about the people who were asked 
with whom they would spend the last 
day of their lives if they could have their 
choice, and if nothing they did could 
affect their salvation? Well, that prob- 
lem is ours now. And we've solved it. 
It is the supreme test of love. It proves 
we love each other, and that—that—” 

“That love is stronger than death,” 
he concluded, with solemn happiness. 


"THE next eight weeks fulfilled Dick’s 

promise for them. The stricken man 
and wife who adored him went south 
together to the land of spring. There, 
beside a summer sea, they began a 
miraculous honeymoon. They could not 
bear to be away from each other for five 
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and fell away and left me free and— 








minutes at a time. Each strove to fore- 
stall and gratify the other’s slightest 
whim. In the heart-depths of each was 
a yearning to store up beautiful mem- 
ories for solace in the dark days to 
come. 

Dick’s one thought was to make his 
wife remember him at his best, that she 
might be comforted in future years by 
magic thoughts of this last sweet space 
of time together. Thetis longed to 
atone for her blind neglect of the past 
two years by making her worshiped hus- 
band’s last months divinely happy. 

Each had no thotght but for the 
other. By tacit consent they did not 
speak of the impending separation. 

If Dick, in the long night hours, 
sometimes reached out to lay his hand 
on the head of his slumbering wife, in 
an agony of yearning for longer life 
with her, she knew nothing of it. If 
Thetis, when her husband was sound 
asleep, sobbed and prayed softly in the 
darkness, in a,mad yearning to be taken 
from life with him when he must go, 
her smile next morning gave Dick no 
hint of her torture. 

Their love for each other illuminated 
their faces with an actual light from 
within. People who looked at them 
would turn away with a smile. But it 
was not the derisive smile which an 
ultra-sane world accords to mushy 
honeymooners. It was rather a smile 
with which a child might greet the 
splendor of the rising sun—a smile of 
amazement at such sublime love and 
happiness. 


UST two months from the day when 

sentence of death had been pro- 
nounced, Dick and Thetis were back in 
their own city. And together—always 
together now—they went to Dr. Van 
Schaick’s office as Dick had arranged. 
The physician met them cordially. And 
now both of them saw him as in their 
early wedded days—not as a cranky 
and ill-dressed bore, but as the warm- 
hearted old friend of their childhood. 

“Before you begin any examination 
of me,” Dick said to him, on impulse, 
“T want to tell you something. It’s only 
fair to you. A couple of years ago you 
warned us that success was pulling us 
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apart from each other, and that love 
like ours was too beautiful a thing for 
us to throw wantonly away. We both 
laughed at you, and we thought you 
were an old fogy. I’m sorry, but we 
did. Well, you weren’t. You were 
dead right. If we’d had the sense to 
listen to you then, we’d have had two 
years of paradise together instead of 
only two months. But those two months 
have been worth all they’re going to 
cost. They’re worth an eternity of hell.” 

“There is no hell,”” murmured Thetis, 
her hand stealing into his, “except the 
memory of what we threw away when 
—when we didn’t know.” 

“That’s nine-tenths of the trouble in 
life,” philosophized Van Schaick. “ ‘We 
didn’t know!’ If we could get a second 
lease of life, after we do know—” 

:“T think,” interposed Thetis, “I think 
that would be heaven.” 

“It would certainly be all the heaven 
I’d.ask—here or hereafter,’”’ smiled Dick. 
“I’ve had more than my share of it in 
these two wonderful months. I didn’t 
know there was so much happiness in 
all the world. But we’re wasting your 
time. Shall we begin the examination?” 

“No,” replied Van Schaick brusquely, 
“we shall not. Why should I examine 
you? You're fit as a fiddle. With 
decent care you ought to have fifty 
years of life ahead of you. You too, 
Thetis, girl.” 

“With an aneurism?” cried Dick. 
“Surely you must have forgotten—” 

“Who ever said you had an aneu- 
rism?” snapped the Doctor. “7 never 
did; I made a few incoherent remarks 
about the danger of an aneurism on the 
left ventricle. But I didn’t say you 
had one. I never lie—unless I need 
to. When I said you might live three 
months at most, by taking care of your- 
self, I meant it. For no one but the 
Almighty can say surely that anybody 
is going to live for any specified time.” 

“But —if—why— Dr. Erdheim!” 
sputtered Dick, thunder-stricken, while 
Thetis gasped, speechless. 

“Erdheim!” scoffed the Doctor. 
“Neither of you ever set eyes on Erd- 
heim. He’s been in Germany for the 
past year. The Erdheim I brought to 
see you is generally called Mulcahy; 
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and at present you can see him without 
charge, out there in my garden, plant- 
ing nasturtiums. He’s my man-of-all- 
work He—” 

“What in blue blazes does this mean?” 
roared Dick incredulously. 

“Tt means,” answered Van Schaick, 
“that I am foolish enough to be fond 
of you children. Your love for each 
other used to come near to reconciling 
me with humanity. Then you got money 
and position and flirtations and a lot of 
other useless assets, that were killing 
your love. That kind of love was worth 
too much to be killed. So I set out to 
save it. The only way to bring you 
two together again was to shovel aside 
the mountain of unreal things that had 
risen between you. The best way to 
scare off unreal things is to put real 
things in their place. And the realest 
thing ever invented is death. So I put 
the fear of it into you. And it saved 
you. Now get out and leave me alone. 
I’m busy. There are six genuine 
patients waiting in the anteroom. Scat!” 


GIDE by side, Dick and Thetis left 
the Doctor’s house. On the front 
steps they paused a moment, still dazed 
and shaken. A woman in white, passing 
along the other side of the street, looked 
across at them and bowed. 

With a start, Dick Ragnar came to 
life. He raised his hat in response 
to the bow and his smile flashed brightly. 
Thetis noticed that it was not the dream- 
ly sweet smile of the past two months: 

“Wasn’t that Mrs. Thorp?” she 
asked. 

“Why—yes, I believe it was,” he made 
sheepish answer. “Jove, but she’s look- 
ing fit, isn’t she? She’s taken off her 
mourning, too.” 

He glanced at his watch. 

“TI must hustle down to the office,” 
he announced. “There'll be an awful 
lot of work piled up for me. Don’t 
worry if I’m late getting home.” 

“T wont,” she promised with a little 
laugh. “In fact, you’d better arrange 
to dine downtown. I’ve been in the 
wilds so long, I’ve forgotten what a 
roof-garden is like. I think I’ll call up 
Rolf Hellman, and ask him to take me 
to one.” 








| JHE chief cause of the ennui of 
| kings is woman in general, and 
. h 4 C ountess iL} the best cure for such royal 


M d d | weariness is woman in par- 
a aiena ticular. As the night with its thousand 
eyes envies the day with one, so Sultan 
Suleiman with his thousand wives and 
concubines craved one other. Though 
ILLUSTRATED BY in a multitude of counselors there *s 
WILLIAM OBERHARDT wisdom, in a multitude of women there 
is satiety. Such, at least, was the ex- 

perience of Sultan Suleiman. Their in- 

By Cyrus finite variety palled upon him. He was 
bored to tears by the very numbers of 
his harem. Their sheer multitudinous- 
ness left him no focus for his affections. 
Women, women, everywhere—and not a 
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single really worth-while woman any- 
where! 

Prophets may permit and laws may 
sanction the contrary, but in one shape 
or another the principle of one man for 
one woman is preferred and practiced, 
even if intermittently. Before the Sultan 
Suleiman had seen the picture of Madda- 
lena Rufoli, his desires had been vague. 
Woman succeeded woman as wave to 
wave. Once he had looked into the red- 
brown eyes of La Donna da Ravello, 
once he had glimpsed her red-gold hair, 
the perfections of her form, her royal 
face, her eagle bearing, he had sworn 
to himself by the beard of the Prophet 
that here was the one woman among the 


thousand, or the million, for him. A 
fitting mate, she, for the Holy Caliph 
of all the Faithful! 

Strictly speaking, Sultan Suleiman 
the bored, sighing like Alexander, but not 
so much for more worlds as for more 
women, had never seen Maddalena 
Rufoli. He argued, however, that if her 
picture so impressed him, her actual 
presence would be irresistible. 

In the matter of women and other 
things, the Commander of the Faithful 
had but to will to possess. Maddalena 
Rufoli, however, was not subject to Sul- 
tan Suleiman. It was as certain as any- 
thing could be that she would look with 
horror on such a haven and that no 
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proposition to that end would be enter- 
tained by her for a moment. One reason 
why he grew so enamored of her picture, 
which had fallen into his ‘hands by 
strange chance, was. that she was so 
different. In everything she was his op- 
posite, particularly im religion, and it 
was a day in which religious views were 
held with a fervor, and Christian and 
Mohammedan killed one another cheer- 
fully and without mercy. 


O transmute the dreams of monarchs 

into actualities is the function of 
courtiers. In no ordinary sense of the 
word could that title be ascribed to 
.Kheyr-Eddyn-Barbarossa. That fierce 
:sea-vulture was the scourge of the Med- 
‘iterranean. He was more at home on the 
ideck of a ship than in the halls of 
Stamboul. Not even the gorgeous light 
that beats upon and emanates from a 
throne could subdue this rough sailor. 
His breezy independence charmed Sul- 
tan Suleiman, tired of sycophants and 
slaves. Since the independence of the 
great corsair was backed by deeds which 
carried Sultan Suleiman’s arms and fame 
from the Bosporus to the Pillars of 
Hercules, and incidentally poured a con- 
stant stream of booty and slaves into 
Constantinople, the Sultan loved his 
admiral above all other men. 

From a war-galley captured from a 
certain Adriano della Scala, an offshoot 
of the noble Veronese family of that 
ilk, by the grace of the King-Emperor 
Conte de Caserta, the portrait of Mad- 
dalena had been seized—and the Count 
included in the capture. The ship had 
been put into the Sultan’s navy. The 
Count had been chained to one of the 
oar-banks of what had been his own 
vessel; and the portrait had been for- 
warded by the redoubtable rover, 
Dragut, the captor of all three, to Bar- 
barossa, whose right-hand man Dragut 
was. 

Now, Barbarossa had a keen eye for 
women. Ordinarily he would have kept 
-the portrait himself and perhaps have 
sought the woman for his own harem, 
but he recognized that she was too great 
a lady for even the chief admiral of 
Suleiman the Magnificent, and so he had 
sent the picture to his master; and when 
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his master sighed for the woman, Bar- 
barossa promised to get her for him. 

Two years had passed, but the promise 
had not been redeemed. For one thing, 
the Countess Maddalena had not taken 
up her abode in her castle of Ravello, 
overlooking Amalfi by the sea, during 
that whole period. Various circumstances 
had kept her away. But the recent death 
of her father, Frederigo Rufoli, Duke of 
Amalfi, the previous revolt of the in- 
habitants of that prosperous seaport, the 
responsibilities devolved upon the Coun- 
tess Maddalena, the necessity of keeping 
watch over Amalfi, upon which:she still 
looked with covetous eyes of determi- 
nation—these at last brought her back 
to her stronghold in the mountains over- 
looking the gulf of Salerno. 

Barbarossa, who had spies everywhere, 
learned of her arrival before she had 
been in residence a week. Accordingly 
he laid his plans for her abduction, « 
knowing that Amalfi had been weakened 
by internal dissension. Doria, Colonna 
and Veniero, admirals respectively of 
Genoa, Rome and Venice, were to be 
amused by Ottoman squadrons. This 
would leave Barbarossa free to.act. A 
great plan for a small object? Yes—but 
to dispel the ennui of the Magnificent 
One was worth the trouble. 

With a carefully selected force Bar- 
barossa would undertake the abduction 
himself. He would make a loud and 
apparently determined attack upon the 
town of Amalfi, still rich and full of 
plunder, under cover of which he would 
send a few trusted followers, led by 
Dragut the Second, the promising young 
son of his old companion in arms, to 
seize the Countess Maddalena. Having 
done this, it would be easy to withdraw 
from Amalfi after taking the city or not, 
just as circumstances might dictate. 


UPON a day in summer a horseman 

rode from Amalfi to Ravello. The 
road, knee-deep in dust, wound through 
the valley, mounting steadily upward 
as the rift in the mountains narrowed, 
crossing deep gorges upon arched . 
bridges, turning and returning on itself 
in ever-increasing altitude. The rider 
at last drew rein in the small, irregular 
piazza of the little huddle of huts that 
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clung to the walls of the castle. The 
day was hot, the dust was thick; it 
covered horse and rider. The man’s 
throat was as dry as the road; yet he did 
not stop at the mean tavern which yet 
offered some promise of refreshment. 

He rode directly to the walls of the 
castle and without hesitation turned to 
the left and urged his weary horse 
toward the gate-tower. It was guarded, 
of course. No noble in Italy, especially 
one living near the sea, ever neglected 
such a precaution. The forces of La 
Donna da Ravello were marshaled by 
Baron Ugo Ugolini, a veteran to whose 
service she had fallen heir upon the 
death of her father. By whatsoever 
means employed, the stranger, after a 
few brief words with Baron Ugo in the 
guard-room, was allowed to enter the 
castle—somewhat to the surprise of 
under officers and soldiers. His horse 
was led away by a varlet, and although 
Baron Ugo watched him from the door- 
way of the gate-tower, the stranger at 
his own request was left to wander at 
his own sweet will. 

From the gloomy, ever-narrowing 
gorge and the winding, dusty, dangerous 
road with its arid surroundings, to the 
courtyard of the castle was a step from 
desolation to fairyland. Passing through 
a chastely cloistered gallery, the stranger 
found himself in a lovely garden. Great 
trees spread refreshing shade over the 
enclosure. The footsteps of the wanderer 
sank deep into a carpet of rich grass. 
Before him lay a clear pool from the 
center of which a fountain sprang into 
the air; the gentle breeze wafted the 
water over banks of flowers; vines clung 
to the inner walls. In the windows 
colored silks fluttered ; in the trees birds 
sang. 

To the travel-worn, dusty, weary new- 
comer, the courtyard was like a bit of 
heaven. He threw his cap on the grass, 
knelt down by the pool, cupped his 
hands, drank deeply and then made shift 
to wash the dust from his face. He 
even threw off his jacket and beat it 
free of the dust. A number of women 
passing under the arches of the cloister 
looked at him curiously at first, and 
then the younger ones with a growing 
interest appraised his graceful form and 
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manly bearing. Having completed. his 
ablutions, he put on his cap with its 
tall, straight heron-feather ; and carry- 
ing his coat upon his arm, he walked 
through the flower-bordered paths until 
he rounded the main wing of the castle. 

Before him and beneath him ran-a 
paved terrace. Upon its marble bal- 
ustrade oleanders in boxes shed their 
fragrance in the air. Beyond the bal- 
ustrade the rock fell away, sheer in 
places, broken in others, but altogether 
inaccessible, until it merged a thousand 
feet below into a gentle slope that led 
down to the walls of Amalfi. The white 
and pink and blue of the houses of the 
town bowered in trees, the stately spire 
of a cathedral, the golden sand of the 
shore, the long, jutting piers, the ships 
within the harbor, the exquisite blue of 
the Mediterranean, even the rough, 
round watchtowers on the islets further 
out and on either end, made a picture 
of enchantment; and they well might 
have accounted for the exclamation 
which came involuntarily to the lips of 
the stranger as he turned the corner of 
the keep. 

“How lovely, how superbly lovely: 
he murmured. : 

Now, there is a stage in life in which 
all the scenery and all the natural 
beauty of the world is forgotten when 
one looks at a woman. And standing 
before the stranger on the terrace—star- 
tled by his low exclamation and noticing 
him only because of it—was a woman. 


” 


ONNA MADDALENA was a very 

great lady and looked it. Her beauty 
and “race were proportioned to her 
greatness. Her portrait, albeit no less 
than the hand of Titian had limned it, 
utterly failed to do her justice. The 
stranger was not a painter, but he was 
an artist. Where Titian failed, he suc- 
ceeded. He appraised her unerringly. 
It was-not the pink and white of Amalfi, 
the blue of the tideless sea, of which he 
had, spoken, but the red gold of the 
Countess of Rufoli’s hair,—the color 
that Titian so loved that it has ever 
since born his name,—the red-brown of 
her eyes, the clear whiteness of her com- 
plexion with just its faint tinge of olive, 
her scarlet lips, the exquisite perfection 
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of the fig- 
ure that 
upbore the 
royal head. 
This to the 
stranger 
was the 
most beau- 
tiful wom- 
an of the 
world. He 
thought of 
her as a re- 
incarna- 
tion of 
Phryne, of 
Cleopatra, 
“ita Of all the 
=, other wom- 
; en who had 
enslaved 
men. 
‘See ae 
stranger’s 
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was a man to take time by the forelock 
and stay it to his hand, to do and dare, 
to seize and keep, to fight and joy—if 
needs must, to die fighting and still joy. 

“It is indeed, sir, superlatively lovely,” 
repeated the woman with a swift out- 
flinging gesture which included sky and 
sea and mountain and town, “but I do 
not—” 

“Lovely, yes, Bella Donna,” inter- 
posed the stranger after a casual glance 
seaward, ‘although I confess I noticed 
it not until this moment.” 

He spoke with a sort of exaggeration 
and yet with a certain amount of re- 
spect. It was obviously she who had 
caused him to exclaim. It was to her 
he had applied the adjective. 

“The compliment, sir, is as unmistak- 
able as it is frank.” 

“T have seen the world, Bella Don- 
na,” said the man with an air of bored 
indifference which changed to an almost 
passionate emphasis as he added mean- 


wich ingly, “but wntil to-day I had not seen 

_ .you.” 
a 6ST understand not how you 
enjoy that privilege, signore. 
cap came off. He ‘ How came you here unan- 
swept the stone = nounced? This is my pri- 
pavement of the a an vate garden. None disturbs 
terrace with a ges- & se a me here with- 


ture of singu- 
lar grace 
quite out of 
keeping with the 


indications of his station and circum- >2————" 


stances given by his rather rough dress 
and the plain, heavy, serviceable sword 
which bespoke the far voyager in dis- 
tant seas. Countess Maddalena had 
looked upon many men. She found this 
one almost as much to her taste as she 
to his. He was above the middle stature. 
His naturally dark complexion was 
more deeply bronzed by wind and sun. 
His black hair fell in curls upon his 
broad shoulders. By the token of his 
throat, which the collar of his shirt left 
exposed, his figure might have served 
Michael Angelo as a model for a Her- 
cules, save that no Hercules was ever so 
graceful. 

Experience of battle, murder and 
sudden death, hairbreadth ’scapes by 
field and flood, were in his bearing. Here 


(i 
os 





_ out my _ per- 


\\ ’ + mission. You 


~ must retire.” 
1 § “It is im- 
possible, lady, 
that I should 
go of free 
will. Men do not leave heaven for outer 
darkness except upon compulsion.” 

The lady raised her hands. 

“Clap your hands if you will, ma- 
donna, and summon .your people,” he 
went on. “They will take no hurt from 
me. I shall be powerless to resist them. 
The strength has gone out of me at sight 
of you.” 

“Know you who I am?” asked the 
Countess curiously, her color a_ little 
higher at this open and ardent wooing. 

“IT know what you are—goddess, an 
angel from heaven.” 

“Enough, sir. I am Maddalena Rufoli. 
I have been too long complaisant to 
the follies—” 











< + ——— 4 
Ahwe heial 


Dragut . . . . sprang up the stairs and burst into the room of the Countess. “By Allah!” he 

exclaimed. as one of his followers lifted a torch. The red light revealed every outline of the Countess 

Maddalena’s figure not covered PP the drapery she had caught about her in her alarm. “The half has not 
heen told. The Sultan is fortunate indeed.” 
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“The wisdom—” 

“As you will; but depart while you 
may, or—” 

“If you be indeed the lady of Ravello, 
I have a message for you,” answered 
the stranger, making no move to go. 

“Deliver it at once. Why have you 
waited ?” 

“Rumor fell so far short of preparing 
me for what I have seen, lady, that I 
could not believe you were she.” 

“Signore, men have died for having 
presumed as you,” answered the Countess 
haughtily. Was she falling in love with 
a nameless stranger because of a hand- 
some face, a bold black eye, a flattering 
tongue? “Your message, sir, at once.” 

“Will your ladyship deign to look 
upon this ring?” asked the stranger, ex- 
tending a hand. 

He drew a seal-ring from his finger, 
placed it in his palm, sank on his knee 
and presented it to her. She took it and 
glanced at it. ; 

“The arms of Della Scala! You came 
from the Count Adriano? You know 
him?” 

“T am his humble yet devoted friend.” 

“Your name?” 

“T am Captain Marco, a trader. I 
might say a merchant-venturer, at your 
service.” 

“TI thought you noble,” burst involun- 
tarily from the Countess. 

“T have been, since I have stood in 
your presence, madonna,” was the reply 
of the man. — 

Involuntarily she flashed a look at him 
which was not without encouragement. 

“How came you by that ring?” 

“T had it of the Count while we were 
slaves together in Dragut’s galley.” 

“Ts that why no word has come from 
him for these three years?” 

“The sole and only reason. I have 
but yesterday escaped the bench and 
oar.” 

_ “And he?” 

“Ts still a slave.” 

“To whom?” 

“To another, 


madonna, and in a 


bondage from which I fear he will never 
be free.” 

“Sent he any message to me?” 

“His love and duty and—your free- 
dom 


1? 
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“We were betrothed by our fathers, 
who were then Dukes of Verona and of 
Amalfi respectively, when I was nine 
and he fourteen. The marriage was to 
have been celebrated when I was eight- 
een, two years since.” 

“It is impossible that you could be 
so old,” exclaimed Captain Marco under 
his breath, but the Countess went on. 

“IT had-never seen him. He was of 
an adventurous spirit. He went away 
to the wars in his own ship when I was 
sixteen. This is the first word that has 
come from him since then. I have 
waited.” - 

“If he could see you as I, he would 
know himself for a fool, lady, for every 
day of absence.” 

“The word of the Rufoli, once given, 
stands. You tell me that the Count di 
Caserta lives?” 

“But he is like to die at this moment.” 

“While he lives I wait,” said the 
Countess. 

“Madonna¢ he is a happy man in that 
you vouchsafe him a thought.” 

“You say you know him well?” 

“T have sailed the seas with him, 
madonna. We have braved peril and 
danger together. We were prisoners on 
the same ship. We toiled at the same 
oar. I would give my life for him.” 

“You shall tell me of his adventures 
later. The hour of the siesta approaches. 
Baron Ugo, my major domo, will look 
to your shelter.” 

“I have already made his acquaint- 
ance, madonna, and by this ring assured 
myself a sight of you.” 

“Ah, that explains it. He will see to 
your comfort. We shall have further 
speech to-night. You may sup with me; 
the Rufolis are of so high degree that 
they may choose as guests whom they 
will. Meanwhile, good rest to you, Cap- 
tain Marco.” 

“Lady, I shall never fest again,” said 
the Captain, bowing over the hand she ~ 
extended to him. 

Countess Maddalena looked mean- 
ingly at him a moment and turned away. 
She looked back at him a second time 
as she drew aside the hangings and 
entered the door of the castle. She was 
wearing red roses that day. By chance 
or otherwise, one fell from her girdle. 














As the hangings closed behind her, 
Captain” Marco darted forward. He 
caught the red rose and pressed it to 
his lips. 

“Per Dio,’ he cried. “What a fool!” 

Surely so gallant a gentleman could 
not apply so scornful a term to so beauti- 
ful a lady. What did it mean? 


THAT evening Captain Marco left 

the lady. more dazed and bewildered 
by her interest in him and the emotions 
he aroused in her than before, while he 
himself was more in love with her than 
ever, if that were possible. They had 


dined together alone, save for the 
Countess Maddalena’s first lady-in- 
waiting and old Baron Ugo. After- 


ward they had spent moonlight hours 
upon the terrace. Leaning over the 
balustrade, breathing the fragrance of 
the blossoms, unconscious of the marvel- 
ous sweetness with which the nightin- 
gales sang, their conversation sometimes 
in whispers that accorded well with the 
splash of the sea coming faintly up from 
the rocks two thousand feet below, they 
had forgot the world in each other. 

That Donna Maddalena’s heart, could 
possibly be engaged by a nameless adven- 
turer, a vagrom seafarer, was unthink- 
able to her pride, but no man she had 
ever met had made such an impression 
upon her. He had told her marvelous 
tales of other lands, of battle and onfall, 
of raid and foray, of mad flight and 
swift pursuit. He had held up Count 
Adriano as a hero, a paladin; himself 
he had kept modestly in the background. 
Yet she realized that in every bold enter- 
prise, in every desperate undertaking, he 
had borne his own splendid part, and 
her interest was more in the teller of 
the tale than in him of whom it was 
told. 

Captain Marco had not seemed to 
feel any inferiority to the Countess. No 
one could have wooed her more boldly, 
more desperately, more passionately and 
openly than‘he. Nothing could come of 
it, of course. Differences in degrees were 
not to be bridged by such things as 
hearts. Countess Maddalena was a very 
great lady indeed. Captain Marco was 
only aman, but she had played with the 
fire and enjoyed it. 


THE COUNTESS MADDALENA 
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“Tell me, lady,” he had said as he 
bent over her hand before she at last 
slowly withdrew it in good night, “in 
what room of the castle do you sleep ?” 

“And why would you know?” 

“That I may look at the light while 
it burns, and dream of you, madonna.” 

Laughingly she had humored him. 
She pointed out a room on the second 
story of the tower overlooking the terrace 
on which they stood. The castle was 
vine-clad. It might have been dangerous 
for her to have used a room so easy of 
access had she not been so sure of the 
adequacy and fidelity of the castle’s gar- 
rison. It might have been dangerous to 
entrust such a secret to so bold an ad- 
venturer as Captain Marco had she not 
been so thoroughly convinced of his 
honesty. Despite his low degree, Cap- 
tain Marco would not have harmed a 
woman for his soul’s sake, and Countess 
Maddalena, who was skilled in reading 
men, divined that beyond peradventure. 

After her departure he sat on the bal- 
ustrade looking up at the light, and pres- 
ently, having fetched from the music- 


» room of the castle a stringed instrument 


of which he was the master, he burst into 
song in his rich baritone voice, improvis- 
ing praises of the woman who had so 
completely captivated him from the 
moment he saw her. He was rewarded 
by a glimpse of a white arm in the 
moonlight after the light had been 
turned out and the curtain drawn. At 
his feet there fell another rose, and his 
ear caught the ripple of the sweetest 
laughter that ever came from human lips. 
A long time he watched, until finally he 
wandered off to the guard-room, where 
he and Baron Ugo, between whom a 
singular friendship seemed suddenly to 
dave risen, sat over flasks of the spar- 
kling wine of Italy until at last the 
veteran excused himself and went off to 
sleep. 


CAPTAIN MARCO was still wakeful. 

For want of other occupation, he 
went to the stables to look at’his horse. 
He found him rather ill quartered, of 
necessity, the stables being small and 
crowded and his horse the latest comer. 
For all he was a sailor, Captain Marco 
was also a horseman. The summer night 
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was hot. There was little air stirring. 
He led the horse out into the courtyard ; 
and having observed a grove of trees 
without the walls where there was a 
stream and grass, he passed out of 
Ravello, using the password for the 
night, with which he had been provided 
by Baron Ugo, and tethered his horse 
where it could be much more cool and 
comfortable than in the stable. 

Having seen to the animal’s welfare, 
Captain Marco came back to the castle 
and determined to take one look at the 
terrace and the room of the Countess 
before he sought his own chamber and 
the sleep which he was certain would 
be denied him. As he rounded the tower, 
he glanced down at the sea and started 
in surprise. Beacon-flames were sending 
red warnings into the heavens from the 
watch-towers far to the left. There was 
but one meaning to that signal—the 
Moors! As he stared, lights appeared 
along the pier and in the town. Fires 
were suddenly kindled. The whole town 
for half a mile was red with light. 

Out of the darkness came the Moorish 
galleys, ship after ship. Driven swiftly 
by the oars of -the slaves, mostly Chris- 
tian captives, they headed straight for 
Amalfi. In the twinkling of an eye they 
possessed themselves of the mole. They 
dashed at the war galleys on the outside 
of the harbor, and having penetrated 
their line, fell upon the merchant ships. 
Drums were beating, cannon sounding. 
Amalfi was being assaulted in force. 

“The Moor, Barbarossa!” cried Cap- 
tain Marco at the top of his voice. 

The soldiers of the castle came run- 
ning, Baron Ugo in the lead. 

“Look!” said their visitor, ‘‘Amalfi is 
being assaulted. See, the Moors are 
landing.” > 

He pointed to the shore on the farther 
side. 

“The town is safe in its walls: There 
are brave men within,” said Baron Ugo. 
“They can hold them in play. It is in 
my mind to lead a company of spearmen 
and men-at-arms to their succor.” 

“Have you the permission of the 
Countess ?” 

“T need it not,” answered the Baron. 
“I am supreme in the garrison. Will 
you go with me?” 
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“You will believe, I am sure, that it 
is from no lack of courage that I say no,” 
answered Captain Marco. 

“That, of course.” 

“I shall stay here. 
need.” 

“I know why you would stay,” said 
the Baron, smiling grimly. “There is 
reason enough, but there will be no 
need.” 

“The Countess has not awakened?” 
inquired Captain Marco. 

“‘No—she sleeps soundly. I would not 
disturb her. With you to watch over her, 
I shall feel perfectly safe to venture.” 

The quarters of the soldiers were far 
from the tower in which Lady Madda- 
lena lay. She had been awake for some 
time, but after the exciting events of the 
day she had at last fallen into a very 
profound slumber. The sound of the 
tumult came but faintly up the moun- 
tain-side. Even the cry of Captain 
Marco had not aroused her. Baron Ugo 
mustered his emen, mounted them and 
rode with a hundred lancemen and 
swordsmen in his following down the 
long road. 

Such a force, ably handled, falling 
upon the backs of the Moors would prob- 
ably decide the day, and the prestige 
of the Rufoli at Amalfi would be greatly 
enhanced by such an action. Countess 
Maddalena, sole heir to her father, did 
not despair of once again becoming Lady 
of Amalfi. Baron Ugo and her other 
friends worked constantly toward that 
end. It was a bold stroke the Baron had 
devised. 


There may be 


NUMBER of fierce-faced, turbaned, 
steel- capped men, their armor 
covered by flowing white garments, who 
had crept close to the castle, saw and 
heard everything. They were close 
hidden by the trees bordering the road. 
They let Baron Ugo and his party pass 
unmolested. Their leader, a young Moor 
whose likeness to that old rover Dragut 
was vivid, had the patience to keep his 
men quiet. until not a sound of the 
horses’ hoofs on the hard road came back 
to him. 
Then he led his white-clad, scimitared 
following on foot out on the road. 
Rapidly but stealthily they rushed up 
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the narrowing way until they reached 
the village. The passing of Baron Ugo 
had awakened the people. They broke 
into shouts and cries: as the lights from 
the torches which they had kindled fell 
upon the fierce faces of the sons of 
Mohammed. The Moors paid no atten- 
tion to the villagers. They were after 
bigger game. 

The gates.of the entrance tower had 
been closed, but through culpable care- 
lessness had been left unlocked. The 
Moors flung themselves upon the broad 
leaves of the heavy oak doors. They 
burst them ‘in instantly. The guards 
found themselves facing a torrent of 
men, and almost before an alarm could 
be given, they were cut down. Little 
groups here and there drew together and 
made a fierce resistance, fighting for 
life; but in vain. There were perhaps 
a hundred Moors and scarcely a score 
of surprised soldiers, the best men having 
followed Baron Ugo. 

Leaving his men to deal with the 
people of the castle, young Dragut 
himself, attended by two followers,—one 
of whom was a renegade from Amalfi 
who knew the castle as well as he knew 
his own house,—broke open the door of 
the keep-tower, defended only by women, 
threw them aside degpite their screams, 
sprang up the stairs and burst into the 
room of the Countess. 

The attack had taken scarcely a 
minute, but at last the Countess was 
awakened. She sprang from her bed as 
the door was burst open and drew about 
her one of the light silken draperies of 
her couch. Thus Dragut found her, with 
her chamber-woman clinging to her feet 
and moaning with terror. 

“By Allah!’ he exclaimed as one of 
his followers lifted a torch which he had 
seized from its socket in the wall as he 
came up the stairs. The red lighfTevealed 
every outline of the Countess Madda- 
lena’s face and figure not covered by the 
drapery she had caught about her in her 
alarm. ‘“The half has not been told. The 
Sultan is fortunate indeed.” 

The Countesse Maddalena screamed 
for help at the sight of the fierce-faced 
Turk and his followers. 

“Lady,” said Dragut in excellent 
Italian, ‘‘you need fear nothing from me. 
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I act for the Sultan Suleiman, the Mag- 
nificent. He has seen your picture. He 
will make you his queen, the first lady 
of his harem—riches, power, joy! Will 
you not go with me?” 

“T will die rather.” 

The Countess Maddalena’s eyes sought 
vainly for a weapon. If she had been 
clothed, a little dagger would have hung 
at her belt, and unconsciously she 
fumbled for it with her left hand. 

“Then I must take you by force,” 
said the Turk. “I regret it, but—” 

He made a step forward. 


T the first attack of the Turks, 
Captain Marco had started to run 
toward the tower of the soldiers. What 
he saw as he rounded the keep-tower 
overlooking the terrace convinced him 
that he could do nothing for them. He 


-divined instantly the object of this 


onfall. He saw at once that the attack 
on Amalfi had been a’feint. Indeed, it 
had seemed to him that it was not being 
pressed home as he watched it. Under 
cover of that demonstration they would 
seize Donna Maddalena! 

Captain Marco was still wearing his 
short and heavy seaman’s sword. It had 
been his habit not to part with his 
weapon, and even when he slept, it was 
by his hand. His first thought was to 
sally forth and take his place at the 
stairs that led to the Countess’ room and 
sell his life dearly in defense of her; 
but before he could execute that plan, 
the Moors were thundering at the door. 
There was but one chance. He ran back 
to the terrace. The vines in the tower! 
He was a sailor and could climb. 

He sprang at the vines, and just as 
young Dragut advanced to seize the 
Countess, he stepped from the window 
into the room. The Countess struggled 
violently in the arms of the Moor. The 
drapery that she had thrown about her 
was torn away. In the dim torch-light 
she stood as Eve might have stood before 
Adam! Appalled, overwhelmed by this 
sudden revelation of her beauty, the 
Moor stopped a fatal second and gazed 
entranced. 

“You have seen that upon which it is 
death to look!” rang in his ear. 
Before Dragut could raise his scimitar 
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to parry, the heavy sword of the sailor 
cut him down, and in another motion it 
was buried to the hilt in the throat of 
the second Moor. There was a fiercer 
joy in Captain Marco’s first blow, in 
that it had fallen upon the son of his 
captor. The renegade from Amalfi 
dropped the torch and fied. 

“Quick,” said Captain Marco, turning 
to the Countess, who had repossessed 
herself of the drapery. 

He could see her dimly in the moon- 
light, her white shoulders shaking, her 
arms trembling, as she gathered it to- 
gether again. 

“T must dress—some clothes.” 

“As you are,” said Captain Marco. 
“We haven’t a second. It is for your 
life, honor—” 

As he had spoken, Captain Marco had 
put the Moor’s turban and steel cap on 
his own head. He drew around his body 
the white bournous of Dragut, and in- 
stead of his own sword seized the scimi- 
tar of the Turk. Then he turned to the 
woman. She had made no movement. 

“Leave me,” she said. “I must—” 

Captain Marco was not to be trifled 
with. He stepped to her and gathered 
her up, drapery and all, in his arms and 
descended the stairs. He had not been 
a galley-slave for years without learning 
to speak the Moorish tongue perfectly. 
Passing through the dimly lighted court- 
yard and keeping his face away from the 
moonlight, in the general excitement he 
passed for young Dragut bearing the 
prize he had sought, and the struggles 
of the Countess, who did not yet fully 
comprehend his ruse or the situation, 
aided in the deception. 

“Let none look this way, on pain of 
death,” he shouted. ‘This is the property 
of the Caliph, I bear. The rest of the 
plunder of the castle is yours,” he added, 
“but be quick about it.” 

Half hiding his face in the shoulder 
of the struggling woman he carried,— 
and she was not a light burden,—Cap- 
tain Marco, all the Moors avoiding him, 
passed through the courtyard, through 
the, guard-tower and out on the road. 

“I cannot leave my people,” protested 
the Countess, at last understanding. 

“The men are all dead,” answered the 
Captain briefly. “The Moors wont do 
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any present hurt to the women and 
children, whom they will wish to hold 
as slaves. Baron Ugo will be back here 
before they can get away. Some one 
from the village will summon him.” 

“Put me down, sir.” 

“IT must save you; there is still 
danger,” returned the Captain, who had 
not intermitted his pace a moment. 

He thanked God that he had tethered 
his horse outside in that grove of trees. 
He found the faithful beast there. There 
was no saddle or bridle, but Captain 
Marco made shift to mount and lifted 
the Countess up in front of him; then, 
still clasping her tightly in his arms, he 
started the horse up the road, and they 
galloped away. 

No pursuit came. Finally the horse 
stopped at the very crest of the moun- 
tains. .Captain Marco eased his fair 
burden down to the grass and dis- 
mounted. .He threw off the Moorish 
helmet. He took the Moorish bournous 
and clasped i¢ about the throat of the 
Countess Maddalena. 

“We are safe, now. Hark!” 

There came up the mountain-side the 
sound of shouts and the clashing of 
arms. 

“Baron Ugo has returned. He will 
make short shrift ef the raiders. Let us 
go back.” 

“T cannot,” said the Countess, who 
seemed to be in great agony of spirit. 
“Sir,” she said at last, “you saved my 
life and more.” 

“God has given me the opportunity 
and power.” 

“Know you for what fate I was 
destined ?” 

“The harem of: the Sultan,” was the 
answer. 

“You heard ?” 

“As I entered the window.” 

“You saw?” 

“Madonna, I am_blind.” 

“How can I reward you?” 

“There is an easy payment.” 

“Ts it this?” 

She turned toward him. She threw 
her bare arm around Ris neck, drew his 
face toward her and kissed him full 
upon the lips. 

“It is enough,” he said at last as she 
drew herself away. 
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THERE was a thunder of hoofs on the 
road. Captain Marco drew his scim- 
itar and stepped forward. It was Baron 
Ugo at the head of a band of men. 
“Madonna!” he cried. 
“Safe,” answered Captain Marco. 
“Thank God,” said the old Baron, 
dismounting from his horse and advanc- 
ing to where his lady stood. 


“Safe indeed, thanks to this gallant’ 


gentleman,” said the Countess slowly, 
“whom now I must condemn to death.” 

“It is just,” said Captain Marco. 

“T don’t understand,” cried 
Baron. 

“Your own mouth has condemned 
you,” said the woman. “I heard what 
you said when you came through the 
window. ‘You have seen that upon which 
it is death to look!” 

“And it is worth death,” said Captain 
Marco, “to have seen; and if it were 
not, that Kiss you gave me would have 
paid for a thousand lives like mine.” 

“My lady,” said the Baron, “I cannot 
disobey you, and yet how can I kill a 
man who has just saved your life?” 

“There is no other way,” said Captain 
Marco. 
“Strike.” 

He was smiling gallantly and seemed 
to be in no wise dismayed. Baron Ugo 
slowly lifted his sword. He looked again 
at the Countess. 

“Give the word once more, lady,” he 
said pleadingly. “Signore, you are a 
brave man,” he said to the unresisting 
stranger. “You understand that I only 
do it oncompulsion. The lords of Ravello 
and Amalfi have the power of life and 
death. I am her man.” 

“T could die in no worthier way, after 
no happier hour,” said Captain Marco, 
quickly looking at the Countess. 

“Strike,” said Donna Maddalena. 

Baron Ugo upheaved his sword. Cap- 
tain Marco did not flinch. 

“Stop,” said the Countess before that 
mighty blade fell. 

“Madonna,” said Captain Marco, 
“every moment that I live without you 
but makes death the more welcome.” 

“How can I let you live?” asked the 
woman as if pleading with herself. “I 
should die of shame every time I thought 
of it.” 


the 


He threw aside his scimitar. - 


“There is a way.” 

st way ?” 

“As your husband, I would—” 

“IT am pledged to the Count di 
Caserta.” 

“Noble fidelity,” murmured Captain 
Marco. “But if that were not so, would 
you decline to me?” 

“The Rufoli are great enough to 
ennoble those whom they wed,” answered 
the Countess simply. She would give 
him the truth in his last hour. “Were it 
otherwise, I should gladly give myself 
where my heart goes.” 

“Madonna,” said Captain Marco, “I 
am Adriano della Scala.” 

“And you would have killed him, 
Madonna!” cried Baron Ugo. 

“Did you know him?” 

“T did.” 

“Tt was a play, then?” 

“Madonna,” said the Baron grimly, 
“if it were a play, the dead soldiers who 
wear your blazonry and the Moors who 
would fain have gutted your castle and 
taken you, have made it a tragedy.” 

“That renegade in my chamber,” 
exclaimed the Countess. ‘He saw too!” 

“But he will see nothing more on this 
earth,” continued old Ugo. “I killed 
him with my own hand. Signor Conte,” 


‘he added, turning to Captain Marco, 


“you are swordless. 
me?” 

He extended his own splendid weapon. 
Captain Marco took it, heaved it up in 
the air and brought it down in salute. 
Baron Ugo raised his hand to his steel 
cap. He turned away. 

“I shall send horses, apparel and 
women to my lady,” he called out, as 
with his men he rode down the pass. 

Captain Marco, now resolved into 
Adriano della Scala, knelt down in the 
grass, his white-robed lady sitting down 
on a convenient bank before him. Cap- 
tain Marco kissed her white feet in the 
moonlight, and then once again he took 
her in his arms. 

(And the ennui of the Sultan Sulei- 
man the Magnificent persisted. There 
were women aplenty in Stamboul, but 
none of them made up to him for his 
disappointment. He went to his death 
shortly thereafter, lord of the world— 
completely bored, even to tears. ) 
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Excavating Ella 


CALAMITY IN THE HORRILD SHAPE 
OF POUNDS AVOIRDUPOIS OVERTAKES 
ELLA; WHEREUPON THE CHUBBY 
DARLING HAS A HARD TIME 


By Mary Dickerson Donahey 





& |LLA — oh, Ella,” yelled Mr. 

E; John Egbert Hanley, as boy- 

ishly as he might have yelled 

it two years ago when at the age of 

twenty-one he had left the parental roof- 
tree in search of his fortune. 

There were two feminine shrieks of 
joy. Mrs. Hanley, floured over like an 
enormous cream-puff, rushed from the 
kitchen where she had been preparing 
in a substantial way for the arrival of 
her only son, and- was heartily hugged 
by that young gentleman. During this 
operation there was a clatter of high 
heels on the stairway and the swish of 
a hurrying skirt; Mr. Hanley turned 
toward his favorite sister, prepared to 
reduce his arms, spread wide to accom- 
modate the portly form of his mother, 
to the circumference of the slender fig- 
ure he remembered so fondly. 

But his arms dropped weakly to his 
sides. ‘“Ella—oh, Ella,” he repeated. 
But it was no longer a boyish yell of joy. 
It -was a wailing sound of horror and 
dismay. 

“My precious lamb— what is it?” 
queried his mother anxiously. But Ella, 
righting herself, flushed and smiling, 
from her onslaught upon her brother, 
explained. 

“Don’t worry, Ma. 
kin’s all right. You’ve got to remember 
he just isn’t used to the new me!” 

“Oh!” Mrs. Hanley’s worry turned 
to relief, and her relief to indignation, 
as she observed the horror upon the face 
of her son. 

“Stop staring at Ella like that,” she 
commanded tartly. “You might have 
known she’d fat up some tithe. She’s 

















Precious lamb- . 


the only one of the whole family to take 
after me; the rest of you are bean-poles 
like your father. Ella’s fat — why 
shouldn’t she be? It’s no disgrace. It 
just aint stylish right now. But I dare 
you to tell me she isn’t the best-looking 
one of the lot, at that!’ 

She was. John Egbert’s: mental re- 
view of his elder, and now almost 
elderly, sisterse—tall, thin, capable girls, 
with washed-out eyes and skins, thin 
hair and meaningless features—and. his 
memory of the pleasant but strictly plain 
face that greeted him each morning from 
his shaving-mirror, made him admit the 
fact. 

Compared with the rest, Ella, with 
her thick, waving hair of warm brown, 
her big, soft hazel eyes, her adorably 
dimpled chin and her round, daintily 
pink cheeks, was a beauty. But during 
the years of her brother’s absence, the 
rounded slenderness that had made her 
figure lovely too had vanished. 

Already, at twenty-one, the soft curves 
of nineteen had grown too plenteous. 
The adorable chin showed distinct signs 
of reproducing itself in a much less 
lovely double; the round, pink cheeks 
were becoming too round; and the arms 
that had embraced John Egbert, while 
as white and soft as ever, and shapely 
too, had given him the distinct feeling 
of being smothered between twin feather 
beds! 

“Don’t you worry about it, Jacky 
boy,” said Ella calmly as she straight- 
ened her rumpled hair. “I don’t. Come 
on and tell us everything.” 

“Worry—me?” exploded John Eg- 
bert. “Say, personally, I don’t care if 
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you turn into a circus-tent; but what 
about Trobridge? What ever am I go- 
ing to say to Trobridge?” 

Mrs. Hanley’s belligerence turned 
suddenly to consternation. Ella’s gay 
insouciance merged into fluster. 

“It—it wont make any difference to 
him, will it, Johnny?” asked Mrs. Han- 
ley meekly, and it was evident that Ella, 
though trying to appear careless of the 
answer, waited for it breathlessly. 

“Qh—it wont, wont it?” scoffed the 
son and heir of the Hanley household. 
“Wont make any difference to find a per- 
fect thirty-six turned into a forty-eight- 
plus? No difference when a fellow falls 
in love with a girl, thin, and finds her 
fat? Well, a man may stay in love with 
a feather bed, after he’s got her, but 
dollars to doughnuts he doesn’t choose 
that kind of a girl at the start! Differ- 
ence—ugh !” 

Ella’s eyes were bright with both 
tears and indignation. ‘Very well,” she 
snapped. “Let your old Trobridge go 
and get him a chorus beauty, if that’s 
all he’s after. Or’—from the stair- 
way, via which she was retreating to 
the solace of a good cry—‘just intro- 
duce him to Hester or Carrie or 
Maude!” With which cruel shot at her 
absent sisters, Miss Hanley vanished 
stormily. 

But her mother gave a sigh and sank 
mournfully into the nearest chair. 


RS. HANLEY’S three older daugh- 
ters had marched with grim regu- 
larity from grammar school to high, 
from high to Normal, from Normal to 
the supervision of schoolrooms of their 
own, in their own or near-by towns. Not 


one had married. Not one had ever 
given real signs of having even a “steady 
beau.” 

And now, with the youngest of them 
thirty-one, Mrs. Hanley—who was too 
old-fashioned to speak of ‘“‘young girls 
of thirty,” and too honest to believe 
women were girls then, either — had 
given up all hope as far as they were 
concerned. 

But there was her baby, Ella. Mrs. 
Hanley wanted a son-in-law to discuss 
with her friends, as they discussed theirs 
with her. She wanted another house to 


be interested in. She wanted a place 
to go visiting when her own home grew 
dull. She wanted the dignity of grand- 
motherhood. Most—she wanted re- 
moved from her shoulders the curse of 
being the mother of old maids. 

She had pinned all her hopes on her 
youngest child. But, though pretty, good- 
natured Ella was popular with the boys, 
as her shy, stiff sisters never had been, 


. boys in Payleyville were most uncertain 


and unsatisfactory quantities. They gen- 
erally stayed there just long enough to 
grow up—often hardly that—and then 
decamped to the city. * 

Mrs. Hanley had grown to hate*all 
city girls with a truly -deadly hatred. 
Three promising possibilities for Ella 
had returned, after their flights to the 
nearest big town, engaged to silly, sim- 
pering persons with highly powdered 
noses, whom they had flaunted right 
under the outraged eyes of Ella’s mother 
—and Ella. ; 

Then the only son of the household 
had gone West in search of his fortune, 
and Mrs. Hanley had begun pricking 
up her matrimonial ears at his frequent 
mention of Trobridge. 

Trobridge was the young engineer at 
the mine. Mrs. Hanley discovered that 
he was thirty-two years old, of a good 
New England family, five feet eleven 
inches tall and fairly good looking. Her 
son, flattered by the interest she took in 
his friend, wrote the, to him, more im- 
portant details of his idol’s brains and 
brawn, his ability with a gun, his power 
over the men, his straightness and 
squareness. He added one or two rather 
romantic little items of Trobridge’s life 
at the mine which had served to fire 
Ella’s interest, and—it' was about then 
that Mrs. Hanley, who had always 
scoffed at poor Hester’s fad for photog- 
raphy, encouraged it instead, and in- 
variably suggested Ella asa subject. 

That first year innumerable home pic- 
tures had wended their way to John Eg- 
bert, and all of them had shown Ella 
somewhere — generally in the fore- 
ground. 

There were the living-room—Ella at 
the piano in a St. Cecilia pose; the 
porch, Ella playing with a litter of fuzzy 
pups on the top step; the garden, with 
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Ella picking roses ; and the dining-room, 
with Ella setting table ; and the kitchen, 
with Ella, floured to the dimples in her 
elbows, smiling her best over fat loaves 
she was preparing for the oven. 

Ella had had no notion of the ulterior 
motives behind those many snapshots. If 
she had had, she would not have allowed 
them to go, for she was as proud and as 
modest a maiden as ever lived. But 
when they, coupled with the boxes of 
goodies that Ella was beguiled into bak- 
ing and shipping to the mine, had done 
their work, and Trobridge, from sending 
messages in Jdck’s letters, began writ- 
ing<letters of his own, she was delighted, 
and pored over the Western photo- 
graphs he sent her with especial interest 
in the tall, straight-shouldered figure— 
at which sometimes an inky arrow 
pointed. 

Mrs. Hanley, sure the deed was done, 
stopped her efforts ; and for some months 
now, the home territory being already 
fully pictured, no photo’s had gone from 
East to West. She wondered sadly if she 
should have gone on sending them. If 
Mr. Trobridge had kept pictorial track 
of Ella’s changing lines, would he have 
minded their growing generosity? 

Mrs. Hanley pondered as she returned 
to her kitchen. She had so looked for- 
ward to what this long visit of Tro- 
bridge’s might bring! But she was a 
resourceful woman. Now she did not 
give way to sorrow, before she had rea- 
son. She begari arranging in her agile 
mind a way to sidetrack her trouble— 
turn it into the joy of conquest, maybe. 


Saptari supper Mrs. Hanley and her 

two younger children occupied the 
porch alone for a few moments, and Mrs. 
Hanley asked: “How long before you 
expect this Trobridge man to get here?” 


“*Bout three weeks, I guess,” an- 
swered her son gloomily. “Things are 
in such a muddle at the mine, we’re on 
a sort of indefinite vacation. Old man 
said we needn’t be back under a couple 
of months, anyhow. So Tro arranged 
to go to his sister’s first, and then to see 
an old uncle who may leave him a pot 
of money some day, and then drift along 
down here. I think that he did expect 
to make quite a stay when he got here.” 
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The emphasis on that ‘did’ was de- 
cided and rather cruel. Ella flushed, 
and her lips trembled. Mrs. Hanley 
scowled, while John Egbert himself gave 
vent to a deep sigh of sorrow. 

Next morning Mrs. Hanley hurried 
through the work and quickly left the 
house, but it was not till after the noon 
dinner, when she had got Pa Hanley off 
to the drug-store where he lived and 
moved and had all but his eating-sleep- 
ing being, that she exploded the bomb 
that brought woe to Ella. 

Herding John and Ella into the par- 
lor, she shut the door and motioned them 
to seats with an air of such mystery that 
they stared in silent wonder as they 
obeyed the wave of her plump hand. 

“T have made up my mind,” said 
Mrs. Hanley, “that something has got 
to be done about Ella.” 

“Oh—Ma!” exploded Ella, turning 
scarlet. 

Mrs. Hanley transfixed her with a 
glance. ¢ 

“Somewhere,” she announced, ‘‘some- 
where, underneath that fat, is the Ella 
we used to have—the Ella you say your 
Trobridge fell in love with. Well— 
we've got to dig her out!” 

John Egbert started and then gave 
way to laughter. 

“That’s it,” he cried. ‘We'll go ex- 
cavating for Ella! Amelia and John 
Hanley, operators of the Ella mining- 
claim! Oh say, this is rich!” 

Ella had jumped up, her face flaming, 
her eyes full of hurt anger. “Oh, 
Mother—Jack!” she cried. ‘How can 
you! Mr. Trobridge never said he was 
in love with me; we may hate each other 
when we meet. I never expected—we’re 
just friends—I wouldn’t throw myself 
at the best man! Oh, oh, oh, I didn’t 
think my own people could be so mean 
and horrid and—low!” 

“You keep still,” said Mrs. Hanley 
with deadly sternness. “You sit right 
down there on that sofa and stop your 
crying and listen to me. I guess I know 


-what a modest girl can do as well as 


anybody. I was one. I’ve raised four. 
But any woman going has the right to 
make herself just as attractive as she can 
—you mark my words! Right? Why, 
it’s her duty to do it! You wouldn’t 
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think you were being bold or forward if 
you curled your hair and bought pretty 
new dresses,—you’ve got two upstairs 
now you aint wore yet that I’ll bet you 
were saving for Trobridge,—now would. 
you? You’d think you were as modest 
as could be if you just prinked three 
hours before he came. Well, I’m only 
asking you to prink three weeks! What’s 
the difference? Now, that’s good horse 
sense. You think it over. And while 
you’re thinking, we'll get to work. 
You’ve got to reduce.” 


LLA’S cheeks still flamed; but she 

sat down again and did indeed seem 
to be “thinking it over.” Her brother 
not only cheered. He also waltzed 
around Ella as ’round a Maypole, and 
gave his mother several resounding 
thwacks on her plump back, to show his 
approbation. 

“Go to it!” he cried. “I’m betting 
on you—and I hear that everybody’s do- 
ing it. The only question is—what way? 
What’s your method?” 

“My method?” Mrs. Hanley relaxed 
into a smile. “Land sakes, I aint got 
any! Ella and me, we’ve always been 
too sensible to bother with the fad things. 
But I’ve been making a few calls on 
some folks this morning. I’ve seen Em 
Sanders and Flo Clapsaddle and Capi- 
tola Landers, and I’ve been reading up, 
just casually. No one suspects why.” 

Ella gave a great sob and grew pale. 
She knew the ladies mentioned very 
well. 

“Exercise or dieting?” she asked in 
the tone a victim might use who asked 
of his executioners: “Am I to hang or 
be shot this morning ?” 

And her color did not return, or her 
dimples either, at her mother’s stern an- 
swer: “Both of ’em.” 

“Gee!” said John Egbert, dragging 
his chair closer. This job promised to 
be more interesting than he had imag- 
ined. 

“T have here,” went on Mrs. Hanley, 
producing a large sheet of paper, “a 
list of things I’ve read, or heard tell of, 
for getting rid of fat. I’llread’em. If 
either of you know anything that isn’t 
here, I’ll write it down.” 

“Flo Clapsaddle says walk three miles 


’ 
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a day sure, and before you go to bed lie 
down on the flat of your back, arm’s- 
length away from the bed, grab the bed- 
post with both hands and kick up ten 
times—both legs at once, then ten times 
separate.” 

“Do—does she do that?” queried Mr. 
Hanley with awe in his tones—an awe 
which turned to wicked glee as his 
mother nodded. The visions evoked 
were of a highly entertaining nature. 


RS. HANLEY continued: 

“Em Sanders says never drink 
with meals, but lots of warm water be- 
tween meals, with lemon in it twice a 
day, and stand up, still as a stone, 
twenty minutes after each meal. Capi- 
tola Landers says playing ball and 
punching a feather bed’s right good, and 
go without your lunch or breakfast— 
maybe she said both. And the librarian, 
she got me a book that says you mustn’t 
eat too much ever, and never any pastry 
or candy, or bacon or ham or potatoes or 
cheese or hot bread or gravies or pan- 
cakes—” Ella, as great a little gourmand 
as ever lived, burst into tears. Even her 
brother looked sympathetic. ‘And,” 
went on Mrs. Hanley relentlessly, ‘“Ep- 
som salts, inside and out, is what old 
Mrs. Tyson recommended, and she’s had 
lots of fleshy friends. I’ve added Turk- 
ish baths. I’ve read a lot about them 
reducing folks in a hurry.” 

“But we haven’t a Turkish bath in 
town,” quavered Ella, seeing one gleam 
of hope. It was quenched by her 
mother, who answered: “I know. But 
I guess if I put you in the tin tub, with 
a row of alcohol lamps underneath, and 
wrap you up in Pa’s old army blankets, 
you’ll sweat as good as any Turkish bath 
could make you. And as for rubbing— 
well, I aint done washing for four girl- 
children all these years for nothing. I 
can rub!” 

Ella, with most excellent reason, be- 
gan to sniffle. 

“T’ve read of*things to take—medi- 
cine,” she wailed. ‘There’s all sorts of 
things advertised.” 

“You wont go ruining your digestion 
for anybody, if I can avoid it,” said 
her mother. “Johnny, you got any sug- 
gestion?” 
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“Rolling,” answered John Egbert 
promptly. “Just rolling on the floor. 
I’ve heard it’s bully.” And rolling was 
added to the list. 

The pleasure of the chase began to 
stir in the mind of John Egbert, and his 
imagination hastened to think of things 
for Ella to do. = 

“Wear rubber clothes—or wool ones 
—to make you keep on sweating,” he 
said glibly. “Drink vinegar. Suck 
lemons. Sleep on a hard bed. Don’t 
sleep much—” 

Ella emitted a real shriek. She had 
been tortured beyond endurance. 

“T like to exercise —a little,’ she 
cried, “and I can diet if I have to. But 
I love a soft bed, and if I don’t sleep 
eight hours, I go to sleep standing up ; 
and I hate vinegar and lemons, and I 
despise being in a perspiration, and 
I don’t care if I do die an old maid. I 
wouldn’t go through all you’ve got on 
that list—not to be married fifty times!” 

“Nobody asked you to become a Mor- 
mon,” said her mother in truly shocked 
tones. “Johnny, you and I will make 
out Ella’s schedule. For a daughter of 
mine, she is displaying undue weakness 
of character.” 

And while poor Ella pleaded and snif- 
fled and wailed, her trainers, with much 
thought and care, made out her sched- 
ule. 

“Some day you'll thank us for it, 
though at present we can’t hope for 
thanks; you’re in such an ungrateful 
frame of mind.” 

To which Ella responded tartly: “I’d 
like to see your frame of mind, if you 
had a quarter of those things to do.” 

John Egbert grinned. “I'll help you, 
dear,” he said. ‘And remember, this 
is going to hurt me as much as it hurts 
you.” At the well-remembered quota- 
tion from the days when their father 
switched them, Ella gave one last gasp 
of anger and fled. 


AJEXT morning, however, Ella began 
that hated schedule. She rose at 
six-thirty, took hot water and lemon, 
and did the Flo Clapsaddle exercise till 
the house trembled on its foundations. 
Then she dressed in Grandma’s red flan- 
nel underwear, exhumed from moth-balls 
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for the occasion, and ate a breakfast of 
black coffee, unsweetened, one slice of 
dry toast, an orange~——and stood up 
twenty minutes. Afterward, brisk walk, 
or tennis, with: Jack—and rolling for 
half an hour. 

Lunch: weak tea, weak salad and a 
weak imitation of bread, the direful 
recipe of which was supplied from a 
“beauty column,” and another twenty- 
minute stand. More exercise, up in the 
attic, with Jack’s sweater and some 
woolen stockings added to Grandma’s 
flannels. Rest—but not sleep. Walk or 
tennis. 

Dinner: Lean meat, toast, fruit, -un- 
sweetened lemonade. Another twenty 
minutes standing about. Evening free, 
bed at ten, preceded by a Turkish bath a - 
la Amelia Hanley. 

Ella attempted rebellion over and 
over again. But she was in the hands 
of stronger natures, bent on making her 
do as they liked. She was, also, used to 
obeying her mother, and to trying to 
please other people; and moreover, 
though she would have died rather than 
confess it, she too had rather counted 
upon Trobridge. She wanted to please 
him. And so, while a certain fierce 
maidenliness inside her protested against 
this cold-blooded training for love and 
her lover, she stilled her conscience with 
her mother’s argument about prinking, 
and followed the instructions of her task- 
masters pretty well, as a rule. The only 
trouble was that the town mustn’t know. 
Payleyville, like all small communities, 
had to have everybody’s business pla- 
carded and explained for the benefit of 
everybody else, and even Mrs. Hanley 
didn’t want the fact that she was train- 
ing her daughter for a marital marathon 
discussed and laughed at by her peers. 

So that wily lady announced that Ella 
was sick—off her feed entirely—effects 
of first hot weather, of course; and she 
added that Ella’d have to exercise a lot 
to get back her appetite, as there were 
enough thin folks in the family already, 
and Ella mustn’t lose much. 


TRANGE to relate, it “went.” Ella 
was so pretty in her plumpness, had 
always been so carefree and gay about 
it, that nobody supposed she cared a rap 








about reducing. And her extreme love 
of goodies was so widely known that no 
one could imagine her giving them up 
voluntarily. Poor Ella! She must in- 
deed be very ill! 

So a new torture was added to the 
long list already borne by Ella. Callers 
arrived daily in hordes to ask about her 
health—and all of them brought dainties 
to tempt that appetite! Day after day 
John Egbert, in the seclusion of the fam- 
ily pantry, consumed chocolate-pudding, 
frozen custard, fresh biscuits, honey, 
jam and jelly—delicacies brought by 
many loving friends to tempt poor Ella. 
Tempt her! She deserved much more 
pity than they knew! 

She could only watch John Egbert, 
the while she sucked lemons, ate pickles 
and let tears trickle from her lovely 
hazel eyes, over. cheeks less pink than 
they had bech a little time before. 

But—she was losing weight—likewise 
girth! 

When Carrie, the family dressmaker, 
came home from her country school, she 
was shocked at the ravages disease had 
made upon Ella since the Easter vaca- 
tion—shocked, too, at the utter callous- 
ness betrayed by mother and brother. 


“T wont take in her clothes yet,” she - 


announced. “She'll fat up again pretty 
quick, and be as nice and roly-poly as 
ever, wont you, Elly dear? Come on 
now and eat this dish of creamed 
chicken. I made it all for you, and 
there’s real cream in the gravy, and lots 
of fresh butter, and biscuits. Please 
try: to like it.” 

“Oh, Carrie, don’t,” wailed the suf- 
ferer, and fied. 

“You do as I say and let that child 
alone,” snapped Mrs. Hanley. ‘Eat 
your creamy, buttery things yourself. 
Land knows you need ’em a heap more 
than Ella does!” 

“TI know I do,” answered poor Car- 
rie meekly. “But Ma, I could swim in 
cream and soak in butter, and it wouldn’t 
add an ounce. But Ella—poor, pretty, 
plump little Ella! Why, Ma, I could 
cry to see her looking so thin.” 

Carrie asserted afterward that a look 
of “almost fiendish joy” had overspread 
her mother’s features, and that she had 
laughed ! 
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To her worry about Ella’s body poor 
Carrie now added worry as to her moth- 
er’s mind, and her brother soon came in 
for his share in the general upsetness of 
things when, after Carrie had pointed 
out to him that it would be thoughtless 
and unkind to bring in an unknown guest 
just now, he responded with whoops of 
laughter ! 

“T cannot understand this family any 
more; I feel strange in it,” she confided 
to Hester; to which Hester responded 
tartly: “Of course you feel strange in 
it—you ought. I do too. We've out- 
grown it. We should be bossing fami- 
lies of our own! But I tell you what I 
think: I think Mother’s match-making 
again! It’s a long time since you and 
I saw the symptoms, but there’s a cer- 
tain look on Mother’s face—only it’s 
grimmer than ever. Poor Mother real- 
izes this is her last chance at a son-in- 
law.” Hester sighed. She did not like 
teaching, and she was a _ wonderful 
housekeeper — and she was. thirty- 
eight! 

Carrie stared at her in awe. “I do 
believe you’re right,” she cried. “Oh, 
if we only could have a wedding in the 
family! I never was in one at all! 
We aren’t too old to be bridesmaids, if 
we can’t be brides, are we, Hester? Oh, 
I’m going right off and make up my pink 
voile for Ella; she’s so sweet in pink! 
I’m just as excited!” And Carrie, a be- 
coming flush in her thin cheeks, went off 
leaving Hester to read up on thinning 
meals, and coach Maude, when she 
should come in from the long walk she 
took every day—in the hopes of gaining 
a little flesh! 


S° the whole family worked for Ella. 
\” A few days before Trobridge was 
due, she “perked up a bit.” as her anx- 
ious, innocent father expressed it. It 
was on the day when, to refute accusa- 
tions circulated by a suddenly suspicious 
Flo Clapsaddle, Ella was allowed pub- 
licly to eat ice-cream. It was also the 
day that Irwin Nelson arrived. 

Irwin Nelson was another co-worker 
of young John’s—a pleasant youngster 
of twenty-two, who hadn’t really been 
expected, but was welcomed cordially, 
if a bit carelessly, by the agitated fam- 
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ily. Mrs. Hanley and Ella simply swore 
John to secrecy about the dieting and so 
on, and then let him and “Nelly” enjoy 
themselves. They approved of the 
young chap, because he was as ardent a 
Trobridge worshiper as was Jack, but 
he wasn’t iniportant enough to fuss with, 
and so he was rather left to himself— 
and with the funny little car in which he 
had arrived on a “tour of the whole 
U. S.” 

Nelson insisted that his vacation was 
for good, as far as the mine was con- 
cerned. He was out hunting opportuni- 
ties that Mexicans couldn’t shoot full of 
holes when they cared to try. And he 
scouted the surrounding country, and ob- 
served the Hanley tribe. 

The girls in particular interested him. 
“Why does your youngest sister dislike 
old Tro, while the rest are so crazy about 
him?” he asked—to be greeted with a 
shout of laughter. 

“Dislike him?” gibed John Egbert. 
“Why, she’s in—why, she likes him all 
fired well, you idiot!” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Nelson; and his wide, 
boyish blue eyes smiled over at Ella, who 
was vigorously—too vigorously for so 
warm a day, he thought—playing with 
the Hanley dog. He was puzzled by 
Ella—puzzled by the odd, fierce look 
that came at times into a face that should 
have been so carefree—at her extreme 
activity, which she did not seem to en- 
joy much, at her uncertain temper, which 
belied the promise of her voice and smile 
—and most of all, at her restricted diet, 
at a table spread with such ravishing 
food as Mrs. Hanley, with the able as- 
sistance of Hester and Carrie and 
Maude, produced. 

But before he had time to wonder a 
great deal, Trobridge came. : 

“Oh, he’s all right,” assented Ella. 
“But he’s so terribly thin he’s painful! 
And why, Jack, he’s old!” 

“He’s just past thirty-four,” said Jack, 
much ruffled. 

“Well, that’s only a little older than 
Carrie, and she says it’s old,” asserted 
Ella. “No, I tell you, I wont walk with 
him to-day. Hester and Carrie and 
Maude all love to walk, and I’m not 
jealous. I’m going to swing in the ham- 
mock.” 
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Which she did defiantly, while Tro- 
bridge, surrounded by the three elder 
and openly adoring sisters, started out to 
explore the big stretch of oak woods, 
from which some day Pa Hanley ex- 
pected to cut a little fortune, 

Generally Hester and Carrie and 
Maude did their best to throw Tro- 
bridge and Ella together. “They so evi- 
dently realized how hopeless any pas- 
sion of their own might be, that Irwin 
Nelson, watching, thought to himself 
that there is no tragedy so great as that 
of a woman who would like to marry, 
but realizes there is no possibility of 
her doing it. Irwin was a sympathetic 
boy, as well as a clever one. 


HE little drama dragged along 

through hot August days. Mrs. 
Hanley was so eager she trembled with 
joy one minute at thought of the pos- 
sible marriage, and the next shivered 
with terror at the idea of possible fail- 
ure. John Isgbert, selfishly interested, 
worked hard in his poor way, mainly’ 
helping by keeping poor Ella at work: 
Hester and Maude watched with inter- 
est, as they might have viewed a play; 
Carrie threw herself heart and soul into 
Ella’s cause; and Ella, rather uncertain 
of disposition, rather hectic as to color, 
played her part as faithfully as she knew 
how. 

Pa and Trobridge were the only un- 
suspicious people in the party—conse- 
quently the only happy ones. Irwin Nel- 
son was amused, but perplexed. And 
then came the blow—orders came to re- 
turn to the mine ; and Trobridge had not 
become engaged to Ella—-he had not 
made love to her—he had done not one 
thing which could lead the most deli- 
cately sensitive parent to demand his in- 
tentions ! 

Gloom hung heavy over the house that 
day, and the next was even worse. Ella 
was sulky and oddly excitable, Mrs. 
Hanley almost in hysterics of despair, 
John Egbert disgusted with the world 
and everything in it; and the faithful 
Carrie slunk about with hanging head 
and an occasional sniffle. 

Hester and Maude had decided it 
wasn’t any worse for Ella than it was 
for them, after all, and had become re- 











signed to their sister’s misfortune; and 
Pa and Trobridge.and Nelson had never 
been “in on” the drama anyhow; but 
they were all unhappy; and Pa, at least, 
decided when he awoke on the morning 
of Thursday, the day Trobridge and 
Jack were to leave, that it was a shame, 
but he wasn’t sorry after all, and he 
hoped that young Nelson would chug 
along in that fool car of his when the 
others went. 

At which moment his cogitations were 
disturbed by a violent ringing of the 
door-bell. 


M4 rolled like a huge porpoise and 
demanded to know what was the 
matter at the top of her lungs; whereat 
the voice of Chancy Chapin, the station- 
agent, wafted out: “Telegram for you 
folks.” 

“My land!” shrieked Mrs. Hanley. 
“A telegram—that Chancy’s bringing!” 
and .almost fainted. It was so well 
known in town that Chancy only deliv- 
ered messages from which he knew he’d 
get a thrill. 
a “Delayed by extra business. Home to- 
morrow” or a “Aunt Hilda better” tele- 
gram. It took battle, murder, sudden 
death or a hint of scandal to turn him 
into a messenger-boy ! 

So now it was a terrified Mr. and 
Mrs. Hanley who bundled themselves 
helter-skelter into some clothes and went 
down, while from various doors along 
the hall of the big old house other anx- 
ious heads began timidly peeping. 

Chancy turned gloating eyes at Mrs. 
Hanley as she reached out her hand for 
the open message; Chancy never both- 
ered with envelopes. 

She took it,.and turned paler. 
she cried, “I aint got my glasses. 
I just can’t wait—read it.” 

“I’m blind as a bat, Amelia,” qua- 
vered Pa. ‘“Hetty—Carrie—Maudie— 
Elly—somebody bring me my specs, 
quick !” 

But it was Chancy Chapin who came 
to the rescue. In a voice that could be 
heard across the street, he read the night- 
letter that had come to the Hanleys. 

“‘T am a traitor, but Ella is young 
and has chances yet. I took first one 
I had and will be happy if Ella can for- 


“Pas 
Oh, 
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Chancy never delivered ° 
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give me. We eloped because I couldn’t 
face you all. My husband says the 
Western air will make me nice and 
plump and I hope so as he generally 
likes fat girls best. Ask Ella to forgive 
me and please forward my trunk. Will 
return Hester’s suit-case. It was prettier 
than mine and my husband says he 
doesn’t care what awful sum this costs 
if it makes me happy and I am. Love 
to Elly. Caroline Hanley Trobridge.’ ” 

“What do you think of that?” de- 
manded Chancy Chapin. But the Han- 
ley family didn’t answer him; it 
couldn’t. It was speechless in every 
component part. 

Mrs. Hanley, like the strong charac- 
ter she was, recovered first. 

“My baby!” she cried. ‘My poor, 
cheated baby! Oh, what will Ella do? 
Elly darling—don’t worry—Mother’s 
coming.” 

But even as she started up the stairs, 
Hester screamed: ‘“‘Ella’s not here—her 
bed hasn’t been slept in, either. Oh, 
Ma, there’s a note on the pin-cushion!” 

Chancy Chapin, all unrebuked, had 
calmly marched in among the distracted 
and half-clad concourse, and reaching 
out an avid hand, he took this other 
message and read that too. 

““Tyear Mother: 

“I’m sorry, but I can’t go on. I 
couldn’t diet another day without dy- 
ing, and Mr. Trobridge is too old, any- 
how, and I always thought it must be 
horrid and lonely at the mine. Irwin 
says he likes girls fat, and I needn’t be 
pestered any more, and we’ve gone in 
the car. We'll be married by Mr. Ben- 
son. Irwin got the license, and he says 
Mr. Trobridge was in town too and saw 
him. Please don’t let him chase us. I 
don’t want him, and I adore Irwin. I 
guess you wont care so awful much if 
I just marry somebody. Love to all— 
Ella.’” 

“Well!” exclaimed Mr. Chapin, full 
to the brim with the most excitement he 
had had in years. 

But again no one answered him. 
Overcome with two weddings in her cel- 
ibate family, Mrs. Hanley had fainted 
away for the first time in her long, ro- 
bust life, and the others were trying to 
revive her. 
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THE TRAGIC TRIANGLE OF 
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KNEW Bannerman a_ hun- 
| | dred yards off, by his walk. 
iL} It reminded me of a prison- 
yard! He did not seem to recognize 
me ; but-he had a heavy, motionless face, 
and one could never tell what he saw. 
Anyhow, he walked on till I turned back 
and overtook him, and laid a hand on 
his arm. 

“Bannerman!” I whispered. 
you.know me? I’m Davey.” 

“Hush !” he muttered, looking around. 
“Mortlock,” he told -me. ‘“That’s the 
name at present. Come in a tea-shop to 
talk.” 

“I’m Francis Whitesmith now,” I said 
in his ear as I followed him. We se- 
lected a quiet corner and sat down at a 
table behind a screen, 

“Shake hands,” I offered then. “I’m 
glad to see you, old man—the only bit 
of the past I wanted.to meet again! I 
thought I’d find you-round here when I 
read about Craig. Suicide, eh?” I 
rubbed my hands and laughed. “One 
old score. wiped out!” 

“One old score paid,” he agreed. “It 
was suicide, as a matter of fact. Did 
you read what he wrote? It was in all 
the papers. Fear of exposure hanging 
over him night and-day. Temporary in- 
sanity, the verdict was.. Fear of expo- 
sure a delusion.. Highly respected citi- 
zen with nothing to expose.” 

Bannerman’s huge body shook silently. 
It was the way he always laughed. 

“One score paid,” he repeated. 
Davey?” 

I nodded. 














“Don’t 


“Eh, 


“The father’s dead,” I said. 
pose he did die? No fake?” 

“No fake,” Bannerman assured me. 
“T inquired as soon as I came out. Oh, 
yes! He’s as dead as his son.” 

“Then there’s only the daughter,” I 
reflected. ‘“She’s the one with the big 
score to pay, I’ve been looking for her 
ever since I came out of that prison. 
Any trace, old man?” 

He nodded fiercely. 

“Killing’s too good for her,” he told 
me. ‘It was she who did us in. They 
were only her tools. No brains, father 
or son. Yes, I’ve traced her.” 

He moistened his lips, and shook with 
that awful silent laugh of his. 

“Tell me.” I laid my hand on his 
arm in my eagerness. “It is my turn. 
Let me deal with her.” 

“You would do it clumsily,” he ob- 
jected. ‘There was never any finesse 
about you, Davey.” 

“T was always too straight for a 
crook,” I agreed. ‘But, straight or 
crooked, I paid my reckoning to my 
enemies and to my friends. Are you as 
prosperous as you look?” 

“No,” he told me. 

“T don’t look prosperous, do I? 
I am—crookedly !” 

“Well?” 

“Let me deal with her, and I’ll give 
you ten thousand.” 

He shook silently again. 

“Not for all the money in the world,” 
he hissed. “You are not the only one 
who pays scores. Do you remember 
what we swore when we were in hell, as 


“T sup- 


But 
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“Killing’s too good for her,” he told me. ... . “Yes, I’ve traced her.” I laid my hand on his arm in my eagerness. “Let 
me deal with her,” I said, 
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you called it? When we could only 
whisper a word in passing, it was 
‘Craig.’ Why am I not a rich man? 
Because I’ve given these last five years 
to looking for them, instead of looking 
for money—because I wouldn’t risk 
prison, to delay my revenge. I pay my 
scores. She shall pay hers in two days 
more ; pay, for the rest of her life. God 
grant her a long one to pay in.” 


HE laughed silently again; but his 
still face was not quite still then. 

“Let me help,” I begged. “It’s what 
I’ve lived for—what I consoled myself 
with, all those damnable years in a cell. 
Why, I prayed for revenge on them— 
prayed, man! It’s burned into my soul, 
if I’ve the misfortune to have one. The 
father’s dead, and you killed the son. 
Let me have her?” 

He shook his head. 

“Let me see it, then?” I entreated. 

“No, no! You'd be too impatient. 
Besides, you were always soft with a 
woman, and you liked the girl 
Little Uncle Davey, she used to call you, 
didn’t she? What's the use of swearing? 
I’ll do it alone; but I'll tell you about 
it afterward, if you like.” 

“Tell me now,” I implored. “At least 
you can tell me. What are you going 
to do?” 

He rubbed his hands softly. 

“T could send her to prison,” he said. 
“T have proofs enough. For the matter 
of that, so have the police, if they knew 
that Mrs.—a certain highly esteemed 
and much admired lady of position, was 
Maggie Craig—Dancing Margaret! But 
this would involve the confession that 
Mr. Alec Mortlock—not quite unpros- 
perous—was once Tom Bannerman.” 

“T’ll sacrifice my prosperity for the 
sake of jailing the hussy!” I cried. 
“Leave her to me!” 

“You were always headstrong,” he 
commented. “We can jail our charming 
friend without sending her to prison. 
Our Maggie was always affectionate, 
you know. Little Uncle Davey! Why 
swear? There’s no humbug about our 
Maggie’s worship for her husband, no 
humbug about her fondness for her step- 
daughter, no doubt that she’s in a 
seventh heaven in her present position. 
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She’s going to leave it and drudge for 
her bread—going away without a word 
to them !” 

“With you?” I asked. 

“No,” he said, “but they shall think 
she did! She sha’n’t know that part of 
the plan till afterward, or she wouldn’t 
go. The stepdaughter—she calls Mag- 
gie Angel Mummy—is going to be mar- 
ried the day after to-morrow. In the 
morning, her Angel Mummy will have 
disappeared, if she accepts my terms. . I 
think ‘she will.” 

He shook silently once more. 

“You have offered them?” I asked. 

“Not yet. To-morrow evening I shall. 
I have summoned her to meet me.” 

“Let me be there?” I begged. 

“No,” he refused. ‘You'd only spoil 

She’d get over you.” 

“You fool!” I cried. “You fool!” 

“T may be,” he said; “but I’ll have 
my fool’s revenge. You can’t buy it, 
Davey, not with a million.” 

I could npt move him. I left him in 
anger—that is, he thought I left him. 
I returned on his track, set agents to 
watch him. I followed him to the coun- 
try the next afternoon. I was disguised 
as a bent little old man, different from 
the bent little old man that Iam. They 
used to call me Bender, because the 
stoop was a favorite disguise of mine. I 
can never get quite rid of the bend since 
I was in prison. Ah! there was a score 
to pay—a heartbreaking score; and 
Dancing Margaret was a lovely creature. 
I was afraid that Bannerman might be 
too easy with her; and I knew that I 
shouldn’t be! 


WATCHED through the railings of 

the great garden and saw Mrs. Mon- 
tague Lester pass the bowing footman 
and the tall electric lamps and sweep 
down the steps of the Hall. She looked 
like a queen, in her furs. I should not 
have recognized her in the distance, and 
scarcely when she passed the lights of 
the lodge. It was not her face which 
had altered, or the wonderful profusion 
of soft brown hair. The years had 
fallen lightly on Dancing Margaret. 
Her figure was still slim, and she tossed 
her head a little as she walked. The 
change seemed to be in the woman her- 








self. 
class, I put it to myself. Her voice was 
different when she spoke to Bannerman ; 


She had grown into a different 


class again. I know breeding, if I have 
none. They stood just beside the 
bushes which hid a bent old countryman, 
sleeping off a carouse at the Bell and 
Dragon. I had poured beer. over my 
clothes and false beard. I do not think 
Bannerman would have recognized me. 

“It’s no use trying blackmail,” she be- 
gan, as if she were the salt of the earth 
and he the dirt under her feet. “I can 
give you very little—a few hundred out 
of my dress allowance or housekeeping 
money. You know that I have nothing 
of my own.” 

“You can’t settle this score with 
money,” he told her. “Do you know 
what you’ve to pay for? Five years of 
a man’s life, half-starved, housed like a 
dog in prison—five years since, spent in 
tracing you. Now I can send you to 
prison, exalted lady.” 

I rubbed my hands. 

“Since you haven’t done so,” she an- 
swered calmly, “I presume you wish to 
make some bargain that will benefit you 
more than ruining me. What is it?” 

“One that will ruin you in a different 
way,” he hissed in her ear. ‘To send 
you to prison involves disclosing myself. 
I am prepared to do that if necessary, to 
get my revenge. You traitress! Don’t 
delude yourself that I wouldn’t do it. 
My revenge is what I have lived for 
these ten years. I would like to break 
you into little pieces. .... What was 
that ?” 

I had touched a twig as I leaned to- 
ward them to listen better. 

“A coward’s conscience,” she told him 
scornfully. ‘You coward and woman- 
bully! Well, what do you want?” 

“That you shall suffer as I have suf- 
fered,” he said. “It isn’t stone walls 
that will+hurt you. It is losing your po- 
sition, your comfort, your friends, your 
husband—yourself !’” He shook when 
he said that. “You shall leave here 
without a word to anyone, now or ever— 
take nothing but what a little bag can 
carry, sew or beg or steal for your daily 
bread and perhaps not get it, disgrace 
your husband and his daughter. Those 
are my terms. The police shall take you 
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to-morrow—or you shall creep away to- 
night. I will wait at the crossroads in 
a motor and drive you a hundred miles 
before dawn. Then I will set you down 
to go where you like. .... It is no use 
pleading with me.” 

“IT am not pleading,” she answered. 
She stood like a statue, and the voice 
seemed to come from a talking-machine. 

“There is a third possibility. I might 
kill myself.” 

“Your brother did,” he told her. “I 
dogged him ; and he preferred that way 
out. You wont. Shall I tell you why? 
Because I should expose you all the 
same, if you were dead. You happen to 
care for your husband.” 


oS stood very still and silent for a 
long time. 

“Will it satisfy you,” she asked pres- 
ently, “if I meet my death by an acci- 
dent? I will pay my score, since I can’t 
avoid it; but Ae has done you no harm. 
Spare him!” 

Bannerman laughed aloud. 
never heard him do that before. 

“If I had a knife!” she gasped, as if 
a statue had come to life. “If I hada 
knife!” 

“Words!” he taunted her. ‘Words! 
Your brother talked like that; but he is 
dead, and I live safe from him—and 
safe from you. A knife! Bah! None 
of the gang had courage to use it.” 

I frowned behind the bush. 

“Oh, yes!” she said. ‘There was one 
who had courage enough—only, he was 
a man! You tracked my brother, and 
you have tracked me. Perhaps Davey is 
tracking you. He’d use a knife to the 
scoundrel who sold him!” 

I drew a deep breath. I saw him look 
around in the dark, but he evidently con- 
cluded that the sound came from her. 

“Little Davey!’ he said. ‘“Pah!” 

“He was no traitor,” she taunted him, 
“and no coward. You need not lie to me. 
You betrayed Davey; and you were 
going to betray us, but we were too quick 
for you. I was behind the curtain when 
you gave him away to that detective 
man—Andrews. That was the name. I 
tried to get the motor to go and warn 
him, but I couldn’t. Good little Davey! 


? 


I had 


Suppose he tracks you, Bannerman?” 











She took me inside and fetched things to disguise me. . . . . She hesitated. ‘“‘But you wont kill him?” she said appre- 
hensively. ‘No, no. I wont kill him. Death pays too quickly.” 
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“You lie!” he growled. 

“T do not lie,’ she answered. 
true.” 

I shook so violently that I feared they 
might hear—held my shaking limbs to 
steady them. It was true. I remembered 
many little things now. It was Banner- 
man who had betrayed me, not- the 
Craigs; and it was Bannerman who had 
put the idea about them into my head, 
while we were in prison. 

“IT know this,” he said, “my fine 
beauty: You sent me to prison. Now I 
can send you. I have given you your 
choice. Choose now.” 

“Oh!” she cried. “Are you a fiend? 
It will do you no good. It will hurt so 
many. I—I was young then.” She 
wrung her hands. “I am such a differ- 
ent woman now—such a_ different 
woman now!’ 

He struck her, and she reeled back a 
little way. My teeth gritted; but he 
thought the clashing teeth were hers. 

“Choose!” he commanded. “Or 
shall go straight to the police 
One o’clock at.the crossroads. You will 
come, I suppose.” She turned to go, and 
he seized her arm so roughly that she 
gave a hurt cry. “Answer me.” 

“Oh, my God!” she wailed. 
do nothing else.” 

She staggered away, and he stood 
there, shaking as if he laughed silently. 
Then he went away. I rose to my feet 
and stretched myself. I shook too, but 
I did not laugh. 


“Tt is 


“T can 


| CLIMBED the railings at half-past 

twelve and lurked about the grounds 
till nearly one. Then I saw movement 
at the big French windows. I was near 
them, and I crouched down behind a 
shrub outside. They opened slowly and 
cautiously, and she stood between them 
—a big, slim woman, taller than I, un- 
less I straightened the prison bend. It 
hurt to do that ; but I could bear a littie 
hurt to-night. She was heavily veiled, 
and she carried a tiny bag in her hand. 
When she was outside, she knelt on the 
ground with her face toward the window. 

“God bless you, dears,” she said in a 
whisper, “and forgive me; and remem- 
ber that the woman who leaves this 
house is not the wicked girl who en- 


tered it nine years ago 
whole by your love! 
dears. God bless you!” 

She shook with suppressed sobs. I 
waited till they died away and she was 
rising. Then I whispered. 

“Hush!” I said. “It is a friend, Mar- 
garet. Come here—behind the shrub— 
the one on your left Do you 
know me?” 

“Little Uncle Davey,” she said. “You 
were always a friend.” 

“Ah!” I said. “I have been feeling 
very unfriendly these ten years, my dear. 
Bannerman persuaded me that it was 
the Craigs who put me in; and you were 
the brains of them, I knew. When you 
were a little girl, I used to take you on 
my knee and give you sweets. You 
wouldn’t have betrayed old Uncle Davey, 
would you, Maggie?” 

“T would sooner have died,” she said 
simply. “And to-night I wish I had. 
Have you been in this, with Banner- 
man? Do you know why I am going 
now ?” 

“Ves, I know. I listened behind the 
bushes, when you and he were talking. 
He would not have me in it. He said 
that I should bungle, or be too merci- 

He feared that, if we spoke, 
I should learn that it was he who 
jugged me, not you Well, I have 
learned I was very fond of you, 
when you were a girl. I am very glad 
it was not you, my child.” 

I stroked the great mass of hair piled 
up on her head. 

“Very, very glad, Maggie,” I re- 
peated. “I have done you a long injus- 
tice; but I pay my debts to foes and 
friends. I have come to help you, my 
dear. You need not go to Bannerman 
to-night. I have laid a little trap for 
him.” 

I laughed very softly. 

“T will not help you to—do—” She 
put her face close to mine to try to read 
it by the starlight. The sky was clear 
and full of twinkling stars. The air 
was soft and warm and full of the scent 
of the garden. ‘What are you going to 
do toehim, Uncle Davey?” 

“Just teach him a little lesson,” I de- 
clared. “That is all. He put me in 
prison. I will put him in.” 


God bless you, 
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“But he has served his sentence,” she 
objected. 

“Ah! This is a different affair, quite 
a different affair! He is going to drive 
you to town, he thinks. He shall drive 
me! I want you to lend me your cloak 
and veil and gloves. You must lend me 
a wrap to make a bunch under my hood, 
like your hair. You always had a lot 
of hair, my dear. Such beautiful hair! 
You were a great delight to your old 
Uncle Davey..... I’m glad you’ve 
grown into a good woman, my child. 
It was always in you. I—I liked you, 
Maggie. .... Give me the things, and 
dress me up. He wont know me from 
you in the dark. When he finds out his 


”? 


mistake—ha-ha-ha! 


“T_TUSH!” she whispered. ‘Hush! 
What are you going to do when 
he finds out?” 

“Point a revolver at his head and 
make him drive himself to the police- 
station,” I told her. ‘Poetic justice, 
eh, Maggie? Years ago, you would 
have laughed.” 

“T do not think I shall ever laugh 
again,” she told me. 

“Yes, yes,” I comforted her. ‘You 
will laugh to think how happy you are 
making your good husband. He is good, 
eh, Maggie?” 

“So good!” she cried. “Oh, so good!” 

“And you are very fond of him?” 

“So very, very fond!” she declared. 

“And he, of course, is fond of you. 
Do you know, my dear, J was. That 
was why I felt so hurt when I believed 
you'd done me in. I—we wont talk 
about that any more. He’s expecting 
you at one. You must make haste and 
dress me up. You've done that before 
for little Uncle Davey—the Bender, eh? 
The bend comes a little too natural now- 


adays. I'll have to straighten up in- 
stead. Ha-ha-ha! Get a wrap for my 
hair.” 


She took me inside and fetched things 
to disguise me before the drawing-room 
mirror. It was a grand room, and I was 
glad to see that she had such a fine home. 

Before she started to work she hesi- 
tated. 

“But you wont kill him?” she said 
apprehensively. 
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“What if I did? He killed your 
No, no. I wont kill 
him. Death pays too quickly. Fix me 
up, my dear.” 

“Swear you wont kill him,” she per- 
sisted. 

I swore it with great oaths. 

I made a fine upstanding lady when 
I straightened my bend. That hurt, but 
I did not tell her. I kissed her fore- 
head before I went. 

“My kiss needn’t soil the good woman 
that you are now,” I said, ‘‘because for 
that second I was a good man. May 
God bless you and set your goodness 
against the old scores. Good-by, my 
dear.” 

She took my right hand and kissed it. 

“Now you will not stain it,” she told 
me. 

“Never,” I promised. 

I chuckled at that when I was out- 
side. My left hand would do for 
Bannerman, if I took him unaware! 


€ 
] FOUND him at the crossroads, pac- 
ing up and down beside the motor. 

‘“You’ve taken your time, my lady,” he 
sneered. “Found it hard to tear your- 
self away, eh? Will you honor me by 
sharing the front seat, or sit behind ?” 

I motioned to the seat behind 
the driver’s. He shook with silent 
laughter. 

“T never say ‘Get thee behind me, 
Satan,’” he remarked. “I like to see 
what he’s doing ; and I don’t know what 
you might have in that little muff. It 
would be foolish, you know, Maggie; 
but I’m afraid you mightn’t be prudent 
to-night. I’ll put the bag inside, and 
you shall ride with me in front. Do 
you care where you go?” 

I shook my head. 

“Then I’ll take you to Landham Junc- 
tion,” he said. “It’s a mere matter of 
sixty miles—something over two hours. 
You can get an early train to London 
from there. London’s a good place to 
disappear from. If I were you, I 
should disappear pretty completely.” 

He started the engine, and we plunged 
away into the night. The warm air 
seemed to grow cold as we drove into 
it. He drew a big rug over his heavy 
motor-coat and let me shiver. 








“Tt was cold in prison,” he remarked. 
It occurred to me that he was no gentle- 
man. I should have made the same re- 
mark in his place, but I should have 
given her the rug. 

I answered him only in my thoughts. 
“T can keep my hands warm in the muff, 
Bannerman! Especially the left one. 
és It was always the stronger. 
Maggie forgot that.” 

The stars seemed to grow as we drove 
into them, like the spreading of a fire- 
work. The crescent moon appeared on 
the horizon and passed the clouds as if it 
ducked under them. I chafed my hands 
inside the muff, because I saw that it 
made him uneasy. 

“You are wondering if I might have 
a little revolver,” I thought. I made a 
faint noise in my throat then. He shook 
with his silent laugh at that. He 
thought that I cried..... He wasn’t 
a gentleman. / should have relented a 
little in his place—possibly enough to 
give her a hundred or so at the end of 
the journey, for a start. I'd like to 
think that I’d have turned the car and 
driven her back again; but I wouldn’t 
have, if she had betrayed me. 


“The last motor-ride you'll get for - 


some time, my grand lady,” he taunted, 
with one eye on my muff and the other on 
the road. I moved my hands violently 
in the muff. “Don’t be a fool!” he ad- 
vised. “If you could kill me,—and you 
can’t,—your dear husband would be 
disgraced still worse..... Dancing 
Margaret! Doesn’t it make you laugh 
to think how you've taken him in?” I 
bent my head almost on the muff, as if 
I cried. It eased my back to bend. He 
thought I shook with weeping, because 
I shivered ; and he shook with laughter 
because he thought I wept. 


"THE clouds thickened in the sky as 

we went on, and rain threatened. 
He pulled up his fur collar, laughing in 
his awful silent way that I had none. 
Three struck by a village clock. A little 
rain came soon afterward. We reached 
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a parting of the ways. He stopped the 
car to read the signs, turning his head 
because we had slightly overridden them. 
I stood up then and leaned over him 
from the back. I got my hand inside 
his collar, against his throat—my left 
hand! I held his right arm back with 
my right hand,—I had torn away my 
veil first,—and I put my face over that 
shoulder for him to see. 

“Qld scores!’ I said. ‘Old scores, 
Bannerman! If there’s any hell, there’s 
a hot corner for traitors, Bannerman!” 

He tried to turn on me, but I had 
too much leverage on his right arm. 
Then he attempted to throw us both 
into the road, but I got my body against 
the steering-wheel. He clawed at my 
hand on his throat with his nails sev- 
eral times, kicked backward at my shins 
twice. Then he was quiet. 

I kept my grip for a long time—long 
enough. Then I lowered him to the 
ground, got out and carried him through 
a gate, and laid him behind the hedge. 
I took off Margaret’s cloak and hood 
and everything of hers, emptied a bag of 
his that I found inside the car and 
crammed them in that, put on his fur 
coat and cap, and drove away. It was 
lucky that I could drive. I was a 
hundred miles from the place at break- 
fast time. 

I left the car at a country inn—it was 
three days before they connected it with 
the execution, which they called a mur- 
der—and took trains to town. I took 
five trains, altogether, for I went by a 
circuitous route. I traveled to my flat 
by the help of seven cabs, and alighted 
from the last four streets away. I cut 
and broke all Margaret’s belongings into 
little pieces and disposed of them beyond 
discovery one by one. That took a fort- 
night; and then at last I smiled a real 
smile. 

“T owed to an enemy,” I said, “and 
I owed to a friend. I’ve paid both 
scores. Let them trace me if they can. 
It wont help Bannerman, and it wont 
hurt Margaret.” 
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ly" OUNG Diana Lester finds 


| | herself in an amazing posi- 
__j tion when this story opens 
—mistress of a high-class London 
gambling-house. For her mother 
had long been dead, and her father 
had become infatuated with a Mrs. 
Dasset, proprietress of the gambling- 
house in question. And now her 
father suddenly marries Mrs. Dasset 
and departs with her for a Riviera 
honeymoon, directing Diana to stay 
at Mrs. Dasset’s place until their 
return. “You know the way it’s 
run,” Mrs. Dasset tells her. ‘All I 
want you to do is to see it goes on 
running. Madam Yvonne is there, of 
course ; she’ll do all the receiving and 
so on. You can just walk around a 
little and make yourself pleasant.” 

Diana perforce accepts for the 
moment ; she has no other place to go. 
Soon thereafter the police raid the 
place, and Diana helps handsome 
Hugh Carton, a Member of Parlia- 
ment, to escape via the roofs. 

Carton takes Diana to his own 
apartment for the night, sends his 
valet for suitable attire for her to 
wear on her departure and next day 
sends her in a taxi to her aunt, Mrs. 
Wiston. When, however, Diana 
reaches that lady’s house, a servant 
informs her that Mrs. Wiston is ill. 

Diana perforce gives up this ref- 
uge; she is afraid to go back to 
Carton because she has been too much 
taken with him. She is alone in Lon- 
don—‘‘on her own.” 

Diana finds a cheap boarding- 
house and employment as a shop- 
girl. One night she comes upon the 
figure of a young man lying prostrate 
in the hall of her boarding-house. She 
finds he has fainted from hunger; 
and taking him to her room, she 
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shares her small store of food with 
him. This young man, Philip Du- 
ran, and Diana become friends. 


HINGS do not go well at the 

shop, however. A_ floor-walker 
named Barzen is attracted by her 
beauty and makes unpleasant ad- 
vances to her. Finally she is obliged 
to repel him violently and—just in 
the nick of time, Hugh happens into 
the shop. 

Carton insists that Diana give up 
her employment in this hateful place. 
He motors her out in the country 
to a pleasant inn, and there they 
talk things overs As a result, Hugh 
persuades his sister, Violet Drayton, 
to give his protégée employment as a 
“companion.” For he now realizes 
that he has fallen in love with 
Diana. 

Diana, too, knows that she loves 
Carton. What she does not know is 
the fact that Carton is already mar- 
ried. And so, when he comes to see 
her at Violet’s house, Diana quite in- 
nocently lures him, against his will, 
into a kiss and an embrace. It is 
only after this has happened that 
Violet says to her: “Hughie was 
married sixteen years ago to one of 
the Barways, Lady Hermione Farrel. 
They separated ages ago, but Her- 
mione wont let Hughie get a divorce. 
She’s a Catholic, you see; so poor 
old Hughie is free and yet chained. 
Rough luck, isn’t it?” 

Appalled at the situation, Diana 
leaves Mrs. Drayton’s and goes back 
to her boarding-house. 

Carton tries to persuade his wife 
to divorce him, but in vain. He then 
informs Violet that he has deter- 
mined to give up everything in Eng- 
land and seek distraction abroad. 
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By Olive 
Wadsley 








O this is the end?” Philip 
He was 
—| sitting on the window-sill, 
watching Di pack. “But I’ll never lose 
you,” he added unexpectedly. 

Di gave a weary sigh as she folded up 
a shabby little coat. 

“Couldn’t you possibly, Di, tell me 
what’s happened?” Philip asked gently. 

He was rolling a cigarette, and his 
fingers trembled a little as he saw the 
tears in Di’s eyes. 

“There is nothing to tell,” Di said 
with attempted lightness. “I have been 
a long time at South Street, and now 
I’m going to my father. Dull, but true.” 

“Ves—but why?” Philip persisted. 

Di sat back on her heels and looked 
at him. He saw how thin she had 
grown, and how big her eyes seemed in 
her face. 

“Because there has been a process 
created in life which is called ‘playing 
the game,’ and I’ve learned how to do it. 
That’s all.” 

She rose and went to the window and 
leaned her elbows on the sill. It was 
growing dusk, and her face was in 
shadow. 








i Duran said softly. 
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“Do you remember that first evening 
here?” she said. ‘The lilac-tree had 
flowers on it then; now it has only dust 
and dried-up leaves, poor darling! Oh, 
Phil, why is it that the loveliest things 
can’t last, and that somehow they nearly 
always seem to be wrong? And how can 
anyone in the world stop emotion, even 
if they know they ought not to feel it?” 

“You can’t stop it,” Philip said, his 
young white face bent close to hers. 
“Even when it’s utterly hopeless, you 
can’t, Di.” 

“Oh, Phil, not you. 
she said in a whisper. 

“T wont,” he said. He forced a laugh. 
“Why, I’ve frightened you, I believe. 
Di, don’t be so upset. I didn’t mean to 
worry you. I thought you always knew 
that I’d—I’d not only die for you, but 
I’d live for you every second of the day, 
work till I dropped for you. That’s how 
it is with me; but you needn’t be hurt 
about it; that would hurt me, Di.” 

“Tt’s a good thing I’m going away,” 
Di said unsteadily. ‘I seem rather like 
one of those fireworks that never go off 
at the right time, or if they do go off, 
do a lot of damage!” 


Please don’t,” 
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She turned away from the window and 
disconsolately went back to the half- 
filled trunk. 

“Buck up,” Phil said, 
thrusting back all sentiment. 
> never get the train if you don’t.” 

“You sent the wire, didn’t you?” 

He nodded. 

“Yes, of course—Hotel Angleterre. 
I say, promise me one thing.” 

“Ves,’”’ Di said. 

“Promise me if ever you are in trouble 
you'll ask for my help first of all.” 

“T promise,” she said mechanically. 

He slid off the sill and went and knelt 
beside her on the dirty, littered floor. 

It was very nearly dark in the hot lit- 
tle room, but he could just see her white 
little face and tired, pathetic eyes. 

Some heritage of chivalry from an 
age-dead ancestor who had fought for 
his love and perhaps died for it with a 
song upon his lips, thrust its way to 
him. 

He lifted the hem of Di’s cotton frock 
and pressed his lips to it, and the action 
had nothing of theatricality in it—he 
did it so reverently. 

“Till I die, I will serve you,” he said 
in a low voice. 


resolutely 
“You'll 


HARING CROSS seemed hotter 

even than the airless streets ; its huge, 
garish lights seemed to flame devour- 
ingly, the blue-white flames leaping and 
sinking like teeth in a vast, gaping jaw. 

Crowds of Italians and little groups 
of French people were gesticulating and 
talking outside the second-class carriages. 
Di only had a second-class ticket, and 
Phil searched for a corner-seat for her. 
By spending nearly all the money he 
possessed, he got a porter to protest that 
a seat already taken had been reserved, 
and Di’s small bag was put to keep the 
place. : 

Beyond the range of the glare and 
glitter the railway-lines stretched away 
into the darkness, leading dut to the sea, 
to the wide world beyond. 


Phil had cut sandwiches for Di, 


bought her some sevenpenny books, ar- 
ranged all her small baggage ; he waited 
beside her now, hatless, his light hair 
shining in the hard light, his eyes lumi- 
nous in his thin face. 
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“You have been a dear, Phil—no, a 
dearest,” Di said faintly. 

He smiled down at her. He was very 
tall, and his thinness made him seem 
even taller. 

“Looking after a pal who once saved 
your life doesn’t overstrain one’s capa- 
bilities in the friendship line,” he said, 
purposely trying to speak lightly. 

The people began to take their seats ; 
the leisurely first-class passengers, whose 
reserved seats were awaiting them, began 
to stroll down the platform, heralded by 
obsequious porters carrying expensive 
suit-cases and dressing-bags. 

“Write to me. Swear it,” Phil said 
a little indistinctly. 

The train shrieked monotonously. 

“T swear,” Di said. 

She got into the hot, badly lighted 
carriage. Phil’s face was in shade now 
as he waited by the open door. 

“You are just going,” he said. 

He made no movement; he asked 
nothing. ss 

Di tried frantically to forget Hugh 
for a moment, to banish the piercingly 
sweet memory of his touch and kiss. 

The porters began to shout ; there was 
the sound of running feet, slammed 
doors, farewells and laughter. 

“Phil,” Di cried. 

He came forward a little, and she saw 
his face, his faithful, pleading eyes, and 
saw behind that, behind mere outside 
expression, the chivalry and true gen- 
tleness. 

“T haven’t kissed you good-by,’ 
said tremulously. 
quickly.” 

He stood up on the low wooden step, 
and she stooped and took his head in 
her two hands and kissed him once on 
his boyish mouth. ; 

“Stand away there!” a stentorian voice 
roared, and Phil slid off the board. 

He ran by the train for a moment. 

“By the memory of your lips,” he 
said, “I swear that if you ever need me, 
no matter in how humble a way, I will 
come, do what you want.” 

The train was gathering speed; he 
dashed forward to keep pace with it. 

’ “Good-by,” he called, and above the 
roar and tumult his voice was clear. 
“T will wait for you always.” 


’ 


she 
“Come here—come 





| ee crossing was calm, and Di felt 
duly thankful. 

As she had once said to Phil, if ever 
she married, the honeymoon would have 
to be spent in England, because, since 
the only way to get out of it was by 
crossing the sea, and she was generally 
sick even on the river, she did not pro- 
pose to lose her husband’s affection en- 
tirely thus early in their united life. 

To-night she sat on some one’s trunk 
in the second-class portion of the boat 
and watched the dancing lights fade 
from the waves until at last only the 
dark, rocking carpet of water was vis- 
ible. There was no use struggling any 


longer to remember; she gave it up; _ 


now that she was utterly alone, the mem- 
ories refused to be beaten back; they 
thronged her heart and brain tumul- 
tuously, triumphantly. 

She lived again, as lovers do, that one 
hour when Hugh and she had forgot- 
ten the world, forgotten everything save 
their nearness to one another and the 
glory and the wonder of realization after 
long dreaming. 

For a little time the radiance hid the 
suffering, but when the journey ended 
at Paris, and she was alone in the vast, 
dim city, being slowly conveyed from 
one station to the other, the lonely fear 
stole back and brought its misery with 
it. 

Love meant only this, then, this fright- 
ful want that hurt like a throbbing pain, 
this endless longing just to hear the 
voice, to feel the hand of the beloved, 
this aching dread of the empty future. 

“T can’t bear it,” Di whispered des- 
perately, conscious all the while that 
there was no escape for her. No sleep 
came to her in the train; she watched 
the dawn blossom like a paradise of 
flowers across the sky; she saw moun- 
tains crowned with snow that seemed in- 
laid with scarlet and green jewels; she 
saw lakes and crystal-dashing water- 
falls. She loved the beauty of it all, 
tried to drug her mind with it, and 
failed. 

“Hugh, Hugh!” the wheels beat the 
name out; her heart’s cry echoed it. 

Violet had been right when she had 
said to Hugh that “youth suffers so.” 
There is no suffering in after-life like 
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the first hard suffering of youth for 
love; later on, when we are older, we 
can judge a little; the suffering is more 
temperate because of that ; but in the first 
sweet desperation of our earliest love we 
care and see nothing, grasp nothing, 
heed nothing save our own limitless suf- 
fering, our own helpless misery because 
of it. 

Di never blamed Hugh for not tell- 
ing her of his marriage. As he had said 
to Violet, she thought how easily she 
might have learned the truth from any 
chance visitor.; she did not misjudge 
him for that: he was a god to her; he 
could do no wrong. 


CHAPTER XIV 


HE long Riviera express swung 
| magnificently into the Gare Cen- 
trale at Nice, and the weary pas- 
sengers prepared to climb down the high 
steps. Nice was looking its loveliest be- 
neath a gorgeous sunset, which turned 
the sea into a dancing flame and made the 
whiteness of the vast hotels stand out 
like silver sheets against the radiant 
deepness of the sky. 

Di climbed down slowly, clutching her 
small bag and her cloak. 

‘She was so tired that she could 
scarcely walk. Of course, no one had 
come to meet her. She had not really 
expected her father to come, but she 
had hoped desperately. 

Desperation in this case had availed 
nothing. Di saw about her luggage and 
left it in the cloak-room; then she pre- 
pared, since she had only a franc left, 
to walk to the hotel. 

It was a real hotel this time, a swag- 
ger one; gone were the days for her 
father of cheap pensions and cheaper 
lodgings. Di’s few letters had been sent 
from palatial places which possessed 
gilt-lettered addresses on their exqui- 
sitely thick note-paper. 

The raid had apparently not distressed 
her father and her stepmother greatly ; 
her father had written expressing keen 
satisfaction at having ‘“‘got across in the 
nick of time,” and that had been all. 
She had read in the paper that Yvonne 
had managed to pay the fine; and that, 
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as far as Di had been concerned, had 
ended her connection with Egham 
Crescent. 

She trudged along very slowly, very 
conscious of the weight of the bag and 
her own tired feet. 

The twilight was falling like a lilac 
mist now, and all the place had an air 
of magic; it looked like some fairyland 
with its points of golden light, its droop- 
ing, lovely sky, its white pavements and 
deep azure sea. But Di looked at it 
apathetically ; all she wanted at the mo- 
ment was a bath and bed. 

She reflected with a certain dreary 
humor that doing what was right nearly 
always meant having to do it uncom- 
fortably! 

“It’s a pity virtue hasn’t got the re- 
wards all waiting ready the moment one 
has done one’s little stunt of goodness,” 
she murmured whimsically to herself. 

The Hotel Angleterre loomed up at 
last, an imposing building, boasting a 
long flight of white-marble steps car- 
peted down the center with a scarlet 
cloth; there were endless little green 
balconies, and orange-and-white awn- 
ings at the windows. 

It looked aloof and expensive. 

Di toiled up the long flight of steps, 
and a gold-braided hall porter watched 
_ her behind glass doors. 

She entered the magnificent lounge 
hall, too tired to be worried about her 
dusty shoes or creased skirt. 

Women were -trailing about in even- 
ing dress; they nearly all wore hats as 
well, as later they would go out to the 
Rooms. The air was scented with the 
rose-trees growing in big pots, and 
countless bowls of lovely flowers. 

An immaculate being in knee-breeches 
and a silver-braided coat bent to listen 
to Di’s question as to whether her father 
was in the hotel at the moment. 

“T could not really say,” he replied. 
“Mademoiselle had better apply at the 
office.” 

Di went across to the glass window 
with the word BurEAv engraved on it in 
gilt letters. A very indolent-looking 
young man listened to her. 

“Ah, yes,” he said, stifling a yawn. 
“Monsieur Lester has been here. Yes, 
only yesterday he left; he sailed on the 
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Marguerite with madame, his wife, for 
South America.” 


CHAPTER XV 


TT: ERE is a certain sense of fright- 
ful impotence which any single 
human being must have felt at 
some time or another in connection with 
some issue in his life. 

It gives a sudden choking dryness of 
the mouth, this seizure of sensation, a 
feeling of coldness, a knowledge of 
one’s own appalling powerlessness be- 
fore the crisis which faces one. 

Di stood before the imposing glass 
window, unable to speak or move just 
for the moment, paralyzed by the grim 
grotesqueness of the situation. She had 
fled to Nice to find safety; she had 
found only a new terrifying danger, an ~ 
absolute impasse in life. 

She became conscious of the exquisite 
young man’s, stare, and mechanically 
picked up the little bag and began to 
move away. 

As she went, a half-formed thought 
drifted through her mind concerning the 
women she saw in the luxurious hall. 

What would any one of them say if 
she, Di, were to go up and say: 

“Help me. You are human just like 
me; you must at some time or other 
have been in some difficulty just like me. 
Help me, please, for God’s sake!” 

She looked at one woman, a very 
beautiful being with faultlessly dressed 
hair, and pearls about her slender throat, 
and all her long slimness garbed delight- 
fully. Out of her joy and luxury, 
surely she would help? 

Di went forward a step, and the 
woman lifted her face; her jeweled fin- 
gers were holding a cigarette. She looked 
at Di deliberately, languidly, and then 
turned her face away and yawned. 

Di went past quickly, reached the 
door and ran out through it and down 
the scarlet-carpeted steps. 


NiGHT had really fallen now, and 

all the place looked like a scene 
upon the stage, with its rows of lovely 
gleaming lights outlining the white fa- 
cades, its bay lighted up by the red and 











golden lamps on the yachts, their reflec- 
tion looking like dropped roses in the 
water. - 

The Rooms blazed their enticement 
and splendor in the distance; faintly, 
faintly, like the shy whispers of young 
lovers, music throbbed through the air, 
air heavy with the intoxicating scent of 
orange-flowers pierced through by the 
keen sweetness of the perfume of the 
sea. 

Di stood alone amongst the strolling 
crowds, the thousand little lovelinesses of 
the night, its winds and scents and lights 
and shadows. No single lovely thing 
could reach her; all her being was 
caught up, held transfixed by the hor- 
ror of the moment. 

She had no money, no place to go to, 
no one to whom she could even speak. 

As if a mocking denial of that thought 
had made itself audible, a voice close to 
her said: 

“Now then, little one, looking for a 
friend ?” 

Di flung round to see a man, fat, 
smiling, well-dressed, looking at her; 
there were diamonds in the ring he wore 
on one thick finger, a large diamond in 
his evening shirt. 

“Pretendin’ to be frightened? That 
the little game, my dear?” he went on. 

Di turned and fled, running as she had 
not run for months, and all the while 
she thought she heard following steps 
tracking her down. 

A lighted place, the station from 
which she had set forth, drew her to its 
noisy shelter. There would be safety 
there, at any rate, in a public waiting- 
room. 

She crept, breathing painfully, toward 
one of the long wooden benches and sat 
down on it. But the room was stiflingly 
hot, and thé air was filled with the smell 
of the garlic sandwiches some Italian 
workmen were eating. 

Di went up the huge platform and put 
her bag down and sat on that. 

Little by little her bravery came back 
to her. She had been in difficulties 
before often enough, but never in one 
quite so desperate as this. 

She looked in the shabby hand-bag 
and found only the one franc; she had 
hoped that she might have miraculously 
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overlooked another coin in her first hasty 
search, 

One franc for a night’s lodging, and 
a wire to Phil, and a dinner and break- 
fast, did not seem a liberally adequate 
sum. 

A schoolboy, wearing English school 
colors on his straw hat, went past 
singing. 

Di caught the words: “Are we down- 
hearted ?”’ and the tiniest smile flickered 
over her white face. 

“Tf this one of us isn’t exactly that,” 
she whispered back, fighting for pluck, 
“she’s pretty well ‘downed!’ ” 


RAIN after train roared in and 

clanked to a standstill. ; 

The clock-hand pointed to ten. 

“Tt’s fortunate for me,” Di communed 
within herself, “that Continental sta- 
tions keep.open all night long.” 

She leaned her curly head back 
against a pillar and closed her eyes; 
despite the hunger, the weariness, the 
loneliness, one thing was still in her 
—her dreams. She called on them now 
to help her in her misery. There had 
been one shy, infinitely tender dream 
which had gone with her on her jour- 
ney the night before. 

No lover has ever breathed who has 
not lived in dreams a little while, dreams 
that make up for absence, that smooth 
away the-bitterness of parting, that wipe 
out the sting of disillusion, the one thing 
that never fails, that one thing to which 
we can turn when all else has deserted 
us. 
Di forgot the noise, the acrid dust 
which filtered through the hot air and 
made her eyes smart, the shouts and 
hurrying, the restlessness and heat; she 
went with Hugh, her hand in his, along 
the country lane which led to the little 
house which was called “ours,” that 
most magic word in all the dictionary 
of love. 

The hawthorn blossomed whitely in 
the little lane, and the vivid leaves, new 
in the poignant springtime, were like a 
spangled net of emerald jewels. The 
lane wound in and out, as all lanes trod- 
den by lovers should do, and Hugh put 
his arm round Di once, and held her 
close, and bending, kissed her lips. 
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+ They wandered on until they came at 
last to the enchanted house, “‘our’” house, 
with -its short-flagged path and _ lilac 
bushes on either side the low green 
door, fragrant sentinels of the happy 
life within. 

The enchanted house had a parlor 
where the table was laid for supper ; 
on the open hearth a little log - fire 
burned a sapphire flame and filled the 
air with the keen scent of. wood-smoke. 

Di smiled in her dream-sleep; the 
long lashes quivered against her, white 
cheeks. 

A piercing: blast from ‘some train, 
more virulent and importunate than all 
the. others which had gone before, rent 
the air with vicious suddenness and de- 
stroyed the dream maliciously. 

Di opened her eyes and started vio- 
lently ; she had forgotten, really forgot- 
ten where she was, and the sight of the 
huge bustling station aglare with light 
filled her with terrified amazement for a 
moment. Then she remembered. 

She leaned her head back against the 


pillar again and tried once more to cap- - 


ture the wonderful dream, but the train- 
whistle had shaken her far from sleep, 
and at last she sat up and gazed wearily 
before her. 

All the people in the wide world 
seemed to have some one to meet them 
save herself. She began to watch the 
people who were awaiting trains, and 
she tried to picture their feelings as their 
special train wound slowly in. 

“How lovely to be wanted so much 
that some one comes to meet you,” she 
said in a whisper. 

A very long train was making its way 
over the rails; it occupied the whole 
Jength of the platform when at last it 
halted, and Di saw the magic word 
“Londres” on it, as well as Paris; it 
was the Riviera-Brindisi express. 

White-linen-coated servants came 
down from the restaurant-car ; the place 
became heaped up with mounds of 
luggage. 

A vision of London came to Di, as 
she had seen it last, and suddenly home- 
sickness for just the sight of a London 
porter, the sound of a London accent, 
caught her poignantly by the throat; 
tears hot and painful sprang to her eyes 
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and made a mist before the crowded 
scene. 

“Oh, Hugh, Hugh!” Di said in her 
heart. 


VOICE ajtiswered her, called. her 

name; she heard Hugh’s voice dis- 
tinctly ;, she was certain to the depths 
of -her soul that he had heard her cry 
across the space between them; she 
could not, and did not, believe the fig- 
ure before~ her was alive, real, was 
Hugh. 

He bent and caught 
strongly in his. 

“What on earth—what in heaven’s 
name—” he stammered. “Di, speak to 
me. Di—” 

She caught wildly at his coat, tugging 
at his sleeve, laughing for sheer beauti- 
ful relief, for sheer wonder. 

“It is true,’ she said in a broken 
voice, “it is you. I called, and you 
came. Oh, Hugh, Hugh!” 

He seized her hands again and held 
them pressed against his side. 

“Look here, Di,’ he said, ‘tell me 
quickly, why are you here, alone, at 
this hour, and what do you mean by 
saying you called me, and I came? You 
could not have known I was going 
through by this train unless Violet told 
you. Did she?” ’ 

“I never knew. I was never- told 
anything,” Di said ineoherently. “I am 
all alone, and I haven’t any money, and 
I have been so frightened. I was 
sitting here because of the crowds; and 
people, men, can’t come up and whisper 
to you here; it’s safe. I meant to stay 
here till the morning, and then try to 
get back somehow—-sell something and 
wire to Phil with the money. And while 
I waited, I was so tired that I just 
dreamed—all about us, as if we were 
married, as if we really belonged to one 
another, and then I woke up because a 
train-whistle shrieked, and after that I 
couldn’t dream again properly, but I 
just said your name again and again 
and again—” 

Her radiant face was raised to his, 
transfigured, luminous. 

“My darling, my little love,” he said 


her hands 


fiercely under his breath. 


She laughed tremulously. 











“Fate meant us to meet; she planned 
it, Hugh. All the suffering counts as 
nothing now.” 

A blue-bloused porter, who had been 
watching apathetically, totally ignored 
by Hugh and Di, said for the tenth 
time: 

“The luggage-ticket of monsieur?” 

Hugh turned and stared unseeingly at 
the man. 

“What—” he asked sharply. 

The porter began once more. 

Di gave a little laugh. 

“The outside, prosaic world still ex- 
ists,” she said. “He only wants your 
luggage-ticket.” 

“I am going through to Brindisi,” 
Hugh said. “I got out because I gen- 
erally dine here. There is a long wait 
forthe Marseilles connection.” 

He gave the porter some silver and 
dismissed him; then he slid his arm 
through Di’s. 

“Now, come along, and we'll dine. I 
don’t understand anything at all, so far, 
save that you are here, and that seems 
a miracle too divine to be believed.” 

“T am ever so real,” Di said, ‘‘so 
hungry—you wait! I haven’t had any- 
thing to eat all day except an orange 
and some biscuits ; all the while I had to 
be so careful about money—” 

“Violet told me she had settled all 
that,” Hugh said swiftly. 

“I—JI sent that back,” Di half whis- 
pered. 


cc 


T= were seated opposite one an- 
other in the huge railway restaurant 

at a little table lighted by two scarlet- 
shaded candles; red and yellow roses 
nodded languishingly from a tall glass 
vase. 

“Go on and tell me everything,” 
Hugh ordered, his eyes on hers. 

“There’s not much to tell,” she said. 
“I got here at last, with a franc, and 
went to the hotel to find my father (I’d 
wired to say I was coming), to be told 
he had sailed yesterday for South Amer- 
ica. When I heard that, I felt stunned, 
and afterwards I came here to the sta- 
tion. That’s all.” 


“ ‘All’ means that you are practically 
alone in the world,” Hugh said in a 
curious voice. 
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“Not—not when you are here,” Di 
said. 

His face whitened beneath its tan. 

“D’you know why I’m here, Di?” he 
asked her. 

She shook her head, and a smile 
dawned in her eyes. 

“Because I wanted you so, because I 
called you.” 

He faced her somberly, 

“You are right; but because of those 
two reasons, because they are my rea- 
sons as well as yours, I was leaving you, 
in reality, not coming to you.” 

“Leaving me?” she echoed. 

“Leaving you. I could not trust my- 
self to stay. I had decided to go before 
Violet told me you had left. I did not 
dream you would come abroad ; I never 
even thought of it; and now—’”. 

“Now fate has taken the reins of 
chance,” Di said. 

“Do you believe in fate?” he said. ~ 

Di looked at him, at the strength of 
his clenched hand lying on the white 
tablecloth, at the splendor of ‘his dark 
head with its intensely blue eyes. She 
was very young, but in that instant all 
the wisdom of all women who have ever 
loved was hers. 

“I believe in love-fate,” she said 
clearly. “I believe that. if two people 
really love, nothing can keep them 
apart; they have to belong to one an- 
other—it doesn’t matter what stands 
between them.” 

Her hand stole across and touched 
his. 

“Say you believe it too.” 

He lifted his face. 

“D’you think there’s anything easier 
for me than to say it, to let you think 
you are right?” he asked hoagsely. “I’m 
longing to say what you want me to 
say, what I want desperately to say ; and 
all the while, too, I’m trying to do the 
decent thing by you—trying to remem- 
ber you are such a child, that you can’t 
realize what you are saying. Diana, you 
know I am married, don’t you?” 

“Yes,” she said almost inaudibly. 

“And my wife refuses to set me free. 
That means that I can never belong to 
any other woman, that I have no right 
to speak of love to any other woman—” 

“Don’t you say other!’ Di cried pas- 
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. sionately: 
at me.” 
: “To you, then,” he echoed. His fin- 
gers gripped hers until she could even 
have cried out with pain. ‘To you, since 
all things begin and end with you now 
that I know you love me, now that you 
know I love you. Look here, Di: we’ve 
got to face this out, and I’ve got to ex- 
plain things to you. I am old enough 
to be your father. D’you know how old 
I really am?” 
' She shook her head, smiling at him 
adorably. 

“Whatever age it is, it is the onlv 

right one,” she said. 
- He gave a short laugh. 

“I’m forty ; you are seventeen—eight- 
en; a year doesn’t make a vast differ- 
ence in youth.” 

“No years make any difference when 
one loves,’’ she flashed at him. 


“Say to you—when you look 


H's glance caught hers, held it, 
thrilled her in every fiber of her 
being. 

“Oh, Hugh!” she breathed. 

An obsequious waiter placed some as- 
paragus on the table and hovered near, 
watching deferentially. 

Hugh sprang up. 

“Come outside,”- he said. He settled 
his bill, ‘standing at the restaurant door. 

Outside, below the wide promenade, 
the sea stretched before them ; the noise 
of the waves came to them softly—the 
tide was going out. 

Hugh drew Diana on to a seat in the 
shadow of a big tree. 

At his touch, at the sense of his near- 
‘ness, she caught hold of his hand more 
tightly; her face lifted to his in the 
darkness, she willed him with all her 
love to kiss her. 

“Don’t,” he said under his breath. 

He turned to her with desperate ve- 
hemence. 

“T can’t stand it,’’ he said almost sav- 
agely. “By God! this sort of thing is 
driving me mad. “I'd fought it down a 
little, and then, seeing you—” 

She thrust him away. 

“You don’t want me, really ; you don’t 
care, really. You think me just a child ; 
you don’t believe I love, really, that 
I can love—you—” 
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“By heaven! that’s not true,” he said 
indistinctly. ‘“‘It’s because I know you 
care that I have to fight for both of 
us. I not want you—and by day and 
night the want of you has never left me! 
You say I treat you like a child, think 
of you as one. I wish I did. I try 
to, but I fail. I fail all the time, be- 
cause I want your love so insanely. 
i” 

He caught her in his arms, roughly, 
overpoweringly, and crushed her lips 
beneath his own, 

“Is this love?” he muttered between 
the frantic kisses. 

“Do you think I want you now? An- 
swer me. Answer.” 

She laughed low for sheer joy, hold- 
ing his head down, her cheek pressed 
to his. 

“Say you love me, say it.” 

“T love you,” he said. “And I am a 
blackguard, a cad, to tell you so—ever 
to have told you,” he added in a somber 
tone. ie 

“How can you?” she whispered, her 
trembling lips seeking his. “How can 
you speak like that of anything so beau- 
tiful as our love? . Hugh, I’m nota 
child. I do know things. Your mar- 
riage doesn’t matter. I don’t mind about 
it. Don’t—don’t give me up for that, 
just for an empty name that means 
nothing to you now. Oh, Hugh—no, 
don’t try to draw away—” 

“You don’t know what you're. say- 
ing,” he broke in roughly. ‘You don’t 
realize things.” 


GHE pulled herself free and began to 
run swiftly down the -broad pave- 
ment. 

Hugh caught her in a couple of 
strides. 

“Diana,” he said. 

She tried to jerk her arm free ; even 
in his remorseful distress, in the misery 
and self-accusation of the moment, the 
youthfulness of the action made him 
smile a little. t 

“You keep on saying that,’”’ she burst 
out stormily. “You think more of 
‘things’ than of our love, more of what 
people would think—” 

“Of you,” he finished very quietly. 
“All the shame and scandal would be 















for you, and I should have brought it 
on you. It is of that I think.” 

“Then don’t think,” Di said desper- 

ately. She turned to him suddenly, and 
he saw her tears in the soft, pale light. 
“Ever since you came,” she said trem- 
-ulously, “ever since that first night I 
saw you, I have loved you, and all the 
while that love has hurt. It wouldn’t 
matter to me what you had done; it 
wouldn’t matter to me if the whole 
world shunned you—I would still love 
you. 

“T am made like that, I suppose; 
some women are: they just love with 
every bit of them, all their soul and 
faith as well as their brain and body. 
That is how I love you. There isn’t a 
morning when I wake that I don’t think 
of you the very first second; there isn’t 
a night when I go to sleep that my last 
thought is not of you; and all the day 
long, even in the midst of the tiniest, 
most trivial things, I am still thinking 
of you. I say my prayers to you, al- 
most—they are all about you, anyway ; 
and—and it sounds so silly, but it’s 
true—whenever I wish, at a new moon, 
or when I see the first star, I always 
wish just the same thing: ‘Let Hugh 
love me.’ 

“You—you are my life, the very 
breath of it, the essence of it. When 
you seem to put things first, to consider 

. them all the while, it’s as if you bruised 
my heart. I can’t live without you. I 
wont, I wont. Take me with you; let 
me be near you. I don’t care if everyone 
in all the world cuts me or sneers at 
me or talks scandal about me, if you 
smile once at me. I shali never know 
it. Speak to me, answer me. Will you 
take me, or—or will you send me away 
for good ?” 
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“You're so young,” he said huskily, © 


seeking for time, seeking to make his 
own path clear, to free himself from 
the accusation of his own morality, fight- 
ing himself stubbornly, desperately. 

She freed herself from him utterly. 

“You can go,” she said listlessly. “You 
never loved me; you have never known 
what love really means.” 


Ai that is primeval, possessiveness, 
desire for complete submission, for 
the cry of surrender, waked in Hugh at 
her words. The night was about them ; 
its mystery called to them, its thousand 
perfumes seemed to blow from the gar- 
den of Paradise; only the softly break- 
ing waves sounded in the silence. 

Hugh stood before Diana; he did not 
try to touch her. 

“I love you,” he said. “Because I 
love you, I have been brutal to you; I 
had to try and play the game. I have 
lost. I cannot let you go. I cannot 
give you up. I only want to tell you 
this: I would suffer any agony, go 
through any test, if by doing so I could 
give you my name. I cannot. I may 
never be able to do so, and if you come 
to me, if you trust my love, you will 
be made to realize, sooner or later, all 
that my love costs you. I am not worth 
even one of your kisses, even one of 
your lightest thoughts. I have lived my 
life, played high all my days—there will 
be plenty of people to tell you that. But 
there is one thing only I can tell you. 
I have loved no woman save you. That 
is God’s truth—” 

“Then we belong, we belong,” Di 
said. She caught his hand and laid it 
against her lips: : 

“Mine,” he said incoherently. “My 
own—Di—my own!” 








The next installment of _‘‘ Stolen Hours ’’ will appear in the 
April GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE—on sale March 12th. 





















Little Brother 


By WILLIAM DONAHEY 


LITTLE brother is a bore; 
He’s always in the way! ¢ 
For one has got to care for him, 
And shield him all the day! 


But when, at night, the shadows creep 
And we are sent to bed, 

It’s nice to have a brother then, 
To push along ahead! 























A Victim of Circumstances 


A LADY KIDNAPS RALPH HAYWARD 
IN HIS OWN CAR, AND THEN 
THERE’S THE VERY DEUCE TO PAY 


By Elliott 


Flower 


ILLUSTRATED BY H. J. MOWAT 


“ GHT UP!” ordered the 
Bp policeman on the corner, as 
| Ralph Hayward passed in his 

little runabout. 

“Right away,” promised Hayward, 
and he ran his machine up to the curb a 
little further down the street, that he 
might obey the mandate without danger 
of being run down. 

Twilight. had already merged into 
night, and it was time to light up. Hay- 
ward had realized that for the last fifteen 





or twenty minutes, during which dark- 
ness had seemed to settle down upon the 
world with unwonted suddenness, but it 
took the policeman’s warning to stir him 
to action. 

He was busy with the second lamp, 
having lighted the first, when the figure 
of a woman detached itself from the 
deep. gloom of an overhanging tree, 
glided across the sidewalk and sprang 
lightly into the automobile. 

“Hurry, please!” she urged. 
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Hayward looked at her in amazement. 
She had seated herself with calm assur- 
ance in the single passenger seat, quite 
as if she belonged there, and seemed to 
be impatient. 

“Hurry, please!” she said again. 
“Some one may see us, you know.” 

Hayward. merely stared. He could see, 
in spite of the dusk, that she was young 
—her buoyant grace of movement was 
proof of that—and that she was at least 
not ugly, although he could not dis- 
tinguish her features clearly. 

“Wont you hurry?” she asked plain- 
tively. 

He-shrugged his shoulders, lit the sec- 
ond lamp and got in beside her. He did 
not in the least know what this meant, 
but he was young, venturesome and 
quite willing to take a chance, especially 
where a woman was concerned. More- 
over, he discovered now that she was 
pretty—decidedly pretty—and he was 
the more ready to pursue «the adventure 
in consequence. 

“Where shall we go?” he asked. 

“Don’t you know?” she returned in 
surprise. 

“Haven't the faintest idea,” he replied. 
“That’s up to you, isn’t it?” 

“Oh, of course, of course,” she agreed 
impatiently. “It’s better so, I presume. 
But start—do something—get away 
from here! We can arrange the rest 
later.” 

“Anything to oblige a lady,” he as- 
sured her gallantly. 

Naturally, lacking instructions, he 
went straight ahead. She glanced back 
once or twice, apparently seeing nothing 
to disturb her, and then settled herself 
in the seat with a sigh of relief. 

“Where to?” he .sked finally. 

“Oh, yes!” she exclaimed. “I had for- 
gotten that you don’t know. Take the 
Woodbridge road.” 

“How far?” he inquired. 

“You seem to be densely ignorant!” 
she commented. 

“T am,” he admitted. “I don’t know 
anything except that I am taking you 
somewhere.” 

“Well, that’s a wise precaution, per- 
haps,” she reflected. 

“Perhaps it is,’ he returned, “but 
rather aggravating—don’t you think ?” 


” 


- 
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“You'll know all in good time,” she 
told him. 

“T hope so,” he said. 

It was quite evident that either the girl 
was crazy or some mistake had been 
made, but he was too interested. and 
curious and had gone too far to abandon 
the adventure now—~at least, until he had 
penetrated the mystery of it. 

“You haven’t told me how far,” he 
suggested a moment later. 

“No matter,” she-said indifferently. 
“T’ll tell you when we get there.” 

“Get where?” 

“Where we're going.” 

“Look here!” he exclaimed in despera- 
tion. ‘“Who do you think I am?” 

“T haven't the least idea,” she replied. 
“That isn’t important, is it?” 

“Apparently not,’’ he admitted, with 
a sigh of resignation. “I don't seem to 
count in this matter, but I imagine you 
do. Would you mind telling me who you 
are?” 

“Don’t you know?” she asked. 

“T do not.” 

“Well, it’s better so, perhaps,” she 
commented. 

“Everything seems to be better so,” he 
grumbled. 

“Of course,” she agreed. “If you didn’t 
know where you were going or what you 
were going to do, you couldn’t tell any- 
body, could you?” 

“T didn’t know I was going at all,” he 
complained. 

“It was very cleverly arranged,” she 
commented complacently. 

“But I mean to know,” he insisted. 

“Certainly, certainly,’ she acquiesced, 
“all in good time. It will do no harm 
then.” 

The adventure now began to assume a 
graver aspect. The guarded mystery of 
it was disquieting, and he was troubled. 
He might be getting himself into a serious 
scrape. : 

“I’m tempted to take you back!” he 
threatened. 

“Then you. wont be paid,” she retorted. 

“T don’t expect to be paid,” he as- 
serted. 

“Oh, you'll be paid, all right, and 
well paid,” she assured him. “Don’t wor- 
ry about that.” 

He did worry, although not about that. 
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A quick review of the whole affair—her 
indifference to the proprieties, her ret- 
icence and evasiveness, ‘her reference to 
high pay—suggested various unpleasant 
possibilities that had not occurred to him 
before. Whatever her purpose might be, 
it was clearly something that she deemed 
it unsafe to disclose. 

“T don’t like this at all!” he declared. 
“And I might as well tell you now that 
you’ve got the wrong man.” 

“Oh, I guess not,” she returned, smil- 
ing. 
“Well, you have,” he insisted, “and 
the whole thing looks so bad to me that 
I’m going to take you back.” 

“You'd better not!’’ she warned. 

For answer, he slowed down and tried 
to turn, but they had left the city behind 
now, and the country road was too nar- 
row to permit of turning without con- 
siderable maneuvering. 

The girl immediately began to scream. 

“Here! Stop that!” he expostulated. 
“What are you trying to do?” 

“I’m going to accuse you of abduction 
and ask the first person we meet for pro- 
tection,” she replied, and screamed again. 

From behind them came an answering 
shout, and he could dimly discern horses 
and a vehicle of some kind that were now 
racing toward them. 

“Shall I scream again?” she asked. 

“For heaven’s sake, no!” he cried... “I 
surrender. I’ll risk trouble ahead rather 
than behind, after that.” 

He swung back into the road and 
threw on the power, easily distancing the 
pursuing hor:es. 

“You’re wise,” she commented. “I’ll 
get you into no trouble, I promise you— 
provided you do as I say.” 

“Oh, very well,” he agrezd, somewhat 
relieved by her assurance. “I don’t see 
much chance to do anything else, anyway. 
I’m quite helpless, so long as you have 
your voice.” 

They were both silent after that. 
There was apparently something in the 
situation that troubled her, for she 
glanced at him doubtfully from time to 
time, and there was certainly something 
in it that troubled him. He did not relish 
being forced into an adventure concern- 
ing which he was denied all information. 
He was quite willing to do anything in 
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reason for her, but he had a natural 
desire to know in what way and why his 
services were desired. However, he com- 
forted himself with the reflection that 
he could make a stand, if necessary, 
whenever her purpose was disclosed, as 
it would have to be before she could in- 
volve him*directly in whatever she pur- 
posed doing. 

They came, finally, to a little house 
set back among some trees some distance 
from the road. There was no light in the 
house, so far as he could see, and its out- 
lines were but dimly revealed in the dark- 
ness. 

“Wait!” she instructed, springing 
lightly to the ground. 

“Let me go with you,” he urged. “I 
don’t like the looks of that place.” 

“No!” she said emphatically, ~“you 
must stay here. It’s all right,” she added. 
“Don’t worry about me.” 

He saw her shadowy outline at the 
door of the house a moment later, and 
then she disappeared. Evidently she had 
been let in, but not even a glimmer of 
light appeared when the door was 
opened. That was strange, to say the 
least. 

There was opportunity to bolt now, of 
course, but he did not wish to do so in 
these circumstances. His desire now was 
not so much to escape possible entangle- 
ments himself as it was to get her back 
to the place where he had first seen her, 
for he felt in some measure responsible 
for whatever might happen, and he could 
relieve himself of this responsibility only 
by undoing what he had foolishly done. 

So he waited—patiently at first, and 
then impatiently. The house remained 
silent and dark. Not a light appeared 
anywhere, so far as he could observe, al- 
though, of course, the back part of it 
might be lighted without betraying the 
fact to anyone in the road. 

At the end of half an hour, a com- 
bination of anxiety and curiosity com- 
pelled action, and he made a cautious in- 
vestigation, finding the back of the house 
as dark as the front of it. He tried peer- 
ing in at the windows, but the darkness 
within was impenetrable. He listened at 
both windows and doors, but there was 
no sound—not a whisper, not a footfall, 
not even the soft suggestion of an in- 
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drawn or exhaled breath. It was alarm- 
ing. Where was the girl? Was she still 
in the house? If so, and unharmed, why. 
was there neither light nor sound? If not, 
what had become of her? 

He knocked boldly at the front door 
now, but there was no response. He 
knocked again, still without result. Then 
he tried the door, finding it. unlocked, 
and. entered. Once inside, he listened in- 
tently for a moment, but the silence was 
as deep as ever. He ventured to strike a 
match then, and found that the room he 
was in. was wholly unfurnished. He 
moved cautiously on to the next one, 
which proved to be equally barren. That 
was strange. What mission could the girl 
possibly have in a deserted house? 

The flickering match showed a ‘half- 
used candle on a shelf, and this he 
lighted. Then, proceeding cautiously but 
with increasing confidence, he searched 
the house from cellar to attic. 

The girl was not there, nor was 
there any evidence, except the candle, 
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The flickering match show 
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that she—or anyone else—had been there 
recently. 


UCAS KIRKHAM, the lawyer who 
specialized in peculiar cases, had 

Ralph Hayward.admitted promptly to 
his private office. Certain facts had 
come to his knowledge that made him 
think Hayward might have an interest- 
ing problem to solve. 

“T’m in a peck of trouble,” announced 
Hayward abruptly. 

“Of course,” agreed Kirkham 

“Why of course?’ demanded Hay- 
ward. 

“You wouldn’t be here otherwise, 
would you?” asked Kirkham. 

“I suppose not,” admitted Hayward. 

“IT always feel justified in assuming 
that the man who wants to see me imme- 
diately upon a matter of the utmost im- 
portance has something on his mind,” 
explained Kirkham. “But why. did you 
run away with the girl?” 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed Hayward, 


‘was mot there. 
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startled. “How did you hear of it? Has 
anything been published ?” 

“Not so far as I know,” replied Kirk- 
ham, “but there are many unpublished 
items of news that reach me.” 

“It’s horrible!” declared Hayward. 
“Why, I am charged with abduction— 
the abduction of a girl of nineteen.” 

“So I’ve heard,” said Kirkham. 

“And I’m engaged to be married to 
another girl,” added Hayward. 

“That docs make it somewhat more 
awkward,” admitted Kirkham. 

“Awkward!” cried Hayward. ‘That 
doesn’t half express it. I wouldn’t have 
anything like that come out for a million 
dollars.” 

“Naturally not,” sympathized Kirk- 
ham. 

“Especially when they can prove it,” 
sighed Hayward. 

“Then you did abduct her?” queried 
Kirkham. 

“No; she abducted me,” asserted Hay- 
ward. 

“Ah, yes,” commented Kirkham. “She 
held you helpless in her strong arms, I 
suppose; or perhaps she threatened you 
with a dagger or a pistol; or maybe she 
chloroformed you.” 

“Oh, I know it sounds ridiculous,” re- 
turned Hayward, “but her voice was too 
much for me.” 

“Her voice!” repeated Kirkham. 

“Yes. She yelled for help when I 
rebelled, and it wouldn’t exactly do to 
be caught out in the country with a 
screaming girl in my auto’, you know.” 

Kirkham laughed. “It would look 
rather bad, especially for an engaged 
man,” he admitted. “But what did you 
do with her?” 

“T didn’t do anything with her,” an- 
swered Hayward resentfully. 

“Well, where is she now?” 

“T’m sure I don’t know. If I did, you 
but there’d be something doing! Why, I 
didn’t even know who she was when she 
took possession of my auto’ and me.” 

Then he told Kirkham the whole story 
of his adventure, and for a little time 
after he had concluded the lawyer was 
silent, apparently reviewing and group- 
ing the facts. 

“It certainly is a peculiar situation,” 
commented Kirkham at last. “It is pretty 


generally known that Edith Carlton 
mysteriously disappeared last Tuesday 
evening, but that is all that is generally 
known. It is rumored that she was ab- 
ducted, but there has not been even a 
hint as to who is suspected of abducting 
her.” 

“Not so far as the public is con- 
cerned,” qualified Hayward, “but the 
lawyers and detectives put it up to me.” 

“Yes, I know that,” returned Kirk- 
ham, “but few others do.” 

“T haven’t been arrested,” pursued 
Hayward, “‘because they hope to locate 
her through me, but the arrest wont be 
long delayed if the matter is not cleared 
up.” 

“That’s a reasonable presumption,” 
conceded Kirkham, “for the evidence 
against you, as you have related it to me, 
is rather strong. Let us take it up in detail 
and see exactly where we stand. The 
policeman who cautioned you about your 
lights saw a girl jump into~your auto’ 
when you drew up at the curb. He cannot 
say certainly that it was Miss Carlton, 
for he was a little distance away and it 
was growing dark, but the girl he saw 
resembled her, and it was only a few 
doors. from her home that you stopped.” 

“Correct,” said Hayward. 

“A maid in the nearest house—the 
Carpenters’—also saw a girl get into, 
your auto’,” continued Kirkham, “and is 
quite sure it was Miss Carlton, although 
even she could not distinguish her fea- 
tures. She recognized her by her cloak, 
figure and general bearing.” 

“So they say.” 

“Then two automobile parties, seven 
persons in all, saw you on the Wood- 
bridge road with a girl who corresponds 
to the description of Miss Carlton.” 

“It was Miss Carlton,” returned Hay- 
ward dolefully. 

“And a farmer, just leaving his barn- 
yard as you went by, was startled by 
screams a few minutes later and tried to 
overtake an auto’ resembling yours that 
quickly distanced him. He met_you re- 
turning some time afterward, and ques- 
tioned you, but you denied knowledge of 
any girl. Why did you do that?” 

“What else could I do?” asked Hay- 
ward. plaintively. “How could I explain 
that I had come out there with a scream- 
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ing: -girl I. didn’t know who had. been 
mysteriously swallowed up ina deserted 
house?” ' 

“That wouldn’t have been exactly con- 
vincing,” admitted Kirkham, with a 
smile. ‘Very likely the farmer would 
have held you prisoner with a_pitch- 
fork.” 

“And I had to stick to my story after 
I had once told it,” added Hayward. 

“Then you have told the truth to no 
one?” 

“Fo no one but you.” 

“Perhaps it’s just as well,” reflected 
Kirkham. ‘Now let’s turn to another 
phase of the affair. You say you didn’t 
know Miss Carlton?” 

“Never even heard of her before this 
adventure.” 

“Nor any of the family?” 

“Didn’t even know where they lived.” 

“Well, that’s a good point,” com- 
mented Kirkham. “In our best circles it 
isn’t considered good form to abduct 
girls that one doesn’t know either by 
sight or name.” 

“But I can’t prove it,” complained 
Hayward. ‘She has been away at school, 
and they contend that I may have met her 
without the knowledge of the family.” 

“So may some other man,” returned 
Kirkham. “That’s another good point.” 

“She had no love affair,” insisted 
Hayward. 

“So far as they know,” qualified Kirk- 
ham. ; 

“Well, it does us no good, unless we 
can find her,” argued Hayward. 

“Quite right,” agreed Kirkham. “The 
simplest solution of the whole affair 
would seem to be to find her, but the 
detectives engaged by the family have 
so far failed to do that. It is quite pos- 
sible, if she has been away for some 
time, that they are handicapped by a 
lack of information as to her friends and 
associates. Anyhow, we haven’t much 
time to spare, if we are to avoid arrest, 
so we shall have to devise some other 
plan. You are sure you have told me 
everything ?” 

“Every blessed thing.” 

“And you're quite innocent in the mat- 
ter—didn’t deliberately go into it, either 
on your own account or for anybody 
else ?” 
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“Look here!’ exclaimed Hayward 
angrily. “I’m engaged to the nicest girl 
in the world, and—” 

“True, true,” nodded : Kirkham. “I 
guess that lets you out. Would you mind 
telling me who she is?” 

“Betty—that is, Miss Elizabeth 
Granger.” 

“Do you think she would doubt you if 
this story leaked out?’’ persisted Kirk- 
ham. 

“No, I don’t!” answered Hayward 
emphatically. ‘“She’s the truest and most 
devoted girl in the world. But it would 
be horribly humiliating for both of. us.” 

“Well,” said Kirkham, after a mo- 
ment of thought, “go and tell her all 
about it.” 

“What!” cried Hayward in amaze- 
ment. » 

“Go and tell her all about it before 
anybody else does,” instructed Kirkham, 
“and then ask her to come and see me.” 


FTER a brief conference in Kirk- 

ham’s office, he and Miss Betty 
Granger descended to the street and en- 
tered a waiting taxicab. The clerks 
noticed, as they passed out, that the girl 
was not attired in all respects as she had 
been when she entered the office—wore 
a different hat and a longer and much 
looser coat ; but they were too wise even 
to look surprised. 

“J don’t wish to urge this upon you, 
Miss Granger,’ explained Kirkham, 
when they were in the cab. “I merely de- 
sired to explain what might be done.” 

“T wish to do it,” she returned:. “I wel- 
come the opportunity.” 

“T chose to see you alone,” he went 
on, “because I feared Mr. Hayward, if 
consulted, might object.” 

“He would object,” she declared. 

“Yet, in the absence of any knowledge 
of Miss Carlton’s whereabouts, I could 
see no other way to keep the affair out 
of court and out of the newspapers,” 
pursued Kirkham. “Our only hope is to 
get them to drop the case, so far as Mr. 
Hayward is concerned, without further 
investigation. We may .not succeed, but 


we can try. Our chances are considerably 
improved by what you have just told me. 


Mr: Hayward said nothing of that.” 
“Naturally not,’ she responded. “It 
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apparently had no bearing on the case, 
anyway.” 

“True,” admitted Kirkham, “but you 
never can tell what may help.” 

No more was said until they reached 
the Atlas Building, where Kirkham 
helped her from the cab and took her to 
the offices of McNab, Jones & Water- 
man, attorneys for the Carltons. 

After a few minutes Kirkham was 
admitted to the private office, Miss 
Granger being left in the outer room. 

McNab and Waterman were both 
there, together with Hayward, Carlton, 
Mrs. Carlton and the maid who had seen 
the girl get into Hayward’s auto’. 

“You object to your client being ques- 
tioned except in the presence of his 
counsel, I presume,” suggested McNab. 

“Ob, not at all,” replied Kirkham. “I 
advised him to come here when you sent 
for him this last time, but there have 
been some developments since then that 
led me to follow. I wanted to tell him 
that he is released.” 

“Released !” exclaimed McNab, while 
Hayward stared blankly at his lawyer. 

“Yes,” said Kirkham, “he is at liberty 


to tell the whole story now. I have seen 


the girl, and she releases him.” 

“You have seen her!” McNab, Carlton 
and Hayward emitted this simultaneous- 
ly. 

“Why, yes,” returned Kirkham, ap- 
parently surprised at their excitement. 

“You’ve seen Miss Carlton!” cried 
McNab. “Where‘is she?” 

“Oh, no, not Miss Carlton,” corrected 
Kirkham, “but the girl who was with 
Hayward in his ayto’. She was ready to 
release him the minute she learned what 
a lot of trouble he was getting into on 
her account. I’ve brought her here with 
me.” 

He stepped to the door of the room 
and beckoned to Miss Granger. 

Carlton, Mrs. Carlton and the lawyers 
looked at each other in bewilderment. If 
they had only thought to look at Hay- 
ward they would have discovered that he 
was as bewildered and startled as any of 
them. 

The appearance of Miss Granger in 
the doorway increased their bewilder- 
ment. The rather hazy description they 
had of the girl in the car fitted her ex- 
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cellently, and the maid, rubbing her eyes 
in perplexity, murmured, “That’s the 
coat and hat I saw.” 

“Quite like Edith’s, too,” added Mrs. 
Carlton in a dazed way. 

But Hayward was the most troubled 
and amazed of them all. 

“Betty!” he cried in consternation. 

She smiled and nodded at him reas- 
suringly. “Why didn’t you tell them, 
Ralph ?” she asked. “You might know I’d 
want you to do it in a case like this. I 
wouldn’t have you get into trouble on 
my account for anything.” 

“Tell them?” he repeated blankly. 

“Yes, tell them that I was with you.” 

“But—but—” 

Kirkham came hastily to thé rescue 
here, giving his client a meaning look as 
he did so. He realized that love and 
loyalty had led the girl to undertake a 
task that must be extremely distasteful 
to her, and he wished to relieve her, so 
far as possible, of the meretricious re- 
quirements ofthe situation—a situation 
that, to him, justified whatever duplicity 
was necessary to protect his client from 
unmerited scandal and disgrace. Besides, 
masterly manipulation of fact and fabri- 
cation was essential. 

“The people who saw Mr. Hayward 
that night,” he explained, “were quite 
right in saying he had a girl with him, 
but they have been somewhat too hasty 
in their identification of the girl. Of 
course, Hayward couldn’t explain—” 

“Why not?’ demanded McNab suspi- 
ciously. 

“My dear sir, how would it look?” re- 
turned Kirkham, turning upon his ques- 
tioner in apparent astonishment. 

“Well, why was she there?” persisted 
McNab. 

“T am his wife!” announced the girl 
proudly. “Who would have a better right 
to be with him?” 

This was so unexpected that it com- 
pletely disconcerted the lawyer. He 
turned a surprised and inquiring glance 
upon Hayward, as did the others also, 
but Hayward had recovered his wits now, 
and however much he might dislike hav- 
ing the girl brought into the affair, he 
saw the necessity of “playing up to” his 
lawyer’s lead. Besides, this was true. So 
he nodded affirmatively. 
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“Why didn’t you say so?” asked Mc- 
Nab. 

“Because,’ put in Kirkham, “it was a 
secret that, for private reasons, they were 
not ready to disclose. It is disclosed now 
only because there seems to be no other 
way to clear him of this ridiculous sus- 
picion.” 

The explanation was plausible, so far 


“Look here!’ exclaimed Hayward, “I’m engaged to the nicest girl in the world.” 


S11 


Again the explanation was plausible, 
but McNab was not yet satisfied. 

‘Why didn’t she come back with you?” 
he demanded of Hayward. 

Hayward looked at Kirkham help- 
lessly, but. Kirkham, having anticipated 
this, was ready and broke in before there 
was time to take notice of Hayward’s 
distress. 
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“True,”? nodded Kirkham. 


“I guess that lets you out.” 


as it went, but it occurred to McNab that 
it did not go far enough. 

“What made her scream?” he queried, 
whereat his partner nodded approval. 

Hayward was troubled; he didn’t 
know, which was natural in the circum- 
stances. He knew why the girl who was 
there had screamed, but he couldn’t 
imagine why the girl who was not there 
had screamed. But she came to his rescue. 

“I was. frightened,” she said. “Some 
animal—a calf, perhaps—ran across the 
road just ahead of us, and.it startled me.” 


“She did,” declared Kirkham. 

This, in view of the known facts, was 
a more startling assertion than any that 
had preceded it, and there was a general 
gasp of incredulous amazement. 

“But Catlin, the farmer, says—” be- 
gan McNab. 

“Catlin, the farmer,’ interrupted 
Kirkham, “neglected to look among the 
trees at the side of the road. It was a 
natural presumption that, having heard 
the screams, he would be unpleasantly 
inquisitive if he saw the girl, and it was 
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a very simple matter for her to slip out 
of the auto’ and into the shadows when 
they saw him coming.” 

. McNab, after a moment of silence, 
turned to his partner with a shrug. 

“Well, I guess that lets Mr. Hayward 
out,” he said. “It explains his actions 
and justifies his mendacity.” 

Kirkham breathed easier. No.one knew 
better than he the weak points in his 
case that investigation would disclose, 
but it was evident that the unexpected 
presentation of it had been so complete 
and overwhelming that there was now no 
thought of pursuing the matter further. 
The search for Miss Carlton would be 
continued, but— 

There was a knock at the door, which 
was then opened a few inches, and a mis- 
chievous feminine voice asked: “May I 
come in?” 

Mrs. Carlton displayed unusual agil- 
ity, for one of her rather heavy build, in 
getting out of her chair. 

“Edith!” she cried. ““Where have you 
been ?” 

Edith slipped into the room and was 
caught in her mother’s embrace, while 
the others looked on in wondering sur- 
prise, not unmixed with disquietude in 
the case of Kirkham, Hayward and 
Betty. 

“Come in, Jimmy!” called Edith, 
turning again to the door, and a confident 
and smiling young man entered. “My 
husband, Jimmy Stanford,” she an- 
nounced as a sort of general introduc- 
tion. 

“What!” cried Mrs. Carlton. 

“T wrote you we were married,” said 
Edith. 

“T never got the letter,” declared Mrs. 
Carlton. 

“So we surmised,” returned Edith, 
“when we got back and found you were 
up here discussing my mysterious disap- 
pearance.” 

“What was the particular necessity for 
eloping ?” asked Mr. Carlton quietly. 

“Why, you made us,” asserted Edith. 
“You always said I should never marry 
with your consent until I was at least 
twenty-one, and we didn’t want to wait. 
Besides, you didn’t know Jimmy—never 
had even heard of him—so you'd be all 
the more determined to make us wait. 
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But I forgot!” she shifted abruptly.‘ “I 
came to rescue my chauffeur. I feared I 
might have got him into trouble-when ‘I 
heard about the mysterious disappear- 
ance.” 

“Your chauffeur!” repeated Carlton 
perplexedly. 

“Yes,” she responded, nodding toward 
Hayward. “He was my chauffeur the 
night I ran away. He didn’t mean to be, 
and I got him by mistake, but he was.” 

“Why, we have just been informed—” 
began Carlton, but Edith was too inter- 
ested in her own tale to permit an inter- 
ruption. 

“It was a funny tangle,” she went on. 
“Jimmy was to send a friend to get me, 
because then you wouldn’t be looking for 
the right man, if anybody saw him, but 
the friend was late or I was early. Any- 
how, I got my perfectly innocent and 
ignorant chauffeur by mistake, and I 
never realized it until he tried to turn 
back with me. Then I was afraid to trust 
him, so when we got to the deserted 
Whitcomb place, where Jimmy was to be 
waiting for me, I told him, and we 
slipped out the back way and across lots 
to the nearest village, where we got a 
train without anybody seeing us. But my 
poor chauffeur wasn’t to blame,” she 
added, with a mischievous glance at Hay- 
ward. “Really, he did the best he could.” 

For a moment, after she had con- 
cluded, no one spoke. Hayward’s face 
was very red, and so was Betty’s. He in- 
stinctively stepped to her side and put his 
arm around her protéctingly. Kirkham 
saw the ludicrousness of the situation, 
and laughed, but not with the heartiness 
of one who thoroughly enjoys the joke. 

“Tt is rather confusing,’ commented 
Carlton at last. “How could he run away 
with you, Edith, if he ran away with 
Miss—that is, with his own wife? Were 
there two of you? If so, which was 
which, and where was the other, and how 
did he hide you both, and what kind of 
an inspired liar is he, anyhow? Why 
should he—” 

But Kirkham saw no reason for linger- 
ing longer and was reaching for his hat. 

“Let us go away from here,” he said 
to Hayward and Betty, and then he 
added with a sigh: “Cleverest piece I 
ever staged—and it wasn’t~-necessary !” 
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By 
Mildred R. Cram 


JACK 


ILLUSTRATED: BY 
GRANT T. REYNARD 


lw RS. JACK had been a widow 
M for ten years, and she had 
|] been married ten years before 
Jack died; so, reckoning charitably, she 
was forty years old when young Glover 
fell into her net. It was a philanthropic 
net—which is far worse than a siren’s 
net or a grafter’s net or any of the fifty- 
seven varieties of entanglement thrown 
out to catch the youngster when he first 
toddles out of college into the big wide 
world. 

Mrs. Jack and her money formed a 
sort of Scylla and Charybidis for the 
unwary youth. If one didn’t get him, 
the other did. She was a big ash- 
blonde, broad-shouldered and _ slim- 





Afterward he 

found out that 

she was setting a 

young composer’s 
unsteady feet on the 
road to Parnassus. 


hipped, the sort of creature who makes 
every other woman look insignificant. 

She was not intellectual, but she knew 
enough to lead a man on to talk about 
the things that amused her—but not so 
much as to give him so great a respect 
for her mind as to stop his falling in 
love with her. Her most devoted 
women friends had all suffered their 
husbands to flirt with her, because they 
realized that a love-affair with Mrs. 
Jack would do almost any husband 
good. 

As far as anyone could see, she had 
only one passion, and that was to be 
admired. She soaked up adulation like 
a sponge—and shrieked for more. And 
because she was a fashionable Bohe- 
mian, she drew her admirers from any- 
where at all. There is nothing more 
delirious to the struggling bourgeois 
than to be permitted to flutter into the 
smart world. When you consider the 
glamour of Mrs. Jack’s surroundings, 
the perfection of her elegance, her un- 
limited power to give pleasure, you will 
see how she attracted worshipers as a 
hundred-candle-power lamp attracts the 
feeble June-bug: they caught one 
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glimpse of her radiance and hopped 
into the flame. Some of them made 
awful fools of themselves, and some of 
them, who saw what they were being 
used for, tired of trying to feed an in- 
satiable flame and fluttered back again 
into their happier obscurity. 

It was all mildly amusing until young 
Glover happened along, and that was 
a shame. 


LOVER had been educated at 

Columbia and had won the Prix de 
Rome in architecture. He was as poor 
as the proverbial turkey, supposedly 
Job’s. He had one weakness, a love of 
the beautiful—nothing more perilous 
than that. He had one religion—the 
beautiful; and one overpowering ambi- 
tion—the beautiful again! After four 
years of it at Rome, he came back to 
America with what he called a “hatful 
of ideas’”—and not a cent. 

Not a cent! And the girl he loved 
was waiting for him at the dock, and all 
life, prosaic, unbeautiful lifé, lay just 
ahead of him. 

Even the girl he loved—and he did 
love her—made young Glover uncom- 
fortably aware that although he had his 
hatful of ideas, he hadn’t a cent. But 
he put his arm around her and kissed 
her, and heard her murmur against his 
cheek, “You’re cutting your hair dif- 
ferently, Sam. You look so foreign,” 
with a hint of reproach in her voice. 
And for the life of him, he couldn’t 
help feeling that the poor girl lacked 
experience. 

But he loved her, and as soon as he 
found an architect who would buy his 
ideas, he married her. After that, 
for five dreadful years, he made the 
architect famous at the rate of thirty 
dollars a week—which, God knows, 
isn’t enough to live on. Italy, the 
gardens, the vivid society at Rome, the 
color-drenched summer days at Frascati, 
faded into the past like an elusive 
chimera. He got into that frenzied 
state of mind where each new worry 
and every fresh disappointment gave 
him an almost voluptuous pleasure, like 
the delicious pain of a martyr who 
wears a hair shirt with a patient smile. 
He was often so discouraged that he 
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would amuse himself by seeing whether 
he could make his wife suffer more than 
he did. He-used to sit with his head in 
his hands an entire evening, and refuse 
to speak to her on Sunday, as if. in some 
obscure and inexplicable way she were 
responsible for capital and labor. 

And then, one day, Mrs. Jack took 
over his destiny. 


MBS: JACK had a friend who played 

the piano amazingly well, a man 
who had the enviable faculty of being 
able to strum anything, from a Wagne- 
rian score to a Ravel moon-flash, by ear. 
He had his quarters in an old office- 
building in East Twenty-first Street. It 
was well done, that room of his. The 
floors and all the wood-work were 
painted black, and there was only one 
painting on the gold-tinted walls—a 
bulky Italian “primitive” in an ornate 
frame. Benches ran quite around the 
room, and two immense couches flanked 
the hearth. « 

Mrs. Jack’s friend Louis had the rare 
secret of throwing his guests into dis- 
tinctly successful units—some on the 
benches, others—and they were usually 
the monologists—on the divans. The 
piano was in a corner, so that the pianist 
could face the room across the -music- 
rack and be perfectly isolated and inac- 
cessible himself. In order to get to him, 
you would have to go through some 
ungraceful crowdings, and he knew 
that. He was very generous at the 
piano, and played with so much charm 
and distinction that his friends, sprawl- 
ing in the black-and-gold lights and 
shadows of the big, bare room, were as 
hypnotized as rabbits. 

“Petrouchka, Louis! That funny 
clicking in the peasant dance.” 

“Tt can’t be done. Stravinsky’s score 
calls for four hands. But I'll try.” 

And Mrs. Jack’s friend would pro- 
duce icy, shivery chords and thumps and 
squeaks. 

Or some one curled up in a corner, 
enveloped in ascending spirals of ciga- 
rette smoke, would say _ sleepily: 
“Some rag-time, Louis! I’m in no 
state of mind for that music-box 
modernism. Play ‘Ragging the Scale!’ ” 

And he would. That sort of thing is 























Then, with a slight contraction of the heart, he met the kind, inviting eyes again. 
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fatal. Even the. defeated and despair- 
ing Glover crept over one evening to 
torture himself with music. Mrs. Jack 
was there. She had come in from a 
dinner-party and was wearing a pris- 
matic gown that glittered discreetly in 
the shadows. When Glover came in 
and found, too late, that the pianist had 
guests, she was sitting in one of the 
mammoth divans, her foot on a gold 
cushion, and an opalescent champagne- 
glass in her hand. Louis was playing 
Debussy’s “Clair de Lune,’ and poor 
Glover, tiptoeing desperately across 
the room, was caught by Mrs. Jack’s 
level eyes and landed neatly by her side 
on the mammoth divan. 

Louis played the “Clair de Lune” 
brokenly, breathlessly, almost inaudibly, 
so that he made you think of a languor- 
ous Pierrot half-fainting with the per- 
fumes of a garden, sighing gustily for 
the moon, sinking into absurd, soft atti- 
tudes of despair, swimming into uncon- 
sciousness, staggering up again, loose- 
limbed, to plead again. 

Glover kept his eyes on Mrs. Jack’s 
gold slipper, and it struck him that he 
had never seen a finer foot or ankle. 
Then he noticed the cobwebby glitter of 
her gown, and dared to glance at the 
big, square emerald on the hand that 
held the champagne-glass. Then, with 
a slight contraction of the heart, he met 
the kind, inviting eyes again. And the 
most perfidious thought flashed into his 
mind. ‘“She’s probably awfully rich; 
she may want to build a house.” And 
he made himself smile. 

Young Glover was instantly ashamed 
of his thought. He was really a very 
nice fellow, and the impulse to smile 
at Mrs. Jack because she had a fine 
emerald on her left hand rose out of 
the mysterious depths of his conscious- 
ness, and he wasn’t at all responsible 
for it. He apologized to himself with 
the mental assurance that she was prob- 
ably an awfully nice woman—and, he 
added a moment later, an uncommonly 
handsome one. Young Glover had not 
seen a chic woman at close range for 
three years. He had been living in a 
fashionable slum uptown, and he had 
been so conscious of tawdriness and so 
sick in his soul at ugliness and so bat- 
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tered by perfectly ridiculous longings, 
that he had cut himself off from his 
friends and had resigned himself to an 
endless martyrdom. Sitting next to 
Mrs. Jack and watching the firelight 
glint on her gold slipper and sparkle 
over her amazing gown and strike vivid 
flashes out of the heart of her emerald 
ring—this filled him with just the same 
sort of joy he had felt when he sketched 
the cornice of a Roman palace. And his 
pleasure and excitement and his admira- 
tion got into his eyes and shone there. 

“Louis plays well,” Mrs. Jack said. 
“He isn’t at all individual—just odds 
and ends of styles; but it seems to me 
that he is the medium of all the musi- 
cians of the world—a ‘sort of talented 
echo!” 

Young Glover did not know that Mrs. 
Jack made the same remark to every 
newcomer at Louis’ studio. He was 
charmed when she threw back her head 
and called down the room to the pian- 
ist: “Do play the Respighi nocturne, 
Louis.” 

“Oh, do you know Respighi?” he 
asked. “I heard some of his music in 
Rome. But never here.” 

“In Rome?” 

“T am a Prix de Rome man. 
several years there.” 

“An architect?’ Mrs. Jack a@ked, as 
Louis began the delicate noctyfne, and 
Glover nodded. In the silence that fol- 
lowed, he could not for the life of him 
suppress the reappearance of his perfidi- 
ous thought: “She looks as rich as 
Croesus.” 


I spent 


a the rest of the evening they sat 
side by side on the divan, wrapped 
in music like two mortals licked by the 


divine fires. Mrs. Jack noticed that 
young Glover was seedy, and he told 
her that somehow his opportunity seemed 
long in coming, and he talked about 
the cruelty of the city and the enigma 
of success and was very picturesque in 
his melancholy. Mrs. Jack, watching 
him, knew that she could be his symbol 
for all the delightful possibilities of a 
beautiful world. 

“The worst of it is,” he told her, “that 
after studying for fifteen years, all I 
can do is to buy food for the wolves!” 


- 











MRS. JACK 


Mrs. Jack smiled. ‘You need cheer- 
ing up,” she said. ‘Nothing succeeds 
like a broad smile and a prosperous ex- 
pression. When your grocer finds out 


that the price of butter worries you, 
you are on the road to the bread-line. 
loesn’t 


That sounds like George Ade, 
it, Mr. Glover? But it’s true. 
Wont you come out to 
Mayborough over Sun- 
day? I'll motor you 
out when I go, 
Saturday after- 
noon lm 
afraid it will 
be a dull 
party — two 
of my cous- 
ins and an 
actress. 
But I 
have a 

coach- 

house 

that 

needs 

doing 

over, 

and _per- 
haps you 
could help 
me — not 
much, you 
know; just 
lowering the 
roof and putting 
in a small wing 
for the polo- 
ponies.” 

She got to her feet, 
tossed her cigarette into the 
fire and called to Louis. 

“Stop that divine noise, 
Louis, and say good night to 
me. I hate you when you 
keep me up till two in the 
morning.” 

Young Glover was mentally and in a 
painful panic reviewing his wardrobe. 
“Evening things? Yes. But I shall 


need a new vest..... But Alice— 
good Lord! I hope she wont expect to 
meet Alice! Shé has nothing to wear 


but her old serge suit and that atrocious 
hat.” 
So when Mrs. Jack began, ‘And your 


























He was very generous at 

the piano, and his friends, 

sprawled in the black-and- 

gold lights and shadows, 

were as hypnotized as 
rabbits. 
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wife, Mr. Glover ; I hope—” with a ris- 
ing inflection, he said hastily: ‘Alice 
isn’t at all well; she is not going any- 
where.” 

“You will come out to-morrow ?” 

“With great pleasure.” Young Glover 
let his admiration get into his eyes again. 
“Tt is awfully nice of you.” 
“It isn’t every day,” 
Mrs. Jack said, slip- 


ping into her fur 
coat, ‘that I have 
the great good 


luck to meet 
a PPix de 
Rome man 
who will 
help me 
with that 
coach- 
house. 
Gove d 
night, 
Louis! 
I see 
that you 
don’t in- 
tend to 
stop.” 
“No : ” 
Louis said, 
his bald 
head rising 
for the frac- 
tion of a sec- 
ond over the 
music-rack. ‘‘This 


is Beethoven, and 
there is still three- 
quarters of an_ hour 


of it.” 

“Then I am glad I’m go- 
ing. I hate Beethoven. Good 
night, Mr. Glover. Stop at 
my house at five to-morrow, 
and I'll take you out.” 


LOVER did not wait to hear the end 

of the concerto. As fast as the sub- 
way would take him, he hurried to the 
fashionable slum and burst into his 
apartment with an exalted face. His 
wife was in bed, and she sat bolt up- 
right when he rushed into her room, as 
if for a frightful moment she believed 
that young Glover was drunk. He sat 
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on the edge of the 
bed and took her 
into his arms. 

“T shall only need 
a new vest,” he be- 
gan. 

Mrs. Glover 
pushed him away. 
“You ought to be 
ashamed of your- 
self !” 

“You dear idiot,” 
Glover sang, kissing 
her. “I’m as sober 
asa deacon. I have 
been asked to go to 
Mayborough, Mrs. 
Jack’s place, for 
over Sunday. It 
means a chance— 
the coach-house — 
oh God, suppose 
this were my in- 
ning !” 

Young Glover 
suddenly buried his 
head in his hands. 

“Who is Mrs. 
Jack?” asked Alice, 
touching his bent 
head very lightly 
with her fingers. 

He looked up, 
his face shining 
again. “She is as 
rich as Croesus and 
a good sort. If she 
takes a fancy to try 
my work, there is 
ho telling what it 
may lead to. She 
is—oh, simpatica, and no end intelligent. 
You would like her, Alice. It seems a 
small beginning, putting a wing on a 
coach-house, but suppose I should do it 
to please her? Eh? Say you are happy! 
Say you are happy for me!” 

Mrs. Glover fell back on her pillows 
rather faintly. She was no fool. ‘God 
bless you, Sam,” she said. 

“And Mrs. Jack!” 
“Oh, of course.” 





AYBOROUGH was built on a 
hill-slope above the Hudson. The 
low white house: lay at the top of a 


es 
The poor little fool upstairs went into hysterics. 








series of broad terraces that dropped 
steeply into an Italian garden, and be- 
yond that, across the tasseled tips of a 
grove of larch, there was a view, always 
misty and exquisite, of the river. The 
topmost terrace was paved with brick, 
shaded with blue. linen awnings and 
banked with pots of hydrangeas. Young 
Glover, lounging there on that hot Sun- 
day afternoon with two picturesquely 
spotted dogs lying at his feet and a 
little tableful of cold drinks at his 
elbow, felt that he had come into: his 
own again. Down below, where. the 
smooth, turfed: terraces rolled: into the 
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sunny garden, there was a fine quattro 
cento fountain, a long marble basin 
where a bronze dolphin and child 
romped in a shower of crystal spray. 
Farther on were a tennis-court hedged 
with clipped box, and four white-clad 
figures swinging vigorous rackets. And 
there, at his side, Mrs. Jack, to lead 
him with her delicate artifice into say- 
ing things that hadn’t once risen to his 
tongue during the long struggle with 
thirty dollars a week and the deadly 
poison of a fashionable slum. It was 
intoxicating, young Glover found, to 
discover that his soul wasn’t after all 
quite dead. It responded to all this 
beauty, to the fragrant turf, the slant- 
ing sunshine, the wide, smooth river 
rolling down to the sea, the patina on 
the marble basin—Jove! He had for- 
gotten there were such things! He 
found it hard, lounging deep in the 
Japanese wicker chair comfortably 
padded with chintz cushions, to remem- 
ber the five years that had passed since 
he stepped ashore at Hoboken into 
Alice’s arms. Even Alice, and their flat, 
and the garish street in the fashionable 
slum, now seemed unreal and unbeliev- 
able. 

But Mrs. Jack, as usual, was analyz- 
ing something. “I think struggle of 
any kind improves our sense of values. 
Suffering, to a certain extent, gives us 
a keener faculty of enjoyment. It is 
the light and the dark of things, the 
balance, the judicious and inspiring con- 
trast.” 

It was all rot, perfect rot, but young 
Glover would have let Mrs. Jack say 
any earthly thing. She had given him 
the coach-house to do, and had hinted at 
a new guest-bungalow for her Adiron- 
dack palace, and she was, besides, an 
uncommonly attractive woman. Young 
Glover loved the beautiful, and Mrs. 
Jack loved love. 

That was the beginning of it. 


ITH the coach-house, very well 
done indeed, as a start, young 


Glover passed on to larger things. Mrs. 
Glover, by a judicious pulling of wires, 
got him a club to do, and then a small 
hotel and finally a conspicuous town- 
house. He moved out of the fashionable 
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slum, opened his own office and became 
very expert socially; and his hatful of 
ideas sold for anything he happened to 
think they were worth, which was usu- 
ally a good deal. 

Young Glover did not forget for an 
instant that Mrs. Jack had arranged his 
pleasant destiny. His gratitude made 
him the most delightful admirer Mrs. 
Jack had ever had. He telephoned her 
at ten every morning; he took her to 
tea at five-thirty. He brought all his 
plans to her for criticism, unrolling 
yards of blueprint at her feet like a 
fifteenth-century salesman displaying 
silks to a lady. Mrs. Jack, a cigarette 
puffing delicately, always said just the 
right thing. The first thing he thought 
of in the morning was, “What can I do 
for Mrs. Jack?” He was as much at 
home in her house as he was in his own, 
and knew just where the electric bells 
were, if he wanted a cocktail; he was 
aware of her servants’ idiosyncrasies and 
respected them ; he—oh, no, you’re mis- 
taken! It was all as perfectly innocent 
and platonic as a sophomore’s infatua- 
tion for the college widow. And it 
might have gone on forever, except that 
he hadn’t counted on Alice. 

Alice came and went through two 
New York seasons, quiet, a little too 
earnest to be popular, a shadow behind 
the combined radiance and gayety of 
Mrs. Jack and Glover. She tried, in 
her simple and rather overintense way, 
to believe that it was all for young 
Glover’s good and that his gratitude 
was natural and proper. But it is not 
very easy to be simple when you find 
yourself enmeshed in a horrible com- 
plexity of emotions and_ suspicions. 
It is not easy to be calm when every 
time you raise your eyes you see your 
husband gazing with lively admiration 
at some one else. It is not easy to sing 
the hymn of gratitude to a woman who 
is lovelier than you are and wittier than 
you are and richer than you can ever 
hope to be, and to whom you owe every- 
thing in the world except your happi- 
ness. 

Alice endured it until all the demons 
of jealousy seemed loose and fighting 
each other in her soul. Then she gave 
herself away. She took to sulking, cried 
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a great deal and refused to go to Mrs. 
Jack’s parties. Whereupon Mrs. Jack, 
resplendent in a new sable coat, de- 
scended on the suffering creature and 
spoke the lines she reserved for jealous 
young wives. 

“T believe you are jealous. You poor 
little idiot! Brace up, dry your eyes 
and come out to Mayborough over 
Sunday. I am having an amusing 
party—Louis to play the piano and 
Fred to sing, besides a dozen others. 
Do come, and forget this nonsense.” 

Of course, Alice wept on Mrs. 
Jack’s broad shoulder and asked 
her forgiveness and _ went. 

Young Glover, feeling that 

the danger was over, was as ——~@ 
gleeful as a lamb and Pas 
in unusually high spir- = 
its. He called Alice his 
“gosling,” held her hand 
under the tea-table and 
paid absolutely no atten- 
tion to Mrs. Jack for; 
twenty-four hours. { 

And Monday morn- , 
ing, when Alice opened * 
her eyes with a little 
start of pleasure at the 
remembrance of all this, 
and turned in her bed to 
smile at young Glover in 
his, he was not there. 
She heard his laughter on the terrace, 
and Mrs. Jack’s lilting voice. ‘We will 
go over to the Inn for breakfast. Tell 
Walton to bring the car—will you, 
Sam ?” 
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“Oh, I’ll drive,” young Glover an- 


swered. “I prefer to.” 

And the poor little fool upstairs went 
into hysterics. She threw bric-a-brac, 
shrieked, sobbed, clutched at her hair, 
gasped, pounded her head against the 
wall and of course aroused the house- 
hold. Mrs. Jack gave her spirits of 
ammonia, put her to bed and decided, 
mentally, that the whole affair was too 
vulgar for words. 

The next morning young Glover took 
his wife back to town. He was silent 
as the tomb, as aloof as an image; and 
there was an accusing gleam in his eye 
when he turned it on Alice that sickened 
her with shame. Somehow she felt 
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gauche, ill-bred, tactless, ungrateful, 
completely and entirely to blame. She 
made timid advances to young Glover, 
and he smiled stonily, like a man who 
has been tried to desperation. 


MBS: JACK closed May- 
borough and moved up 
to the Adirondack camp. 
And in October she gave a 


Suddenly something snapped 
uncertainly. She stammered 


house-party. Her letter to Alice was 
divinely forgiving. 

Come to me for a month, you and 
Sam. You know how much you both 
mean to me. I have always tried to 
help you—to do my bit to make you 
happier. That failure should come out 
of sincere interest and _ unselfish 
friendship, seems too bitter to be true. 
I shall expect you on Monday. I 
am having only ten—all of them you 
know, except Captain Fiske, who has 
been in Flanders ever since the war 
began, was wounded and is in America 
on indefinite leave. He was sent to me 
by friends in Devonshire and is quite 
splendid. 


Alice read. the letter aloud to 
young Glover at the breakfast-table, 
and tried to fathom the. expression 
in his eyes. But young Glover had 
grown clever; he glanced up from 
his newspaper and said just the right 
thing. 
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“If you decide to go, I will take 
you through the four lakes in a 
canoe. It would require about ten 
days. Mrs. Jack wouldn’t mind our 
running off, and it will do you no end 
of good.” 

Alice clasped her hands and leaned 
across the table. “Oh, Sam, it would 
be too glorious for words!” 

A light flashed into young Glover’s 


in Alice’s brain. 
in a voice broken with passion: “He is going with me.” 


eyes. He put his paper aside and 
reached over to pinch her cheek. 

“Gosling,” he said. 

Mrs. Jack’s camp, a one-storied bun- 
galow made of rough-hewn logs, was 
built in a grove of very old pine on the 
rim of a crescent-shaped lake. The 
wide porches ran out over the water so 
that there was always a murmur of tiny 
waves playing soprano to the deep bass 
hum of the pines. Dawn was lively 
with the pulsing, rhythmic, almost 
metallic clamor of thousands of birds; 
noon was radiant with autumn sun and 
a blaze of scarlet foliage; night was 
cold, and swarms of stars came out and 
glittered through the pine-tops. 

Mrs. Jack, fitting neatly into the at- 
mosphere of forest and campfire and 
cool mountain-trails, wore khaki and 
gaiters and carried a stick. She had a 
flotilla of canoes, a magnificent motor- 
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She pushed back her chair and stood swaying 









launch that no one by any possible 
chance ever used, a shedful of horses, 
guides who waited, squatting on their 
heels in the sun, for the guest who 
fancied a trip over 
Sawtooth, fishing- 
_ tackle, firearms, pack- 
+,j baskets, elaborate 
camping outfits in 
aluminum, folding 
tents, a bewildering 
and stupefying array 
of luxuries and neces- 
sities; her camp was 
like all her other pos- 
= sessions, expensive and 
yw’ faultless. 
To Captain Fiske, the 
Englishman fresh from 
the mud and horror of 
the Flemish trenches, it 
seemed like a _ delicious 
miracle. He told Mrs. 
Jack, with a gleam of ad- 
miration in his eyes, that 
she had made a comfortable 
paradise out of the wilder- 
ness. He had traveled all 
over an alluring and adven- 
turesome world. He _ was 
lank and long and brown and 
“incurably romantic,” like 
Lord Jim. He had the Eng- 
lishman’s quiet manner of 
baiting an American and making him 
lose his temper, and there was some- 
thing about his clothes and the way his 
hair grew on his head, and even the 
inimitable expression of his cuffs, that 
aroused a frenzy of jealousy and antag- 
onism in the heart of a Yankee. 
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LOVER found himself, for the 

first time in three years, left out in 
the cold. Mrs. Jack was filling the 
vacuum of her heart at a new source. 
She rode with Captain Fiske; she read 
aloud to him after tea; she was as ex- 
cited as a child with a new toy. Young 
Glover, baffled and furious, told Alice 
that he would take her through the 
four lakes at once. 

And Alice, her cheeks pink with vic- 
tory, her eyes alight with anticipation, 
crowed immediately, exultantly and in 
public. 
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days,” she said to Mrs. Jack at lunch- 
eon, calling down the long table with 
an excited quiver in her voice. 

Mrs. Jack hated just such little vul- 
garities. ‘‘Leaving?” she asked, with a 
quick look at young Glover, who kept 
his eyes on his plate. ‘When?” 
“Thursday. We’re going through the 
four lakes together—just Sam and I. I 
hope you wont mind.” 

Mrs. Jack smiled. ‘Oh, I don’t mind. 
But I am going to Saranac on Thurs- 
day. Mrs. Fred Smith is giving a dance, 
and she expects me to bring everyone 
along. I counted on you.” 

Young Glover looked up. “Saranac? 
Oh, that sounds bully. Of course we’ll 


go sd 
Suddenly something snapped in 
Alice’s brain. She pushed back her 


chair and stood swaying uncertainly, her 
face twisted, swept by a terrifying pal- 
lor. She looked down the luncheon- 
table at Mrs. Jack and stammered 
ridiculously, in a voice broken with pas- 
sion: 

“He is going with me.” 

Young Glover shouted at her. ‘Sit 
down, Alice ; don’t make a fool of your- 


self. You forget—” 

Alice leaned forward. ‘You are 
coming with me, or with her. Make 
your choice! You are the fool. You’re 


caught. You love me and you don’t 
dare break loose. You coward!” She 
stopped, suddenly speechless with sobs. 

Mrs. Jack spoke quietly. “You had 
better take her to her room, Sam. She 
is beside herself.” 

But young Glover wasn’t quite quick 
enough. Alice turned and ran stum- 
blingly out of the room and barricaded 
herself behind her own door. 

At five o’clock Alice left the camp. 
And at six Mrs. Jack sent for young 
Glover. 

“T think you had better follow her,” 
she said. “It is all very unpleasant.” 

Young Glover shook his head. ‘No, 
I’ll stay here. And on Thursday I am 
going with you to Saranac.” 

But it was Captain Fiske who really 
cooked young Glover’s fish. That night, 
as Mrs. Jack paddled him across the 
dancing quicksilver of the lake, he 
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“Sam and I are leaving you for ten 









yawned slightly. “This is like being 
punted up the Thames, Mrs. Jack—star- 
light, pretty woman and all that. Say, 
Mrs. Jack, you handled that affair neatly 
this morning. Confounded cheek, I call 
it, that chap’s staying on. Rotten vulgar 
little mess, from beginning to end. Why 
doesn’t he clear out?” 

Mrs. Jack smiled. ‘He will clear out, 
Captain Fiske, in time.” 


| «Tea divorced young Glover. While 

it was going on, he lived at his club 
and went through crises of remorse be- 
cause he fancied that Mrs. Jack was 
suffering. When it was over, he fled to 
Mayborough and went down on his 
knees. 

“IT want you to marry me,” he told 
her. “I want you to let me make up to 
you for all the scandal, the disgrace, all 
this perfectly frightful affair.” 

Mrs. Jack looked at him with her 
level friendly gaze. ‘‘It has been a mess. 
But nothing so—well, so rather tawdry, 
Sam, could really annoy me.” She put 
her big white hand over his. “You and 
Alice have been so absurd.” 

“What about me? Don’t you love 
me?” 

“T’ve always liked you, Sam.” 

“Then it’s Fiske—that damned Eng- 
lishman.” 

Mrs. Jack shook her head. 
gone back to France,” she said. 

“Who is it, then?” 

“Sam—Sam, how farcical you are! 
Go back to Alice. This experience has 
disciplined you. You have always 
needed a pinch of sarcasm—you lacked 
irony. I am sure you have a surer grasp 
on the real things of life. Go back to 
Alice and forget this nonsense.” 

Suddenly young Glover got to his 
feet with a wretched, suffering face. 
He looked at Mrs. Jack searchingly. 
And what he said rose out of the ob- 
scure depths of his consciousness : 

“You are as rich as Croesus!” 

Then he walked away from her, and 
she never saw him again. ... . 

Afterward he found out that she was 
setting a young composer’s unsteady 
feet on the road to Parnassus. Allto- 


“He has 


gether, it was a shame about young 
Glover. 
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MRS. WY C-HERLY: AND FER 








| D URING her husband’s life- 


time, when servants were 
iL} cheap and faithful, Mrs. 
Scoresby Wycherly’s establishment, a 
terrace house in a turning off Queen’s 
Gate, W., had been run to perfection. 
The staff was composed of a butler, a 
cook, two parlor-maids and two house- 
maids, a “‘tweeny” and a boy who cleaned 
the knives—to say nothing of a coach- 
man. 

With Major Wycherly’s death, and a 
consequent falling-off of income, the 
widow reduced the number of her de- 
pendents until, after the marriage of her 
fourth daughter and her only son’s de- 
parture to a position abroad, only two 
remained—a cook and a house-parlor- 
maid. It was a large house for two serv- 
ants, but by shutting up the top floors 
and contracting with a firm of vacuum 
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LONSBURY 


cleaners, the work was not impossible 
to accomplish. 
For some years the widowed lady had 


little reason to complain. Her maids 
were conscientious and industrious, and 
the routine of the ménage proceeded 
smoothly enough. But the worm was 
in the wood of the tree of domestic 
service, and the rot was affecting both 
root and branch. A plague of incom- 
petence, impertinence, increased wages 
and decreased activity was sweeping over 


the basements and lower stories of 
nearly every household in Great 
Britain. 


Good servants vanished in the throes 
of matrimony—to be replaced by arro- 
gant alternatives, who preferred dirt to 
cleanliness and contributed discomfort 
and disorder throughout the home. 

Mrs. Wycherly listened with sympa- 
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“My dear Mrs. Wycherly,” she lamented, “‘I simply don’t know what to do.” 


thy to the tales of domestic sorrow nar- 
rated by her lady visitors on the second 
and fourth Fridays of the month, and 
thanked her stars for the continued serv- 
. ices of Alice and Cecilia. 


J 


n at 35% 


The one whose voice was loudest in 
the chorus of sufferers was her friend 
and next-door neighbor Mrs. Oscar Lev- 
inson—a lady married to a gentleman 
of great wealth. But in spite of her 











riches and jewels, Mrs. Levinson could 
not obtain servants. 

“My dear Mrs. Wycherly,” she la- 
mented, “I simply don’t know what to 
do. They are worse than useless—and 
if one says anything, they leave at 
once.” 

“It is a strange thing,” replied Mrs. 
Wycherly, “but I never have any trou- 
ble.” Then, thinking her guest might 
interpret in the remark an insinuation 
that good servants are dependent upon 
good mistresses, she hurriedly changed 
the subject and praised a pearl necklace 
Mrs. Levinson was wearing, which her 
husband had recently bought in a panic, 
believing a company, in which he was 
heavily concerned, would land him in 
the bankruptcy court. 

“Oscar paid seventeen thousand for 
it,” said Mrs. Levinson, who enjoyed 
the sound of big sums. “Do you know 
that I am positively afraid of putting 
it on? We are having a new safe put 
in one of the upstairs rooms, especially 
for my things.” 

“How wise!” said Mrs. Wycherly. 
“One cannot be too careful.” 

Thereafter the conversation drifted to 
other matters, and Mrs. Wycherly asked 
for a donation for a society for improv- 
ing the morals of the community, which 
was refused on the grounds of impecu- 
niosity. 


A FEW days later Mrs. Wycherly re- 
ceived a shock. The faultless Ce- 
cilia gave notice on account of having 
succumbed to the blandishments of a 
young gentleman who delivered the fish. 
She announced her intention of being 
married as soon as possible. 

In vain did Mrs. Wycherly urge her 
to abandon the idea. She pointed out 
the perishable nature of fish, and drew 
the conclusion that those who purveyed 
it would be likely, in added measure, to 
stale. She touched on the precarious 
nature of marriage and compared it un- 
favorably with the permanent advan- 
tages of domestic service. But it was 
all to no avail, for Cecilia resolutely 
refused to have the. scales removed from 
her eyes. 

When giving her orders, Mrs. Wych- 
erly spoke very feelingly to Alice on the 
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subject of Cecilia’s rash intention. She 
hoped it would be a lesson to Alice to 
avoid the machinations of man. 
Greatly to her astonishment Alice burst 
into a flood of tears, and when partially 
restored to coherence, confessed that, 
faithful to the traditions of cooks, she 
had yielded to the importunities of Con- 
stable 2345, and proposed to follow him 
to the altar of Hymen on the same day 
that Cecilia abandoned her celibacy. 

Mrs. Wycherly walked from the 
kitchen in silence, and thereafter, until 
the hour when the two faithless ones, 
in traveling dresses and white veils, 
drove away in a four-wheeler, there ex- 
isted between them a great gulf of cold- 
ness. 

She had put down her name on the 
books of an employment agency. Three 
weeks elapsed before she was “suited,” 
during which she interviewed many 
strange women, both young and old, who 
proposed, in return for very high wages, 
to go out two evenings each week, every 
Sunday and a whole day each month. 
With regard to their activities between 
outgoings they were very exacting and 
seemed to require outside help for every 
department of their lawful occasions. 

After a week of “doing for” herself 
Mrs. Wycherly, in desperation, would 
gladly have taken any of these young 
ladies, but, alas, they were harder to 
please than she. Several refused to ac- 
cept service with her because the house 
wasn’t a flat—another on the grounds 
that the glass-cupboard was smaller than 
she was accustomed to. One, in particu- 
lar, asked very pointedly whether Mrs. 
Wycherly was a victim of the drink- 
habit, as in her last place both master 
and mistress were intemperate. 

But at last Mrs. Wycherly was 
“suited” and two beings took possession 
of the house, who spilled gravy on the 
carpets, undercooked the meat, swept 
fluff beneath the beds, forgot to order 
anything until the moment it was re- 
quired, left the electric light burning all 
night, smashed everything that would 
smash, bent everything that wouldn’t 
smash and introduced a régime of chaos 
and disorder without parallel in Mrs. 
Wycherly’s experience. 

Mrs. Levinson called one day and ma- 
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liciously asked how the ‘‘new ones” were 
turning out. 

“IT am turning them out at the end 
of the month,” was the rejoinder. 

But Mrs. Wycherly might have saved 
herself the trouble, for the next showed 
no improvement at all. They introduced 
a few novel features, perhaps. The 
house-parlor-maid, for instance, had a 
taste for popular music, and her singing 
masked, to some extent, the sound of her 
depredations. The cook boasted a nice 
appreciation for spirits and an iron hand 
with pastry. They were of the variety 
that did not approve of early rising, and 
to obviate all danger of their repose be- 
ing rudely shattered, they removed the 
bell from the alarm-clock and threw 
it away. 

Poor Mrs. Wycherly, to whom crea- 
ture-comforts were very dear, suffered 
beyond expression ; and even the uplift- 
ing influences of her religion failed to 
dispel dark longings for the grave. Her 
sedate but récherché dinner-parties were 
abandoned, and even the second and 
fourth Fridays had to go by the board. 

To do anything like justice to the va- 
rious domestics who came and went, rav- 
aged and struggled through the halls 
and chambers of Mrs. Wycherly’s abode, 
would take the pen of a housewife, the 
patience of Job and a volume twice the 
size of the “Army and Navy Stores 
List.” 

Her faith in employment agencies be- 
ing shattered, Mrs. Wycherly inserted 
an advertisemént in the newspaper; it 
appeared in the same issue as a para- 
graph stating that Mr. Oscar Levinson 
had bought, for his wife, the famous 
Marabah diamond, valued at twenty 
thousand pounds. 

i Bw next day Mrs. Wycherly was 

called upon by two eminently re- 
spectable young women who said they 
had come about the place. At the first 
glance her spirits rose with a bound, 
and something like hope took form in 
the poor lady’s mind. 

The two had been in service together 
before, and knowing each other’s ways, 
desired to continue together. They lis- 
tened with respect to all Mrs. Wycherly 
had to say, and expressed themselves 
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more than satisfied with the arrange- 
ments she proposed for their comfort. 
They had no particular wishes about out- 
goings. They might take a walk to- 
gether once a fortnight—after dinner 
had been served. Their employer’s com- 
fort was their first consideration; their 
own could take care of itself. 

Mrs. Wycherly clinched the engage- 
ment then and there; and the day fol- 
lowing, Miss Jane Treadwell and Miss 
Mary Trent took possession of the 
kitchen floor and a comfortable bedroom 
on the same landing as their mistress’ 
own. 

The thoughtful energies of Mary and 
Jane, their tireless activity, their utter 
disinterestedness, obliterated all memory 
of Alice and Cecilia. 

A cup of delicious tea was brought 
punctually each morning to her bedside 
by the thoughtful Jane, who, without 
neglecting a single duty, always found 
time to do up her mistress’ dress and 
give those little attentions and cares so 
dear to ladies who take a pride in their 
personal appearance. 

“There is only one thing that girl 
can’t do,” Mrs. Wycherly confided to a 
friend, “and that is to sew. Oddly 
enough, she seems quite incapable of us- 
ing her needle.” 

In her own arena, Mary’s luster was 
no less than Jane’s. Her breakfasts, 
lunches and dinners were absolute per- 
fections of the culinary art. 

Mary’s and Jane’s abstinence in the 
matter of going out was quite extraor- 
dinary, and Mrs. Wycherly commented 
upon it one morning when giving her 
daily orders. 

“Most girls, nowadays,” she general- 
ized, “have no thoughts above walking 
out with doubtful young men.” 

“That is so, madam,” the serious- 
minded Mary gravely endorsed. ‘But 
Jane and me don’t care about men’s 
society at all. If I had to choose, I’d 
always rather spend the evening with 
some nice young lady.” 

“That is very wise,” said Mrs. Wych- 
erly. 

“As we are on the subject, madam,” 
put in Jane, “would you pardon me ask- 
ing if we might have some blinds for 
the kitchen windows? It is so very pub- 





wow-wow!” yahed 


Mary, in imitation of her mistress. 
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lic to the street, 
and we've often 
been a bit embar- 
rassed by men 
lookin’ in at us 
while we're at 
work.” 

“Of course,” 
said Mrs. Wych- 
erly. ‘I'll see 
about them to- 
day.” 

Thereafter the 
kitchen window 
was permanently 
screened from 
the curiosity of 
the casual ob- 
server. 

Mrs. Wycherly 
had an at-home 
a few days later, 
and Mrs. Oscar 
Levinson, re- 
splendent in 
jewels but de- 
spondent in 
spirits, was one 
of the visitors. 

“T am in de- 
spair,” she said, 
“about my din- 
ner - party on 
Tuesday, to 
which you are 
coming. My 
cook, who really 
wasn’t so_ bad, 
marched out of 
the house this 
morning without 
so much as giv- 
ing me a mo- 
ment’s notice. 
Heaven knows 
what I am going 
to’ do.’ f can't 
possibly put the 
people off.” 

“You are un- 
fortunate,” said 
Mrs. Wycherly 
sympathetically. 
“Jane, some 
more tea for 
Mrs. Levinson !”’ 
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“Thank you,” said that lady, returning 
her cup. 

“Shall. you be at home this Christ- 
mas?” asked Mrs. Wycherly. 

“No. Oscar and I are giving the 
maids a holiday, if any are left by then, 
and are running over to Boulogne on 
Christmas Eve for a couple of days. I 
couldn’t face the idea of a family 
party.” 

“T should be terrified of traveling 
abroad with all your beautiful jewelry,” 
Mrs. Wycherly remarked, for want of 
something to say. 

“As a matter of fact,” continued Mrs. 
Levinson, “I do nothing of the kind. I 
have a duplicate set and leave the real 
ones safely at home.” She helped her- 
self to a cake from a plate the attentive 
Jane was holding out to her; then she 
added, in a whisper audible only to her 
hostess: “—with a detective always in 
charge!” 


HEN Jane was laying the table 

that night, a proceeding in which 
Mary sometimes lent a hand, Mrs. 
Wycherly overheard, through the open 
door, the following conversation: 

“That pore Mrs. Levinson nex’ door! 
She’s giving a dinner-party Tuesday, and 
her cook’s gone and left her all of a sud- 
den. ’Tis a shame, you know!” 

“Well I never!” exclaimed Mary. “I 
don’t know what girls are coming to. 
I wonder if you and me couldn’t be any 
help. I wouldn’t mind cooking for her 
to oblige.” 

“Shall I ask the mistress?” inquired 
Jane. 

“Wouldn’t be any harm asking, espe- 
cially as she’s going herself.” 

Accordingly Jane asked, and Mrs. 
Wycherly, after expressing her appre- 
ciation of the kindness of their thought, 
conveyed the tidings to her neighbor. 

The dinner-party was an unparalleled 
success. Jane was posted’ upstairs. to 
help the lady-guests with their cloaks 
and subsequently assisted in the service 
of the delicious dishes prepared by Mary. 
Mrs. Levinson was so delighted that she 
tipped both maids extravagantly and se- 
cretly offered them greatly increased 
wages if they would desert their present 
employer. Needless to say, these efforts 
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were unavailing and apparently pained 
them both exceedingly. 

When Mrs. Wycherly was in bed that 
night she heard a good deal of conver- 
sation coming from the maids’ room, 
which adjoined her own. As a result, 
she lay awake longer than usual. 

Thinking that the talk was occasioned 
by excitement after the dinner-party, she 
decided to say nothing; but when next 
night the same thing happened again, 
with disastrous results to her repose, she 
asked them, the following morning, to 
converse in somewhat lower tones. 

“We're very sorry, madam,” said Mary 
with great contrition. “But I haven’t 
been sleeping too well of late, and Jane 
has been reading aloud to get me off.” 

“T see,” said Mrs. Wycherly. “Be- 
lieve me, I was not complaining; only 
I am rather sensitive to sound at night.” 

“Well, madam, if you'll excuse me 
saying so, Jane and I have been think- 
ing that it is really hardly fitting we 
should be gn the same floor as you. It’s 
hardly our place to be there. We would 
liefer far have the little room above, as 
being more proper to our stations.” 

“Tf you don’t mind the extra stairs, 
I have no objection,’ Mrs. Wycherly 
remarked. 

Accordingly their slender belongings 
were carried up to the room above, and 
Mrs. Wycherly’s sleep was disturbed no 
more. 


N the twenty-seventh of November, 

after several weeks of perfect do- 
mestic calm, there broke an unexpected 
storm. Mrs. Wycherly had given no- 
tice of her intention of giving a Christ- 
mas party when, to her utter amaze- 
ment, Mary compressed her lips and said 
in accents the reverse of respectful. 

“Tt wont suit me to cook no Christ- 
mas dinner!” 

Before Mrs. Wycherly. could express 
her surprise, Jane chimed in with: 

“And it wont suit me to wait at one, 
neither.” 

“Have you taken leave of your 
senses?’ demanded Mrs. Wycherly. 

“Tf you speak to me like that,” flared 
up Mary, “you can walk out of my 
house.” 

“T should think so!”—from Jane. 














“This is very extraordinary behavior !” 
exclaimed Mrs. Wycherly. ‘Please ex- 
plain what you mean by it.” 

“Bow-wow-wow-wow-wow!” yahéd 
Mary, in imitation of her mistress. 

“How dare you!” cried the flabber- 
gasted lady. “Do you wish to receive 
your notices at once?” The words 
slipped out before she had had time to 
consider what she was saying. 

“We're not goin’ to be put upon,” 
sniffed Jane with signs of approaching 
tears. “No lady would ask it of us— 
no lady that is a lady.” 

“Silence!” thundered Mrs. Wycherly. 

“Wow!” echoed Mary. “We'll go 
this day month—the. twenty-seventh of 
December.” 

Mrs. Wycherly was more depressed 
than she had ever been, doubly so be- 
cause, after their extraordinary outburst, 
both Mary and Jane appeared to per- 
form their duties if possible even better 
than before. ‘They had expressed the 
greatest contrition, but when offered 
(begged is the right word) the oppor- 
tunity of staying on, they shook their 
heads and said they deserved no consid- 
eration and it would be better for their 
immortal souls to bear the brunt of their 
folly. 

On Christmas Eve, Mrs. Wycherly 
shed a few tears on the bosom of Mrs. 
Levinson, prior to that lady’s departure 
to Boulogne. 

Mrs. Wycherly’s Christmas party was 
marred because all the time she referred 
to it as the swan-song of her domestic 
comfort. She was lunching with some 
friends at the Cecil on Boxing Day, and 
just as she had opened the front door, 
before going out, Jane approached her 
and begged her to deliver a parcel at the 
Charing Cross post office. 

Mrs. Wycherly took the parcel and 
went down the steps. A man was lean- 
ing against the lamp-post before the 
front door, who looked up as Jane closed 
it behind her mistress. 

As Mrs. Wycherly passed the Levin- 
sons’ house, an inspector of police came 
out. She reflected he was probably the 
person in charge of the jewelry. 

Taking a motor-bus in High Street, 
Kensington, she took a ticket to the 
Strand and alighted at Charing Cross 
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post office. Here she handed in the 
parcel and then proceeded to the Cecil 
on foot. 

She had no sooner left the post office 
than a man stepped up to that part of 
the counter she had vacated. Oddly 
enough, he was the same man who had 
been smoking outside her house. He 
showed something to the clerk, who nod- 
ded and led him through to the man- 
ager’s room. 


RS. WYCHERLY arrived home 

about six, her taxi depositing her at 
the same moment that Mr. and Mrs. 
Levinson, evidently suffering from some 
acute excitement, rushed up the steps of 
their own house. 

Wondering what had brought her 
neighbors back so soon, Mrs. Wycherly 
entered her little boudoir. She had 
scarcely removed her gloves and seated 
herself on the couch, before the tele- 
phone-bell rang. Taking up the receiver 
she recognized the voice of Mr. Levinson. 

What he said appeared quite incom- 
prehensible to Mrs. Wycherly. He 
begged her to open ker front door with- 
out letting anyone hear. When asked 
for a reason, he said he would explain 
later. 

“Very well,” said Mrs. Wycherly, and 
frankly bewildered, she went into the 
hall and did as she had been requested. 

A large police-inspector was on the 
steps; he laid a finger to his lips and 
walked inside. Leading the way to the 
drawing-room and beckoning her to fol- 
low, he closed the door behind them. 

“Anyone likely to come up?” he de- 
manded. 

Mrs. Wycherly shook her head. “I 
don’t think so,” she said. “What do you 
want ?” 

“Been a burglary next door. Did you 
know?” He fired the words at her like 
pistol-shots. 

“Good gracious, no! 
taken?” 

“String of pearls — some valuable 
brooches—the Marabah diamond!” 

“How terrible! Do you suspect any- 
one?” 

“Shouldn’t wonder. ~ I’ll ask you some 
questions, if you don’t mind.” 

“Ves p” 


What has been 
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“Did you know that Mrs. Levinson 
had a jewel-safe in the left-hand room 
on the third floor?” 

“I knew she had a safe, but that is 
all.” 

“Who occupies the. right- -hand bed- 
room.on the third floor of this house ?” 

“My two maids.” 

“Their names, please.” 

“Mary Trent and Jane Treadwell.” 

“Where did you get them from?” 

“They came from a Mr. Barlow, at 
Saffron Walden.” 

“Did he give them personal charac- 
ters?” 

“No. He was abroad and gave them 
written characters before he left.” 

The inspector made a note in his 
book. 

“Good servants, are they?” he asked. 

“Excellent—most trustworthy.” 

“Pretty good needlewomen?” He put 
the question tentatively. 

“Strange you should ask that. 
the one thing they are no good at.” 

“Hum! Mrs. Levinson told me they 
were leaving. Did you give them notice?” 

“No. They gave notice tome. There 
was something very strange about them 
that morning.” 

The inspector smiled. 

“They gave notice just after Mrs. 
Levinson’s dinner-party, didn’t they?” 

“A few days after—yes. But surely 
you don’t suspect—” 

“Jane, the housemaid, helped upstairs 
with the ladies’ .coats that night?” 

“She did.” 

“Did you notice anything peculiar 
about them after the party?” 

“Nothing, except—” 

“Well ?” 

“They talked a good deal in bed on 
that and the following night. Their 
room used to adjoin mine. As the noise 
disturbed me, I arranged they should 
occupy the one above for the future.” 

“Was this change your own idea?” 

“Mary suggested it would be more 
comfortable for me.” 

- Again the inspector ‘smiled. 

“Only two more questions, Mrs. 
Wycherly: Were either of the maids in 
the drawing-room on the day Mrs. Lev- 
inson told you she was going to Boulogne 
for Christmas?” 


It is 
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.“Jane. would surely have been. She 
dispenses tea on my at-home days.” 

“The last question:, Why isthe 
kitchen blind kept down during the day- 
time?” 

“They very properly object to being 
looked at from the street.” 

The inspector laughed outright. 

“Well,” said he, “since people out- 
side can’t see in, people inside can’t see 
out. So I’ll fetch a couple of my men.” 

“What ever for?” gasped Mrs. 
Wycherly. 

But he did not reply. He walked 
from the room, opened the front door 
and soon returned with two constables. 

“You wont mind these boys hiding be- 
hind the screen, Mrs. Wycherly? Thank 
you. Now, if you’d be so good as to 
ring the bell and instruct Jane to bring 
Mary here, on some plausible pretext, 
you'd be doing us a service.” 

“But I don’t understand,” faltered 
the bewildered lady. 

“You will,” said the inspector, and he 
disappeared behind a portiére. 


PRESENTLY Jane answered the 
ring. 

“IT am sorry to have kept you wait- 
ing, madam,” she said, “but Mary and 
me were upstairs packing.” 

“TI want to speak to you both,” said 
Mrs. Wycherly. ‘Will you please fetch 
Mary?” 

A moment later Jane returned, fol- 
lowed by Mary. 

“Yes, madam?” they murmured in 
unison. 

The inspector stepped from behind the 
porti¢re—and without fuss grabbed 
Mary and Jane by their caps. : 

The two maids sprang forward and 
were instantly transformed into two 
men; while a pair of wigs, dressed in 
the most approved form of domestic 
respectability, remained with the caps. 

Simultaneously the constables ap- 
peared from their hiding-place, and Mrs. 
Wycherly, with a rush of shame at the 
memory of the erstwhile Jane’s minis- 
trations to her during the process of 
dressing, collapsed in a heap on the 
sofa. 

Tableau! as the old dramatists would 
have put it. 
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“Kenley and Bowditch,” said the in- 
spector, “your bodies were better dis- 
guised than your work. I thought I 
spotted your touch in the way the back 
of the safe was cut out through the party 
wall.” 

The captured ones shrugged their 
shoulders. 

“The luck was on your side, In- 
spector,” said Kenley, alias Jane, speak- 
ing in a voice of considerable refine- 
ment. .“We did not expect the loss 
would have been discovered till to-mor- 
row, by which time we should have been 
far away. I suppose she left some one 
in charge.” 

“Exactly. Well,. boys, for form’s 
sake, we had better put on the brace- 
lets. You’re in for a long stretch on 
this job.” 

“That being the case,” said Bowditch, 
“we shall all the more appreciate the 
fruits of our skill when we come out.” 
He turned to Mrs. Wycherly. _ “‘Madam, 
we should like to express our gratitude 
for all your kindness. Under different 
circumstances I can conceive no happier 
existence than to continue under your 
hospitable roof. I am more than sorry 
that the exigencies of our operation made 
it necessary for us to give you notice in 
so ill-bred a manner.” 

“T am sure,” said Kenley, “I heartily 
endorse what my friend has said. I 
would like to add my thanks to you for 
so kindly posting that parcel, the con- 
tents of which will save us from all fi- 
nancial embarrassment in the future.” 

Mrs. Wycherly’s jaw dropped, but the 
inspector rapped out : 

“Don’t worry! We’ve got the parcel 
back, all right. You boys haven’t had 
much of a show this time. Taxi wait- 
ing, Walters? Good! On we go!” 

Suddenly Mrs. Wycherly found her 
tongue. 

“Jane—Mary!” she cried. “You may 
be wicked, you may be disreputable, but 
I will say that better and nicer behaved 
girls I have never had beneath my roof.” 
Her voice shook with tears held back. 
“You've been angels,” she gasped, “and 
if ever you want characters, in the time 
to come, apply to me and you shall have 
the best that have ever been written.” 
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And Kenley and Bowditch, moved by 
emotion and three stalwart policemen, 
departed from the house to a five-year 
“stretch.” 


STRICTLY speaking, our tale should 
end here, but a short sequel might 
not come amiss. 

Poor Mrs. Wycherly, after many un- 
successful attempts to replace her para- 
gons, gave it up as hopeless. She let 
her desirable town mansion, stored her 
furniture and went to live in a residen- 
tial hotel. 

But even then she was far from happy, 
for after one’s own home, a residential 
hotel, however comfortable, is a poor 
substitute, especially to a lady well ad- 
vanced in the autumn of life. 

To obviate overmuch brooding on the 
past, she developed an increasing inter- 
est in good works, and in time she be- 
came a prominent member of a prison- 
ers’-aid society. In this capacity she 
was instrumental in bringing many lost 
ones to the fold. 

Then, on a day some five years after 
the unfortunate affair of the Levinson 
jewel-robbery, she disappeared from 
London and greatly to everyone’s sur- 
prise, was known to have taken an old- 
world house in the Lake district. 

It was a bold step, after her melan- 
choly domestic experiences, but fortune 
favors the brave ; and as luck would have 
it, she was ministered upon by two per- 
fect treasures of maids who were the 
envy of the entire neighborhood. 

They went by the names, common 
among domestic servants, of Jane and 
Mary. ; 

“Dear Mrs. Wycherly,” said a caller 
one day, “I cannot understand why you 
have all your dresses made to do up in 
front.” 

Mrs. Wycherly was a shade redder 
about the cheeks when she replied: 

“T prefer not to be dependent upon 
others.” 

Jane, -who had been in the room at 
the time, went out to fetch a jug of hot 
water. 

“Do you know,’ 


observed the visitor, 
“T have never seen that girl of yours 
smile before!” 





Tk, Affair 
Of the Rajah of Garhwal 


AN ADVENTURE OF WHITELAW 
THORN, WLAN.T ED 8 Y: TH 
POLICE AS ‘‘THE INCOGNITO” 


By Russell danaey 


STOPPED firing when I 
| reached my last five car- 
| tridges. For the room was 


getting rather smoky, and there was 
some one violently coughing next door, 
and it was five o’clock, and I was 
hungry. 

To be sure, there wasn’t any rule on 
the gold-bordered, gold-printed notice 
in the clothes-press prohibiting the 
guests of the Ritz-Carlton practicing 
with a revolver in their apartments; 
still, I don’t think the possibility of such 
a proceeding had been contemplated. 
They would probably not have been 
pleased to find me at it. 

It was the summer of 1911, when I 
had been loitering about London for 
two luxurious, spendthrift months on my 
share of the proceeds of the check Larry 
and I had forged in New York and had 
cashed at the National City Bank on the 
supposed telephonic confirmation of the 
millionaire Thadius J. Bulger himself. 
The newspapers afterward had the full 
story—how I had arrived at the bank 
one morning, how on the paying-teller’s 
calling up the Bulger mansion at my 
request, the apparent voice of the mag- 
nate had given emphatic instructions to 
pay me the currency. It had been Larry, 
of course, dressed as a telephone- 
inspector, who had been at the instru- 
ment at the prearranged moment and 
had answered. Good old Larry, with his 
perfect imitation of the Bulger voice! 
So here I was at the Ritz, my money 
almost at an end, but a golden prospect 
ahead to cheer my felon soul. In two 
days was coming to London and to the 





Ritz the greatest of the native princes of 
India—Runjeet Sahib, Rajah of Garh- 
wal—to pay his first visit to England, 
to attend the approaching Coronation 
and to swear faithful and eternal alle- 
giance to his Emperor, King George 
the Fifth. 

Meanwhile with the low estate of my 
finances the hours were passing slowly. 
I had to give up the theaters and the 
races, must for the most part lounge 
about the hotel, where my. credit was 
still good. But that afternoon I had 
discovered an inexpensive amusement. 
With the assistance of a silencer that a 
Henrietta Street gunsmith had sold me 
(illegally, of course), I was indulging 
in pistol-practice in my pink-and-gold 
suite. It was only when the smoke was 
near to blinding me and there was the 
protesting coughing next door that I 
realized the absurd risk I was taking. 
It was a piece of extraordinary good 
fortune to be already a guest in good 
standing at the Rajah’s London home. 
I must not jeopardize it. 

This Rajah was said to be a big man 
—big physically, big mentally, dealing 
in big affairs, thinking in big ways. His 
great power and wealth, his haughty 
independence, his unbreakable pride of 
race and name, had been a grievous 
thorn in the flesh of more than one gov- 
ernor-general of the colony. 

There was indeed nothing small about 
his conception of the proper equipment 
for his visit to England, though whether 
it was what he considered due to his own 
greatness or whether to the respect due 
his sovereign emperor was a matter of 
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controversy. At any rate, he had chartered the two largest 
liners of the P. & O. Eastern fleet, and was now a hundred 
miles off Liverpool with the princes and dignitaries of his 
court, a crack regiment of his war- elephants and some three 
thousand retainers and followers. 

The great influx of royal ambassadors to the Coronation 
from every country of the world had already taxed the 
resources of the Foreign Office. Buckingham, Marlborough 

House, Hampton Court—every available palace was booked 

, up like a tourists’ pension in midseason. So the “advance 

\ agents” of the Rajah had to content themselves with a 

public hotel and had engaged two whole floors of the 
Ritz for their master and his personal staff. His retain- 
ers would be taken care of at the Horse Guards and 
the Wellington Barracks in St. James Park, and as 
for the elephants—all expedients had been suggested 
Punch, from the House of Commons 
to the Crystal Palace. 
But my personal interest in the 
Rajah was neither one of 
desire to behold the great 
man himself nor to wit- 
ness the maneuvers of his 
war-elephants. If the 
reports of the news- 
papers were correct, 
besides being a great 
general, a magnifi- 
cent ‘leader of in- 
dustry, and a bril- 
liant philosopher, 
the Rajah was also 
a ‘connoisseur of 
jewels; in fact, 
there had been 
some complaints 
by brother rajahs 
of an overpower- 
ing ardor for 
jewel - collecting 
:, that was not to be 
, balked by trifles of 
ancestral inher- 
itance, sacred 
treaties and 
the prop- 





As I read slowly, my neglected French coming back to me laboriously, the di ds, the ds, the pearls— 
all were forgotten with what fairly drew my eyes from their sockets and caused me to start to my ey in horror. 
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erty-rights of weaker rulers. Only the 
year before, his forceful seizure of the 
priceless diamond poetically called “The 
Soul’s Desire” from the Nabob of 
Rampur had almost: brought on civil 
war. With a true collector’s pride and 
affection, the Rajah was reported as 
bringing along the finest part of this 
collection. He was going to make his 
entrance into England with true barbaric 
splendor, in all the glory of diamonds, 
fine linen and purple. 

In a small—and I hope a less annoy- 
ing—way I also had from time to time 
been a collector of precious stones. I 
had an intense curiosity to inspect these 
spoils of a more proficient brother- 
enthusiast ; I promised myself it should 
be my last crime if I pulled it off suc- 
cessfully. It was the lifetime-chance to 
make my pile! 


S° thinking, I strode over to look at 
the result of my pistol-practice—the 
hole-spattered playing-cards I had stuck 
on a double thickness of pillows. My 
marksmanship was still good; there had 
been a pretty thorough training in those 
gold-searching days in Alaska where 
Larry and I had first joined forces, and 
our eating often depended on the steadi- 
ness of our aim. It was my curse to do 
well the things that were of no value in 
the world of business. I had stroked 
the crew three years at college; I had 
even won the Phi Beta Kappa key of 
scholarship ; and: yet—and yet— 

I broke off the memories that hurt like 
shrapnel wounds and applied myself to 
cleaning the pistol. That little inch of 
polished steel, the Maxim silencer, fas- 
cinated me. With such a tiny thing I 
had hoodwinked the hotel; but for the 
smoke, I could practice every day and no 
one the wiser. What.an engine of 
destruction it would be in the hands of 
a murderer—silent, powerful, certain! 
I shuddered as I loaded my five unfired 
cartridges and replaced the weapon care- 
fully in the false bottom of my trunk, 
away from any chance of reckless 
hands. 

I liked the powder-smell; it brought 
back so vividly the happy days in that 
Alaskan northland ; but there was more 
coughing next door, and my valet (fur- 
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nished by the hotel—I had determined 
on every luxury) would soon be in to, 
lay out my clothes for dinner. 


oo evening James, my long-faced, 
most respectable of valets, was in 
a mood of deep indignation. I had not 
thought him capable of such depths of 
emotion. 

“It’s houtrageous! houtrageous! If I 
may s’y so to you, sir!” he exclaimed that 
evening with such vehemence as to spoil 
a dinner-shirt to which he was fitting the 
studs. “Such carryings on ‘at the 
Ritz-Carleton for a ’eathen Rajah of 
Ramjam, or wherever it is! Sacrilegious 
blasphemy I call it, sir!” 

“Oh, the noise,” I answered, and just 
then there came a perfect tattoo of ham- 
mering. “I don’t mind it. In fact, I 
find it rather enlivening.” 

“It’s not the noise,” he said. “It's 
what the noise is about, sir. They’ve 
changed the floor below so that you 
wouldn’t know it, sir—taken down all 
the ‘angings and moved out all the 
furniture—perfectly good ’angings and 
furniture, too, especially designed by 
’Errods of the Brompton Road, sir. 
Then they’ve put in a lot of foreign stuff 
that was shipped from India—queer- 
looking beds and lamps and furniture; 
the walls are all covered with curtains 
with ’eathen figures on them ; and in one 
corner they’ve set up a kind of statue— 
an idol, I think it is, sir! an ’eathen idol! 
It isn’t decent, sir, to put out all the 
Christian fittings and substitute ’eathen 
gewgaws—neither decent nor safe, sir!” 

We both listened in silence to a re- 
newed bombardment, this time on their 
ceiling and our floor. “Putting up their 
bloomin’ ’anging lamps,” commented the 
irate James as he took a fresh shirt from 
my closet. “And they s’y there’s more to 
come, sir—if I may speak to you of it, 
sir; Reginald—he that is the head por- 
ter, sir—has had orders to have fifty 
hextra men ’ere at nine o’clock in the 
morning when "Is ’Ighness is expected to 
arrive from Paddington Station! ‘Each 
foreigner to ‘is own customs,’ I always 
said, but as for tearing up a respectable 
London ’otel like the Ritz, tearing out 
perfectly good ’angings especially de- _ 
signed by ’Errods of the Brompton Road 
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—I’d call a halt there, sir—I would 
that!” 


N EXT morning I watched the grand 
arrival from my window above the 
Haymarket. The street was lined by 
people as if for a royal procession; I 
think it was fully expected that the 
Rajah would appear mounted on a huge 
war-elephant and followed by the other 
elephants and his three thousand men. 
This may indeed have been that Poten- 
tate’s idea; but there being no railway- 
cars large enough to transport the ani- 
mals or even enough to transport all the 
men, the first entrance of Runjeet Sahib 
and his advisers had to be made in ten 
very prosaic motor-cars from the Foreign 
Office. Even so, they presented a gor- 
geous appearance in full regalia of white 
and gold, their jeweled turbans glisten- 
ing in a morning of rare sunlight. Dark, 
tremendously handsome men they seemed 
to me, with countenances of strong intel- 


lect and refinement; one did not wonder . 


at the pride and love for their native 
Hindustan of a people ruled by such 
leaders ; one wondered that their martial 
race had been conquered at all by the 
pale-faced adventurers of the Western 
world. 

Behind the carriages were eight sober 
luggage-wagons from the Royal stables, 
and an incongruous parade of a dozen 
more large-lettered moving-vans hastily 
brought into service to complete the 
carrying of the personal luggage of the 
Rajah. For it seemed that he refused 
to move from the Paddington until all 
this impedimenta was loaded and started 
for the Ritz! 

Perhaps for safety, his gold and silver 
treasures and his jewels were scattered 
through this entire caravan. How else 
account for his personal interest in the 
entire baggage-transportation? My de- 
sire to remain a guest in good standing 
at the Ritz and measure my wits against 
Pee chs Sahib was increased several 

old. 

When he and his suite had disap- 
peared into the entrance below, I turned 
away. Later in the day it was James 
who confirmed my guess as to the con- 
tents of the trunks and boxes and the 
solicitude of the owner regarding them. 


“An houtrageous job it was,” he ex- 
claimed, “putting all the stuff imto ’is 
floor! Each one of the boxes weighed 
a ton or two, and Reginald tells me ’e 
thought the lift would break with every 
load. They must be filled with pure 
gold! <A ’eathen houtrage, I say, that 
such a man should ’ave the wealth of 
King Solomon ’imself! ’Is own niggers 
are unpacking them; no one could get a 
peep inside of them, for not a soul of 
the regular ’elp is to be admitted to the 
two floors ’e hoccupies! An houtrage! 
A ’eathen houtrage, sir, if I may speak to 
you in that way, sir!” 

And so the Rajah of Garhwal and his 
twenty wagons of treasures were firmly 
established at the Ritz, and the usual 
staid throngs of the corridor and dining- 
rooms took on the appearance of a cos- 
tume ball—the sober English black now 
flooded with the color of the many-pat- 
terned Oriental uniforms. 


HILE the Eastern gentlemen 

mingled freely with the other 
guests in the public corridors, and even 
the Rajah himself—always attended by 
a gigantic military-appearing man who 
I was told was his chief of staff—was to 
be seen almost every day in the main 
dining-room, there was no approaching 
the two floors of his apartments. James 
had been right regarding the privacy 
maintained. The ordinary stairway had 
been roped off, and there were always 
several porters and soldierlike, turbaned 
sentinels to warn off intruders. The 
elevator-boys had been ordered not to 
stop*on the third or fourth floors, on 
pain of instant dismissal; and in going 
up I could see through the bronze grille- 
work of the elevator-doors a turbaned 
head guarding against any intrusion. 

So there was no opportunity for me to 
reconnoiter, no chance to poke around 
before fhe final dash must be made. And 
I would have been in despair of ever 
making even this final dash but for one 
bit of news. 

James was again my first informant— 
I think his world below-stairs must have 


contained legions of embryo reporters 


and detectives; and his news was soon 
verified by the evening papers. 
“What do you think, sir! The Lord 
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They went down together, so quickly that I think he did not believe they were killed. . . . . Then with a hoarse 


of my gun, but the smile froze on 
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growl he sprang toward me himself, a wicked knife in his hand. . 


my lips: the magazine was empty. 
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‘Mayor is giving them a dinner, sir, ’im 
and “is niggers, royal and common—a 
dinner at the Mansion House to-morrow 
night, with the niggers feasting in the 
“Guild Hall itself—feasting while there’s 
many an honest Englishman starving 
in Whitechapel, sir! ‘All London bow- 
ing down the knee before Beelzebub,’ as 
I says to my missus, sir. An houtrage! 
A ’eathen houtrage!” 

The evening papers were more mod- 
erate—even enthusiastic. The Lord 
Mayor, himself a powerful merchant 
with a large shipping-trade and with an 
eye to the City’s mercantile interests’ 
securing as a friend such a powerful 
Prince in India, was extending this 
honor to the distinguished visitor. 

As for me, I thanked the Lord Mayor 
from the bottom of my heart. Here, if 
ever, would be an opportunity to visit the 
jewel-collection of Runjeet Sahib. And 
the next evening as I lounged in the lobby 
after my early dinner, my fondest hopes 
seemed to be verified. By eight o’clock 
the Ritz was deserted by everyone resem- 
bling officials or servants of the Rajah’s 
train; and by the number which had 
flocked past me through the doors into 
the Haymarket, there could be but a 
meager guard if any to watch the sacred 
apartments. Of course, there was the 
disadvantage that the master would take 
occasion to wear many of his jewels, but 
not “The Soul’s Desire”—that was to be 
reserved for the Coronation itself (so 
said report) ; and moreover no one per- 
son could begin to hang about himself 
on a single occasion one-tenth of the 
gems he was supposed to have brought 
with him. 

I called for the key to my apartment 
and went up to my room. 


| THOUGHT at first of dressing as a 
waiter or porter, but concluded it 
would not be advantageous. My ordinary 
evening-clothes gave me a passport any- 
where, and if intercepted I could simply 
be an intoxicated gentleman who had 
made a mistake and stumbled off at the 
wrong floor. I placed my little outfit of 
useful tools in my coat-tail pocket, the 
loaded pistol in the padded pocket of 
my waistcoat, and sallied forth. 

Down my own fifth-floor hallway I 
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proceeded and out of a back window 
onto a sort of iron fire-escape ladder de- 
scending into a court, the bottom of 
which was at a level with about the sec- 
ond. floor and floored with ground glass. 
From the odors which came up this way, 
it was evidently a roofing of the kitchens. 

At the second window I stopped and 
tried to raise the sash. Like all the other 
windows, it was locked.and of a non- 
transparent glass. Here was a most an- 
noying petty difficulty. To cut out a 
piece of the glass and loosen the catch 
would be easy enough, but I did not wish 
to leave such a trail behind me. 

However, there seemed no other way. 
Push and pry as I would, the catch held ; 
so I was forced to scratch a jagged out- 
line with my cutter—jagged so that it 
might perhaps appear to have been 
broken out accidently ; and having fas- 
tened one end of the gummed strips of 
cloth from my kit to the center of this 
marked-out piece, a slight tapping 
brought it inte my hands. 

Reaching through, I loosened the catch 
and was very quickly into a half-dark 
back stairway—a servants’ stairway, I 
imagined—which went to the floor above 
and then branched off across a sort of 
bridge into an annex on the other side of 
the court. There was another door 
straight in front of me, but it also was 
locked. 

Just as I started to fit my key, there 
was a banging of doors below and a 
jumble of steps and voices. The steps 
and voices were coming up the stairs. 
I flattened myself in a corner and waited. 
With good fortune they would pass me 
by unnoticed. I loosened my collar and 
pulled my necktie awry—the intoxicated 
guest who had lost his way, if discovered. 

The voices and the feet were now at 
my landing—a number of waiters from 
the restaurant underneath the Rajah’s 
suite. They were evidently just off duty 
—stripping off their coats as they hurried 
on without casting a glance in my direc- 
tion. 

The door was not difficult. A little oil 
on the lock, and I had it with one of my 
keys. I pushed it open very quietly. I 
was not in a hallway, but in a room—or 
rather it seemed a closet. It was as 
black as the pit. I had closed the door 
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behind me and could see absolutely noth- 
ing. ‘I put out my hand and quickly 
drew it back, for I had touched some- 
thing cold and sharp! More carefully I 
felt about, and on each side of me, as far 
as I could reach, there were rows beyond 
rows of cold sharp points! 

I flashed: my pocket electric light. I 
was in a miniature arsenal! There must 
have been a thousand bayoneted rifles 
standing upright‘on the floor in parallel 
rows, leaving only a narrow passage 
across the small room to another door. 

“Very curious!” I muttered. To be 
sure, the Rajah had brought a regiment 
of native soldiers, but I understood that 
they were quartered in the St. James 
Barracks. At least I knew that they were 
not quartered in the Ritz Hotel. For 
what purpose, then, would these guns be 
used! But I could spare no precious 
moments for-speculation. My interest 
was not in the Rajah’s military equip- 
ment, but in his collection of jewelry. I 
pushed on through the next door, which 
was unlocked. 


SORT of butler’s pantry here, but 

piled high with trunks and crates. 
I recognized them. I had watched sev- 
eral of them being unloaded the day of 
Runjeet Sahib’s arrival. It was the un- 
usual weight of these same cases that 
had set the hotel servants to complain- 
ing, according to my valet. One of the 
trunks did not seem to be empty, and I 
looked into it. It was half filled with 
rifles, all packed with thick cloth. ‘“Cos- 
tumes, treasures, gifts for the King,” 
the ha’penny papers had made of them. 
It seemed that the papers would have 
another guess. 

I had to pick the lock on the next 
door, and I did it very carefully, be- 
cause even through the thickness of the 
wood there came an odor of foreign in- 
cense, of some strong Eastern perfume. 
I was evidently near a “Holy of Holies,” 
perhaps the room of the Rajah himself. 
I pushed open the door just enough to 
crowd through. The large room (it 
was in reality a ballroom) was in a very 
dim light, almost in darkness. One or 


two gray streaks came from between 
the parted street-window curtains and 
stretched across the floor. 


I was about 









to step forward when'I heard a slight 
movement very near me.. I drew back 
quickly, and stood perfectly still. The 
noise was made by the slow, heavy 
breathing of a person asleep. 

Very carefully I pressed the button of 
my light and shaded its ray with my 
hand. There was a figure directly in 
front of me on the floor and against the 
wall, a figure wound in a long red robe 
and with its red-turbaned head bowed on 
its bosom: one of the Rajah’s servants 
sound asleep. 

Why the noise of my working with the 
lock did not waken him I could not un- 
derstand until I came a little nearer. 
Then it was that I noticed the fumes of 
wine, which were even stronger than the 
perfume of the room. If he had been 
left as a sober sentinel, he was now a 
very drunken dreamer. The fellow prob- 
ably did not relish the idea of remaining 
behind while all his comrades were feast- 
ing at the banquet in the City. 

“You seem very harmless, my friend, 
but I intend to take no chances,” I 
thought. A little chloroform from the 
bottle in my kit of tools, saturated in the 
flowing ends of his own turban, made his 
sleep certain for another half-hour— 
time enough to find the jewels and “The 
Soul’s Desire,” if I was to find them at 
all. 

I turned my light around the room, 
being careful not to direct it toward the 
windows. I could not see very plainly, 
but what I could see verified all that the 
newspapers had printed. I was no longer 
in the Ritz; I was in the palace of an 
Eastern monarch. The whole place had 
been transformed with rugs and low 
settees, with bronzes and cushions and 
divans. Even the walls were hung with 
some sort of heavy tapestry, woven in 
strange designs with gold thread. From 
the ceilings, also tapestry-covered, hung 
huge lamps of heavy metal. The one 
incongruous piece of furniture was a 
very large and very-solid-looking object 
at the far end of the room; a modern 
mahogany desk, and on this desk a very 
modern telephone. There was an Amer- 
ican typewriter also, and an open note- 
book filled with the usual Pitman short- 
hand hieroglyphics. It was typical of 
the man, the almost childish love of 
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ancient Oriental splendor, the keen 
acquirement of the most modern and 
advanced machinery to forward his mate- 
rial enterprises. 


F a sudden there came to me the 

feeling that I was being watched— 
that eyes were following me about the 
room; and I whirled in sudden alarm, 
my pistol half drawn from my padded 
waistcoat pocket. And then it was that 
I perceived the shadowy thing directly 
behind me and half hidden by an angle 
in the room. It seemed stationary, inan- 
imate; and yet it had the outline of a 
man sitting cross-legged upon a square, 
solid base, and I could:almost feel the 
burning eyes, almost imagine that I 
caught their sinister flash from out the 
shadow. 

A moment of dead silence ; the figure 
did not move. I stepped beyond a shadow 
and turned my light at first slowly and 
then full upon it. 

I might have guessed. How often I 
had seen photographs, and once in the 
British Museum the object itselfi—the 
cross-legged, sullen-faced statue of 
Buddha, God of Hindustan: hideous, 
cruel, relentless—the flat nose, the thin 
lips in a set, determined sneer. The eyes, 
two green jewels of wondrous bril- 
liancy, had drawn me by their hypnotic 
lure, their almost living burning. That 
Runjeet Sahib, scholar, scientist, savant, 
as he was known to be, should bow to 
such a thing of-gross metal—it was one 
of the mysteries of the Eastern char- 
acter ! 

And then suddenly something caught 
my eye at one side and halfway down 
the cabinetlike support of the idol, some- 
thing that set my heart to pounding. 
This cabinet was of yellow metal—gold, 
I suppose, inlaid and fretted and inter- 
laced with silver designs and carvings. 
But what I saw. halfway down on the 
right-hand side had no place, no part, 
in the worship of Buddha, God of Hin- 
dustan! It was of steel, bright, hard 
steel, and disklike, marked at the circular 
edge like a rule. 

“A safe!” I almost cried aloud. “The 
knob, the combination disk of a safe!” 

A clever man was Runjeet Sahib, ex- 
acting service alike from telephones and 
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idols! I need search no further for his 
treasure-house now. For what Hindu 
servant or. retainer -would dare molest 
the seat of the Sun God, even though he 
knew a fortune in precious stones lay 
just beneath it? 

The man who knelt now before it and 
whirled and listened and worked with 
nimble fingers at the disk thought neither 
of Buddha nor the wrath of Runjeet, 
Sahib. I have sometimes thought that 
I had a sort of sixth sense in the presence 
of precious jewels. I knew that my 
booty was behind that lock. I even 
closed my eyes as I worked out the com- 
bination by my sense of touch, trained 
to just such a task by many experiences. 

Ten minutes, and I had it, and swung 
back the solid door. 


[= sight which greeted the flash of 

my electric light was such as one 
might read of in “The Thousand and 
One Nights ;” to speak of it calmly would 
be to catalogue the rarest collection of 
jewels that I suppose had ever crossed 
to England—perhaps the greatest and 
most valuable treasure in any one spot 
in all the world! Necklaces, crescents, 
stars in an orderly array on holders 
ranged around the back and sides of the 
velvet-lined compartment; and on the 
bottom a mad heaped-up profusion of 
rings, bracelets, unset stones—blue, 
crimson, green, opal, diamond—a writh- 
ing glitter that fascinated and blinded. 
And from a small golden casket, the lid 
of which was open as if its master had 
but lately been gazing at it, the great 
“Soul’s Desire” projected a thousand 
flashes and thrusts of iridescent flame at 
the light of my electric bull’s-eye. 

I touched an emerald; I lifted it and 
found that it was but one of a string 
hidden under the dazzling mass; they 
sparkled and tumbled through my fingers 
like drops of fire. 

“A: crib—a crib indeed!” I whispered. 
“Greater than even the Bank of Eng- 
land! Here the greatest find that ever 
cracksman of any age had made!” 

Jewels—jewels only ; no gold or silver 
or other base-born alien in their brilliant 
company, except that there lay near the 
back at one side, some sort of manuscript. 
I reached in and took it up to discover 
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what new.colors might flash from..the 
treasure-mound beneath it. The curious 
lettering of the parchment, and the 
dozen or so primitive golden seals, as if 
made by the signer’s rings at the bottom, 
caused me to give it a second glance. 
The top sheet was a kind of papyrus and 
decorated in closely written black char- 
acters which I supposed were Sanskrit. 
One long word, larger than the others, 
was repeated several times and alone in 
red—as were the writings opposite the 
gold seals at the bottom. This red word 
was followed always by the only letter- 
ing I could understand: ‘His Majesty, 
King George the Fifth,” in English 
characters. 

It was a peculiar red—uncommonly 
like blood, when I looked at it closely. 
An address of loyalty, most likely, signed 
(with curious custom) in the blood itself 
of the native princes. I reached to place 
it back, when a second and third under- 
‘sheet became unloosened and fell. They 
held my attention, for they were ordi- 
nary linen letter-paper and typewritten. 
A red place here and there corresponded 
to the red on the original Hindu papers. 
A translation of that manuscript it evi- 
dently was, and the red was this time 
only ink. I looked more closely ; it was 
in French—a language which my mother 
had taught-me and which four years of 
study at the University had not entirely 
destroyed my knowledge of. 

My mind shifted to a Latin basis and 
fixed itself on the word in red. As on 
the papyrus it was followed by “His 
Majesty, King George V,” in English 
characters. The combination was star- 
tling. The word in red was “assassiner,” 
which is the French for ‘“‘to kill!” 

As I read slowly and with difficulty, 
my neglected French coming back to me 
laboriously, the diamonds, the emeralds, 
the pearls—all were forgotten with what 


fairly drew my eyes from their sockets . 


and caused me to start to my feet in 
horror. 


I, Runjeet Sahib, descended in di- 
rect line of royal lineage from Babra 
the Great and his son Akbar the 
Mighty, in sacred conclave with my 
ruling brethren of the Ancient Em- 
pire of the Indus, and being chosen 
by them as leader to such plans as shall 
restore our nation to the strength and 
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power of its past glory, do hereby 
covenant and bind myself, and my sons 
and my army and my wealth and re- 
sources ‘to the last rupee, to throw off 
the yoke of the oppressor. So also 
binds himself Bahudar Shah, Maha- 
rajah of Crissa; so also binds himself 
Suraf-ud-Oowla, Emperor of Bengal; 
$0- 88380 3 6's 


| READ on, the names of the score of 

powerful princes of Hindustan—and 
read through and reread the concrete un- 
coilings of the plan of Runjeet Sahib to 
restore the Empire of his mighty ances- 
tor. And then I read again the closely 
written sheets and stared at them with 
unbelieving eyes. God in Heaven, it 
could not be! Yet there it was in a 
very jet black with only the red word 
assassiner whenever that word was used, 
and at the bottom the signatures of some 
ten kings, the Rajah’s first, a maha- 
rajah’s next, and others, all written in the 
same crimson script. 

“Signed and sealed with their hearts’ 
blood,” so said the translation of the 
covenant. I could not doubt it when I 
understood the awful meaning of the 
compact. 

It was a gigantic, skillfully and mi- 
nutely worked-out plot to assassinate the 
King and Queen and the Prince of 
Wales, to seize the palace and the 
Houses of Parliament, to terrorize Lon- 
don, to hold the city and the surrounding 
country, if. possible, until help should 
come from England’s enemy across the 
North Sea—the enemy who (so the 
paper hoped and believed) only waited 
for some such chance as this! There, I 
took it, was the reason for the transla- 
tion. It was so that the representatives 
of this Power might read and understand 
the agreement. 

But my constricted horror was aroused 
to tense activity when I came to the date 
for the striking of the blow. The next 
day at high noon—at the royal presenta- 
tion—at the swearing of the allegiance! 
It was easy now to understand the guns 
in the room adjoining, and the great 
troop of followers which Runjeet Sahib 
had brought with him for the Corona- 
tion ! 

The whole thing was absurd, and yet it 
was. tragically absurd. The main plot 
would fail, of course. But before the 
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venture was crushed, a veritable reign of 
terror could be instituted. The King, 
the Queen, the Prince and many others 
could be murdered. Every follower in 
that elaborate presentation-ceremony was 
an armed soldier—they would outnum- 
ber the household troops ten to one; 
they were pledged to die along with their 
victims if necessary, that the flower of 
Britain’s great men there gathered might 
be destroyed. It was because this part 
of the fiendish design could not go wrong 
that Runjeet Sahib counted on striking 
terror to the English heart! 

Slowly I bent to close the door of the 
safe, leaving the jewels as I had found 
* them—the great diamond of “The Soul’s 
Desire,” which its owner dreamed would 
some day flash above his forehead in the 
English crown, gleaming in their midst. 

The purpose of my coming to the 
room was forgotten. I held in my hand, 
if not the liberty of England, at least 
the lives of thousands, the lives of their 
beloved King and Queen. “To reach 
the Prime Minister! To reach Downing 
Street with my incriminating compact!” 
was my only thought. Yet in my chill 
horror, in my terrible anxiety lest even 
now I should be too late, lest something 
unforeseen should prevent my leaving 
that room alive, I realized that I must 
move with caution. A false step,-a 
single blunder, and I and my infor- 
mation would be lost and the conspiracy 
go on to its dreadful conclusion. 


HILE it takes several minutes to 

write this down, it was in the frac- 
tion of a second that it whirled through 
my brain, How should I explain my 
presence in the Rajah’s rooms? All 
thought of robbery of the priceless jewels 
that lay within my reach was blotted 
out. 

I turned to go as I had come, and my 
light flashed on a bright silvery disk— 
the nickeled mouthpiece of the telephone. 
At my hand instant communication with 
the outside world! A warning so sent 
that if I were trapped now, some one 
would know. But whom should I 
*phone? I wanted no bungling hotel- 
clerk to spread an alarm; and yet what 
madman would Downing Street think 
was hoaxing them if I should talk such 
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a tale into the ears of some sleepy sec- 
retary ! 

Scotland Yard! That was the only 
place, and Scotland Yard was looking 
perhaps for me—that cracksman and 
thief known as “the Incognito,” to whom 
my Van Dyke beard and my mustache. 
had so far proved a sufficient mask. 
.... To my credit, I did not hesitate 
long. I seized the instrument as I stood 
in front of the desk. 

“Scotland Yard and quickly—it’s a 
matter of life and death!” I whispered 
hoarsely to the answering Central. 
Thank Heaven, it was a private wire and 
not through the meddling hotel switch- 
board! 

“Yes sir, Scotland Yard, sir!” came 
the answer in half a moment. For once 
the telephone was instant. 

“The Inspector in charge!” I cricd 
as loudly as I dared. 

“One moment,” said the voice at the 
other end. 

It was but a moment, but it seemed 
years. The more so because there was 
a groan from the next room—my gentle- 
man of the wine and chloroform recover- 
ing. 

“Are you there, sir—right! 
Inspector Dow!” 

There was no time to lose, but I tried 
to speak slowly and with dignity so that 
there might be no doubt of my words or 
my sanity. 

“Listen, please, carefully: I am a 
guest at the Ritz—my name is Whitelaw 
Thorn. I am now on the third floor in 
a large, main room of the apartments of 
the Rajah of Garhwal. I have dis- 
covered and have the proof of a care- 
fully made plot to assassinate the King 
—to-morrow, at the imperial audience. 
Come quickly to the Ritz with several 
sure men—no fuss nor noise, absolute 
secrecy till you find me. If I am not in 
the lobby, find me in these rooms—only 
come as quickly as you can.” 

“Right! There in five minutes 
The click of his receiver. The news was 
now safe in expert hands, and I slammed 
down my telephone and started for the 
door, but.I wheeled again as quickly to 
the desk, where a shrill buzzer was whir- 
ring as if to arouse all London. 

What cursed thing it was that I had 


Here is 
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touched I do not know, but I snatched 
the instrument from the place where I 
had dropped it,.and the noise stopped. 
The weight of the ‘phone-stand had 
been pressing some button on the desk’s 
surface. 

Too late—the damage had been done! 
But it was not my door that held my 
eyes, but a tapestry to the right of it 
that I supposed covered a solid wall. 
The tapestry moved, was brushed back, 
and a tall silhouette appeared outlined 
against the dim light of a room beyond. 
I crouched back into the shadow beside 
the Buddha image—perhaps the intruder 
would see no one and return again. 

A very sleepy, very low voice spoke 
something with a rising inflection, a sort 
of “You call, master?” I suppose it was, 
and a lean arm reached out from the 
silhouette to the wall. 

It meant a light, I knew, but I could 
do nothing. I was fully sixty feet from 
the man. I held out my pistol ready to 
fire, but dropped it as quickly—it would 
only arouse others—the noise of the 
shot. 

The light came, a dull glow from the 
hanging lamps throwing a foggy luster 
over the room. The Hindu—a counter- 
part of the one I had left in the next 
room—started to repeat his first phrase. 
I crouched still lower, but he saw me, 
uttered a hoarse, low cry and put his 
hand to his girdle. Almost before he 
had drawn the sword that gleamed there, 
four others were at his back—soldiers in 
white and gilded uniforms. Then a 
sixth, whose broad shoulders and tur- 
baned head towered above the rest, the 
stern, handsome face that had always 
accompanied the Rajah about the Ritz— 
his bodyguard, his chief of staff. 

I stood transfixed at the sudden over- 
whelming odds—in one hand my half- 
raised pistol, in the other the still-onen 
papyrus of the Conspiracy of Runjeet 
Sahib. 


BS bees tall man saw the paper and knew 

its import. His eyes darted to the 
support of the Buddha statue, and a look 
of terror and of rage suffused his fea- 
tures. He cried out—a command it also 
seemed, for the five other figures 
crouched and started toward me with 


noiseless steps—like so many panthers 
with their striped turbans and their shin- 
ing costumes. 

I crouched, waiting bythe idol. 

It was all as quiet as a tomb, as still as 
death. No sound as their feet touched 
the thick velvet of the carpets—just their 
short breathing and the beating of my 
heart. As the first one neared me, his 
curved sword flashed upward in one 
hand, and in the other a dagger, long 
and thin. 

I had the pistol now at arm’s-length. 
Until that moment of supreme danger | 
I had forgotten one thing, and now that 
thing shone like a star at the end of 
the stubby barrel. My Maxim silencer 
with which I had practiced in my room! 
Also I remembered my voice. 

“Stop or I will fire!” I cried. But 
the figures paid not the slightest heed. 
The first man was but a yard away when 
I pulled the trigger, and he fell without 
a sound. Another behind him with 
drawn dagger went the same way—then 
a third. The little faint click of my 
trigger, the little spurt of fire from the 
point of the star of my barrel, the smell 
of burning powder, and nothing more. 

Then the man by the door gave another 
sharp, low word and the remaining two 
leaped at me together. Their general 
was awake at last, but he did not know 
my pistol. He did not know that my 
little gun could shoot a hundred times 
more swiftly than two or three or four 
or half a dozen of his men could move. 
They went down together, so quickly 
that I think he did not believe they were 
killed, because he gave another quick 
command as if he expected them to leap 
up and finish the attack. Then with a 
hoarse growl he sprang toward me him- 
self, a wicked knife in his hand, his dark 
face ablaze with fury. I smiled and 
once more pulled the trigger of my gun, 
but the smile froze on my lips as he still 
came on, and I knew that at last my case 
was desperate. My magazine was empty! 
There were no more cartridges in the 
magazine! I was absolutely unarmed! 

Seizing a chair, I sprang to meet him. 
With this protection I managed to ward 
off the first lunge of his knife and 
knocked it from his. grasp, and we 
grappled in the middle of. the room. 
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HE was a powerful man, much heavier 
* than myself, but in that first closing 
in, chance seemed to have given me the 
better hold, and for a full minute we 
twisted and lurched, neither able to gain 
an. advantage. I remember during those 
moments the orchestra in the restaurant 
beneath started to play some slow waltz 
from Chopin, and I could picture them 
down there—men and women eating and 
laughing and drinking, while scarcely 
twenty feet above their heads, an exile, 
a vagabond, a thief, stood between them 
_ and the Terror, stood between them and 
the life of their beloved King! 

Suddenly he gave way, staggered back, 
seemed to weaken ; and I pressed on, at- 
temping to gain a new and firmer grip. 
Too late I realized the ruse—when he 
lad seized me anew about the body and 
began slowly to force me to my knees 
with a hold that was not to be resisted. 
I had been fooled by the simplest trick. 

I tried to think, to-recall some ex- 
pedient of wrestling to break the iron 
grasp. At college we used to wrestle 
about the floor of the boat-house while 
waiting for our turn at the sculls, but it 
was little enough that I had ever known ; 
my desperate hope was simply brute 
strength against an equal brute strength 
and a skill that I could not doubt. Al- 
ready a smile of triumph leered on the 
dark, panting face above me. 

I managed to get one straining wrist 
in my grasp—the wrist that was trying 
to reach my throat. I had forced it 
back, but it was now creeping up inch 
by inch. 

One of my shoulders was on the floor, 
the weight and strength of my assailant 
crushing against my chest; I could 
scarcely breathe—my sight grew blurred, 
my head swam. The waltz from Chopin 
was playing louder, but it gradually 
merged into a voice, the voice of Jackie 
De Salles, coxswain in that last boat-race 
my senior year when we were beaten and 
I had collapsed as we crossed the finish- 
line. 

“Come on, fellows! 
two! One—two—” 

If I could but last till the finish-line! 
I must hold out, for I was stroke-oar ; 
and the race, the life of the King, de- 
pended— 


Steady! One— 
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A laugh of triumph hissed from above 
me ; the weight was lifted from my body ; 
a hot breath beat on my eyeballs; two 
hands were at my throat—and I knew 
again where I was, and knew that the 
end had come. And then from some- 
where behind us came a crash, a rush of 
solid English boots, and the gloating 
eyes contracted and the steel clutches at 
my throat relaxed as the chief of staff 
of Runjeet Sahib was torn backward and 
crushed struggling to the floor by three 
men in English tweeds. 

It was Inspector Dow himself who 
helped me to my feet and half carried, 
half supported me to the waiting ele- 
vator. But the precious document was 
in his inner pocket, and a tall uniformed 
Hindu lay bound and handcuffed and 
gagged on the carpet with his fallen 
comrades before the Buddha statue. 


HERE was but a small notice in the 
papers next morning regarding Run- 
jeet Sahib, and no mention at all of my 
discovery. The reading simply said that 
His Highness the Rajah of Garhwal had 
received cables which necessitated his 
immediate return to India, so that his 
tour of England and his extended stay 
in London must be cut shorf. There 
was not even to be the audience with the 
King, so urgent was his departure. 

And the same day there was a deal of 
packing and moving at the Ritz on the 
third floor, and numerous motor-trucks 
bore away the personal belongings of an 
Oriental potentate to the train which 
took them to, Liverpool and the battle- 
ship-escorted P. & O. boats sailing for- 
Calcutta. But the heavy boxes of which 
the porters complained were left behind 
—matter of considerable mystery to my 
valet and his intimates in the pantry. 

The following day I had a short note 
from the secretary of Sir’ Edward Gray, 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, asking me 
to come to Downing Street that morning 
at ten o’clock.. I was immediately shown 
into the librarylike office of Sir Edward, 
who rose and greeted me with out- 
stretched hand. 

“Inspector Dow has informed me of 
the great and heroic part which you have 
played in this terrible affair—in fact, 
that in all probability you have saved the 
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lives of Their Majesties. Not the least 
am I grateful for your presence of mind 
in keeping the matter a secret, and I am 
deeply at loss to know how to express 
to you my gratitude, because I alone can 
speak to you of this. No one else, not 
even my fellow ministers, not even the 
King himself, shall ever know.” 

I could not meet his eyes. I bowed 
my head in silence. 

“Could I bring the matter before Par- 
liament, a suitable reward might be 
voted you,” Sir Edward was continuing, 
“but that of course is not possible. I 
have, however, another resource. The 
late Earl of Northumberland, a patriotic 
gentleman, left a fund for just such 
emergencies, placing its disposal entirely 
in the hands of the sovereign’s ministers. 
I have never yet had recourse to it; my 
predecessor during his six years used it 
but once, when a lieutenant, now Admiral 
Lord Rowley, prevented the blowing up 
of the battleship /ndomitable by a sailor 
anarchist, during an inspection of the 
late King and the German Emperor. As 
in the-present instance, absolute secrecy 


was and has been maintained regarding . 


the attempt and nearness of its consum- 
mation. I rely upon you, sir, not to 
mention the matter.” 

He turned to his desk and wrote for a 
moment in his check-book. Then he tore 
out the leaf and held it to me. 

“In the name of the British Empire, 
accept this small token of gratitude; it 
is the amount which according to the 
fund I am authorized to present to you.” 

A wave of shame surged over me at 
the thought of my unworthy motives in 
forcing the Rajah’s apartment, at the 


thought of the imposture which my posi- 
tion forced me to inflict upon this sincere 
and noble gentleman. 

I could see the amount ‘of the check ; 
it was for five thousand pounds. — I 
needed the money, but I did not need 
money that badly. 

I shook my head and pushed away his 
hand. I muttered some commonplace 
about an ample income of my own—my 
act one of mere duty. Whatever I an- 
swered, I must take a false position, be 
to myself a thorough cad. 

The Prime Minister bowed and ac- 
quiesced. He accepted my statement as 
to my means, and doubtless judged me as 
a man of extreme modesty and unselfish- 
ness. I drove my nails into my palnfs at 
the loathing which I felt for my enforced 
duplicity. 

“Ah, you went to the States when you 
were young ; you have made your fortune 
there, I take it. It is such strong young 
men that England needs—to rejuvenate 
her old age, to bring back again the 
spirit of Nelson and of Wellington. 
Only, alas, too often her adventuring 
sons do not return, but fuse their blood 
with the newer lands. You are an honor 
to America; and England, sir, is proud 
to boast you her native son!” 

Back at the Ritz, I went wearily to my 
room. There was a note under my door, 
a curt letter from the management in- 
closing my long overdue bill of forty 
pounds, ten shillings, and insisting on 
immediate payment. I dropped the 
papers on the table and emptied my 
pockets beside them. In all, I possessed 
a gold sovereign, a sixpence and three 
copper pennies. 
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a comfortable camp: the 

tent, pitched beside the little 
stream in the aspens, and through its 
open front showing the blanket-beds 
made up within ; the remnants of a deer- 
carcass, incompletely covered by gunny- 
sacking, hanging from the branch of a 
silver spruce ; the saddles, pack and rid- 
ing, lying neatly arranged; the three 
rifles, two of them in new protective 
cases, leaning against trees; the saddled 
horse of the cowboy standing patiently, 
lines down, rifle in scabbard along the 
flap ; the cowboy himself, in “‘chaps” and 
spurred boots, squatting by the fire op- 
posite the tourist in blanket-coat—both 
intently watching the guide cooking sup- 
per over the fire, and listening to his 
description of the eight-point buck yet 
to be got. ; 

The fire flickered amidst its coals; the 
stream rippled; from below drifted the 
snorts and champings of the camp-ani- 
mals, foraging in the grassy park where 
they had been turned out; but all, else- 
where, was dusk and stillness; the dark- 
ling pines and firs, blotched and seamed 
with the yellowed quaking asps, extend- 
ing on up to the snowy, eternally silent 
divide, bare and cold above timber-line. 

Down here also it was cold; for al- 
though the snows had not yet descended 
from the heights, the breath of them 
traveled quickly through the thin air as 
soon as the sun. withdrew his broad 
mantle. . Winter constantly threatens 
fall, in these altitudes; and the month 
was Qctober among the Colorado 
‘Rockies. The. tourist—a stout, red- 
faced, middle-aged man—turned the 


j T had all the appearance of 


collar of his Mackinaw higher and 


clasped his hands tighter over his put- 


teed shanks, as he sucked at his pipe. 

“Deer are coming down late, this year, 
aren’t they?” remarked the cowboy, im- 
perturbable to the chill as he sat cross- 
legged and rolled a cigarette. 

“Yes, awful late,” responded the 
guide, shoveling at the sizzling potatoes 
with a knife, his hat on the back of his 
head. “If we can get that eight-point 
buck, though, we’ll call it a hunt. He’s 
a big one. How about it, pardner?” 

The tourist removed his pipe. 

“Lord, but I’d like to have that head, 
if he’s as big as you say he is.” 

On the instant there was a crackle of 
dead branches, a stumble of feet, a 
grunting and a panting. 

“Here comes Ned,” said the tourist. 

And into the circle of fire-light stag- 
gered the other member of the party, 
toiling under the weight of a short, rag- 
ged yellow log. 

“By jiminy!” he hailed. “What do 
you think of this? Pitch-pine, isn’t it?” 

“She sure is,” solemnly agreed the 
cowboy. 

‘“‘Where’d you find it, Ned?” queried 
the tourist. 

“Away back yonder. All I could do 
to carry it, too. But I knew we’d 
want it. It'll blaze like a house afire. 
Where’s the ax?” He had dumped the 
log, and stood puffing and blowing a 
minute.. Another tourist hunter, he, 
evidently: a smooth-faced, boyish young © 
chap, in city outfit of Mackinaw, put- 
tees and cloth cap. 

“It’s good stuff, except for cooking,” 
commented the guide. 
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“Why's that?” ° 

“You can’t cook over pitch-pine. 
Soots everything up.” 

“But it'll make a bully camp-fire,” 
proclaimed Ned buoyantly. ‘“Pitch-pine 
is great. You ought to’ve seen our 
camp-fires in the Maine woods. Where’s 
the ax? Gee, but I did some tall stum- 
bling about, bringing it down.” 

He was irrepressible youth; having 
seized the ax he whacked away lustily. 

“What you going to do?” asked the 
guide. “Getting up an appetite?” 

Nobody could help but be won by the 
lad’s enthusiasm and willingness to 
work, 

“Thought I’d split it down the mid- 
dle, so we can handle it easier. It'll lie 
better too, on the fire.” 

“Looks like it was from a tree light- 
ning-struck,” observed the cowboy. 
“Funny how lightning sort of seals the 
sap and turns it to pitch.” 

“Gift of the gods,” proffered the elder 
tourist sententiously. 

Ned uttered a yelp. 

“Say!” he invited. “Did you ever 
know you could glance fire from a pine 
knot?” He was stooping over, inspect- 
ing. “Sparks flew to beat the band then. 
Must have hit a knot.” He uttered 
another yelp. “No, I didn’t. Hit a 
streak of rust. Indian arrowhead, or 
an old bullet-track. Wouldn’t think a 
bullet would leave rust, though. Wait 
aminute. I’ll pick some of it out.” The 
cowboy looked on with tolerance. The 
guide paused in his cooking. The elder 
tourist arose to walk over, curiously. 
“It’s an Indian arrow-head—an iron 
one,” alleged Ned. “Want to see?” He 
approached the fire, his eyes upon the 
fragment in his fingers. 

“What's that?” demanded the guide 
tensely. 

“See it?” offered Ned, much satisfied 
to have caused a sensation. “The bark 
peeled off, and there was this black 
streak like a crack. So I aimed for it 
and landed on top of it. Good shot, 


what? Split the log alongside it and 
made the sparks fly. One of those hoop- 
iron arrowheads, isn’t it?” 

The cowboy gravely accepted the ob- 
ject and inspected also. 
he confessed. 


“No savvy,” He 
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plucked at it with his finger-nail. 
“Busts more like steel.” He passed it 
to the guide. 

“Hoop-iron, nothing,” the guide de- 
nounced. “It’s a knife-blade.” 

“That’s right,” concurred the elder 
tourist. “You can see the beveled back. 
Must have been a big blade—regular 
toad-stabber. Now, I wonder—” 

“T° don’t,” interrupted the -guide. 
“Where'd you find that log?” he de- 
manded of Ned. 

“Out in the timber. 
to pick it up.” 

“Remember the spot?” 

“Might. Hadn’t thought, especially.” 

The guide stirred the potatoes again, 
and his hand trembled. 

“Judas priest!” he muttered. “And 
there’s sixty thousand dollars lying up 
yonder.” 

“What!” The jaws of the two tour- 
ists dropped ; the cowboy nodded. 
“Reckon so,’ he affirmed. 

thousand.” 

“Supper’s ready,’ resumed the guide. 
“Fetch your tools. And while you're 
eating,” he added to Ned, “you try your 
darnedest to remember so you can back- 
track to the spot where you found that 
log.” 

“T guess I could go to the place,” 
answered Ned. “Sure, I'll go. I bite. 
What’s the joke?” - 

“Joke!” muttered the guide. He 
glanced at the cowboy, as now they 
pressed around the fire and helped them- 


Just happened — 


“Sixty 


_ selves to the grub—dishing from the fry- 


pan and Dutch oven and pouring from 
the coffeepot. “Huh!” A flush rose 
to his high cheek-bones. ‘The joke is 
that a stranger-comes in and finds just 
by luck what the natives in here have 
been ‘looking for for near fifty years. 
Isn’t that so, Jack?” 

The cowboy again nodded solemnly. 

“Done looked for it myself,” he ad- 
mitted. “And old Dad Hartner, he’s 


_a-lookin’ yet.” 


“That’s the knife-blade, all right,” 
declared the guide. “Black Bill stuck 
it in there and busted the hilt off.” 

“Oh, he did, did he?” encouraged the 
elder tourist. 

“Ves sir. You fellows never heard 
about the stage hold-up, just over the 
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divide in ‘sixty-eight, did you? Bill 
Reynolds and his gang laid for the Den- 
ver stage from the Buckskin Joe mining- 
camp. That was before the Leadville 
excitement, when Buckskin Joe was 
booming. They raided up the cajfion, 
and crossed, and held up the down stage, 
over the hill, at the old Elkhorn Ranch 
station. Made the passengers and the 
guard and driver get off, and lined ’em 
up by the road. Abused ’em something 
fearful, too—just cussed ‘em out, and 
started in as if to kill em. The guard 
got tired of elevating his hands and 
asked if he couldn't scratch his nose. 
I’ve heard him tell it—said his nose 
itched like the dickens. Black Bill told 
him he’d scratch it for him, and so he 
did—scratched it with the muzzle of a 
six-shooter, and scratched it pretty 
rough, the guard said. 

“Well, they searched the passengers 
and took their watches and money ; and 
eut of the boot they hauled sixty thou- 
sand dollars in gold-dust, that was being 
sent down to Denver. Then they abused 
the passengers some more and made a 
get-away. They’d intended to strike 
south for the Arkansas River country 
where they’d come from, but the guard 
and driver, they cut the stage-horses 
loose and rode for help. The camps or- 
ganized ; the sheriff summoned a posse 
at Denver; the governor sent troops; 
and the country got hot in no time.” 

“Black Bill buried the buckskin sacks 
of dust under a tree up a little side-gulch 
from the first camp and drove his knife 
into the trunk and broke off the blade. 
The gang split. It came on to rain and 
snow. There was a party of ranchers 
and cowboys from down the cafion, on 
the trail, and they hit the main camp in 
the early morning—saw the smoke of the 
camp-fire. They sneaked up and shot 
in—killed one man; but in the fog the 
other men all escaped. The ranch crowd 
buried the dead man right there; you 
can see his grave yet—” 

“That’s so,” nodded the cowboy. 
“Near the road, up Geneva Gulch.” 

“And they sent his head down to Den- 
ver for exhibition. The United States 
" marshal and party rode south from Den- 
ver to cut the bandits off and overtook 
’em—captured ’em all except Black Bill 
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and a couple of others. Some of ’em 
were hanged then; Black Bill was 
wounded on the nut, and they say he 
died down at the Arkansas. One of the 
fellows who was with the gang, and 
turned state’s evidence so as to escape 
hanging, made a map of the country 
where the cache was and gave it to the 
marshal. But the snows had set in, 
covering everything; before spring the 
fellow’d died in the pen—and nobody 
did find that cache. The gulches hadn’t 
been named, much, and I suppose the 
snow and rain changed the looks of 
things.” 


:: KNIFE-BLADE ina tree is a 
small mark in a country like this,” 
observed the elder tourist. 

“You're talkin’,”” commended the cow- 
boy. 

“But what was the matter with the 
map?” piped Ned. ‘They had the map. 
Wasn’t it right? Do you think this is 
the knife? Gee!” 

“Map!” scoffed the guide. “Sure 
they had the map. There’ve been maps 
enough in this cafon to paper a house. 
A man who can’t rustle a map is ashamed 
of living. First thing a man does, when 
he comes in, is to get a map and start 
to hunting and digging. Pass the spuds, 
somebody.” 

“Was this the gulch?’ queried the 
elder tourist keenly. 

“Might be,” said the cowboy. “Some 
claim ’twas up Geneva? some, up Deer 
Creek ; some, up Slaughter House ; some 
say up Dead Horse. Me, I’ve dug in all 
of ’em—and so’s Dad Hartner.” 

“And I say,” asserted the guide, slap- 
ping his thigh, “it was up this gulch 
here, for there’s the sign to prove it; 
an old knife-blade stuck in an old tree- 
trunk. What more do you want?” 

“Nothin’, ’cept the dust,” drawled the 
cowboy. 

“Well, the dust is there, where this 
log grew. Now, Mister Ned, do you 
think you can go to it?” 

“But, gee whizz!” piped Ned, again 
excited into-falsetto, and flourishing his 
fork. “I never noticed. How do I 
know? I never noticed. I can try, but 
—gee whizz! The place is ’way back 
in the timber.” 











“Thought you said you thought you 
could,” challenged the guide. Sus- 
picion was in his tone. On a sudden, 
suspicion permeated the circle, and fo- 
cused upon the youth. Under it he 
squirmed, and flushed indignant. 

“Maybe I can, but I never noticed, I 
tell you. I was in a hurry. Nobody 
said anything to me about looking for 
any sixty thousand dollars.” 

“You surely can remember the general 
location, can’t you, Ned?” urged the 
elder tourist. 

“T’ll do the best I can. I’m no sev- 
enth son of a seventh son, and can’t see 
in the dark, either.” 

“There’s no use .going up there to- 
night; that’s a cinch,” quoth the guide. 
He drained his coffee-cup and viciously 
scraped for the sugar in the bottom. His 
hand still trembled. ‘We'll give you 
till to-morrow morning to be thinking 
sixty thousand dollars’ worth. Maybe 
sixty thousand in gold-dust is planted 
under the trees where you live, but it 
doesn’t grow here for the picking.” 

“No, and it doesn’t grow under my 
family tree,” vouchsafed the elder tour- 
ist. “Nor under his, I happen to know, 
for I married his sister. You want to 
think your darnedest, Ned.” 

“He needs it, does he?” remarked the 
guide. He surveyed the ill-at-ease youth. 
“D’you reckon you can back-track in 
the morning ?” 

“T can try. But how about that eight- 
point buck? Don’t we get out after that 
eight-point buck? I’d rather hunt him 
than monkey with looking for some- 
body’s gold-dust buried fifty years ago. 
Shucks!” And Ned snorted. “You 
don’t suppose it’s been lying there all 
this time, do you? With those maps out, 
and a lot of people trailing it? Not on 
your life!” 

He had taken exactly the wrong tack. 
Suspicion again flared; his brother-in- 
law watched him with eyes narrowed ; 


the cowboy grinned; and the guide. 


thrust out belligerent jaw. 
“We'll forget that eight-point -buck— 

give him a rest. He'll be all the bigger. 

Nobody leaves this camp to hunt any 

eight-point buck—or anything else on 

legs.” 

“Well, I like that,” sputtered Ned. 
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“By the way you all talk and act, you 
must think I know where that stuff is 
buried and wont tell. I said I’d try to 
back-track, didn’t I? Maybe you 
imagine I’ll sneak off and dig up the 
gold by myself. It wont belong to us 
anyhow, will it? And I want that eight- 
point buck. That’s what we came for: 
an eight-point buck.” 

“Express gold, wasn’t it?” asked the 
cowboy of the guide. ‘“Wells-Fargo 
treasure, for Denver.” 

“Finders keepers, boys.” The guide 
swept a shrewd glance around. “After 
fifty years nobody’s going to put in a 
claim—are they?” 

“Not if they don’t know. it,” agreed 
the cowboy. 

“You mean we'll whack up if we find 
it? You’ve got your nerve,” retorted 
Ned, reddening. 

“Whack up or leave it; if you don't 
find it, I will,” rapped the guide. “I’ve 
looked for that dust longer than you 
have, sonny ; and here we are.” 

“Don’t be a fool, Ned,” reproved his 
brother-in-law. “If it wasn’t for Bob, 
that knife-blade wouldn’t have cut any 
ice, and we'd be hunting deer instead of 
sixty thousand dollars.” 

“Case of you scratch my back, I'll 
scratch yourn,”’ yawned the cowboy. 
“Well, don’t see but what you fellows’ll 
have to bed me down for the night.” 

“You.” The guide eyed him severely. 
“Thought you said you were going on, 
after supper.” 

“Me? Oh, I’m tired of ridin’,” 


' drawled the cowboy. ‘Reckon I’m liable 


to quit it and live in town at a swell 
hotel.” 

“So we've got to split with you too, 
have we?” 

“T hear you,” assured the cowboy. He 
yawned again, and stood. “I’d better 
put up my hawss. He’s tired too. I 
always did like campin’, where there 
aren’t any cows to bother. Hope you 
have plenty beddin’. I can fit in 
somewhere between you.” 

“T certainly was a damn’ fool to iden- 
tify that knife-blade,” confessed the 
guide. 

“Now you are talkin’,” flung back the 
cowboy. ‘We could have got together 
by ourselves. As for me, I was born 
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lucky.” And he strolled to his horse, 
singing the refrain: 

“For I’m a po’r cowboy, 

An’ knows I done wrong.” 

The guide continued washing the 
dishes. The cowboy returned and oblig- 
ingly helped. There was desultory con- 
versation, revolving around the one topic. 
It was not the camp of.two hours before. 
Then it had been light-hearted, com- 
panionable, wholesome. Now it was 
oppressed, reticent, feverish, its better 
impulses seared by the thoughts of stolen 
gold. _ The brother-in-law covertly 
scanned Ned, who sat glowering and res- 
tive. The guide doggedly-puffed at his 

ipe. 

“It'll be a blamed queer thing if we 
can’t root that stuff up,” he accused. 
“T’ll stay here a month.” 

‘We'll find it,” asserted the brother- 
in-law. ‘Ned can take us about to the 
place, at any rate.” 

“T said I’d try,” reiterated the unhap- 
py Ned. “I’ve no objection to trying, 
have I? Confound you!” he burst out 
irritably, “you don’t any of you seem to 
believe me.” He sprang up, strode to 
the log and seized the ax. 

“Hey! What you going to do?” 
yelled the guide. 

“Going to chop this log. That’s what 
I brought it down for—to make a fire.” 

“Don’t you touch that log,” ordered 
the guide. ‘That log’s needed. We're 
liable to have to fit it to a stump. It 
may have drifted, and we’ve got to find 
its stump.” : 

“Holy Moses!” complained Ned. 
“This is your log, is it? All right. I 
packed it down, and you can pack it 
back. I'll rustle no more firewood for 
this camp.” 

“Ton’t hold a grouch, Ned,” rebuked 
his brother-in-law. 

“Mebbe sixty thousand, and mebbe 
only three,” mused the cowboy. “Some 
say there wasn’t as much dust as folks 
thought.” 

“T’m like Dad Hartner,” alleged the 
guide. ‘Him and me are looking for 
as much as we can get.” 

“Aura sacra fames,;’ murmured the 
brother-in-law reflectively. “Eh, Ned?” 

“PiffleY’ growled Ned. “All I know 
is_you fellows are spoiling a.bully deer- 
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hunt; and now if you don’t find that 
dust, or it isn’t as much as you count on, 
you’ll be sore.” 

“We bet we will,” assured the guide. 
“And you can be doing some heap 
thinking between night and morning.” 


Sie E first thing after the early break- 

fast. in the morning they set out. 
The guide had laboriously tied together 
the log split by Ned’s ax, and they all 
had looked at the jagged butt, to impress 
its pattern on their minds. 

“Chances are the stump’ll be right 
handy to where this was picked up,” said 
the guide. “If ’taint, and we find a like- , 
ly one near around, we’ll pack the log 
up and fit it.” 

“That butt’s too rotten. Must have 
broke off close to the roots,” criticised 
the cowboy. ‘You'll have a darn hard 
time fittin’ it to anything.” 

“Well, it'll give us the size, anyhow.” 
The guide evidently was a careful wight, 
missing no chances. ‘Lead out, young 
fellow.” 

“Suppose there’s no use taking our 
guns along,” grumbled Ned. ‘Wont 
see any game.” 

“T take mine,” announced the guide 
significantly. ; 

“Don’t omit the spade,” prompted 
the brother-in-law. 

“T don’t know as I can go straight to 
the place,” insisted Ned. “It’s back up 
quite a hike—I know that.” 

He led off. Following him, they 
trudged in single file. 

The timber speedily thickened, with 
little armies of slim black-jacks, occa- 
sional patches of aspens and now and 
then a stately yellow pine, survivor of 
the lumberman’s saw. Here and there 
the boy paused, seeking for landmarks, 
searching the open places and the aisles 
ahead and right and left. Carrying their 
rifles, the others intently filed after. He 
stopped, hesitant. 

“Seems to me it was around here 
somewhere,” he said. “I kind of re- 
member a rock sticking up, like that one. 
Thought I might see a rabbit the other 
side.” 

“T don’t notice any tracks,” comment- 
ed the brother-in-law. 

“Saw some a ways back,” said the 
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cowboy. “But pine-needles and rock 
don’t track, specially in dry weather.” 

“Where was your log laying, then?” 
queried the guide. The little column 
peered hither-thither with hungry eyes. 

“Well, if I picked it up here— But I 
can’t tell.” 

“Look about for a low stump, boys,” 
bade the guide. 

They spread and looked. 

“It might not have been this place at 
all,” warned Ned. “Gee whizz! The 
timber’s full of fallen stuff. There’s a 
tree struck by lightning right over yon- 
der, but it‘isn’t our tree.” 

“No sir; she sure was struck last sum- 
mer, and her top’s still on her,” agreed 
the cowboy. “That log of yourn was 
old enough to rot around the pitch.” 

“Then- you aren’t certain this is the 
place, Ned?” asked the brother-in-law. 

“OF course I’m not.” 

“By thunder, why aren’t you sure? 
Take us some other place, then,” rasped 
the guide. “Let’s pair off. Jack, you 
stay with that man, and I’ll scout about 
with the youngster. We'll have to cir- 
cle. If him and me find anything likely 
we'll whoop, and if you find anything 
you whoop.” 

“All right,” responded the cowboy. 
“If we find anything kin to sixty thou- 
sand dollars you'll hear me whoopin’. 
I’ll howl like a wolf.” 

They trudged and trudged. And truly 
the quest was perplexing. Timber large 
and small, felled by ax or saw, or top- 
pled by wind and snow, lay in profu- 
sion; much of it was rotted, some of it 
hard and sound still. Here was a maze 
where one could momentarily deposit his 
gun and turn around and on re-turning 
see it not. 

“You're either a plumb tenderfoot, or 
else you’re playing for time,” at last 
accused the guide crossly. 

“IT know what you all think,” re- 
torted the boy. “Every time I get a 
little separated from you, one of you 
comes sneaking in on me. That’s a 
great way to treat a fellow, in a camp! 
Even my brother-in-law spies on me. 
You all can go to the deuce. I don’t 
know where I found that log and I 
don’t care. 
could do any better.” 


And I bet none of you, 
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Disappointed and _ ill-content, they 
finally must needs troop, unappeased, 
down to camp for dinner. 

“Either we find that dust soon, or 
this camp goes hungry,” declared the 
guide. “We can’t live on a quarter of 
deer and a few spuds forever. Flour "ll 
give out too.” 

“You fellows can look for that blamed 
dust to-morrow, all you want to,” spoke 
the boy. “I’m going hunting for deer.” 

Glances were exchanged. . 

“‘Whereabouts, Ned?” It was the 
smooth voice of the brother-in-law. 

“On the mountain. You say that 
eight-point buck stays up in those bogs 
near timber-line.” 

Silence fell—a silence filled with 
suspicion. 

“Awful lonesome country to hunt in 
alone,” remarked the cowboy. ‘And 
takes two to pack in an eight-point 
buck.” : 

“You make me tired,’”’ exclaimed Ned 
passionately. “But I’m going alone, I 
tell you. I want to get away from here. 
I wont have anybody following me 
about and spying on me. The camp’s 
spoiled, because I brought in that old 
log with a knife-blade in it. All you 
can think of now is somebody’s else 
gold. I’m going to have my fun, just 
the same; and if you fellows find the 
gold, keep it. I'll stay with you and 
help, this afternoon, and that’s the 
limit.” 

“Help, will you!” grunted the guide. 
“Powerful obliging of you! But don’t 
count too much on that eight-point buck, 
yet awhile. If we don’t eat deer-meat, 


“we can eat hoss-meat.” 


“Eat my boots, me,” informed the 
cowboy. “I figure that with some of 
the pretty yellow dust I can buy a pair 
of those patent-leather brand shoes and 
roll up my pants to show ’em off.” 

After dinner they resumed the search 
—a search haphazard. Strange, and 


. Still not strange, that this spot within 


range of their methodical, expectant 
quarterings should so elude them; but 
to all appeals for hope or confirmation 
Ned, weary and rebellious, was dumb. 
Luck it now was; and with evening 


,luck changed; for at the boy’s shrill 


whoop the others came panting, running, 
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stumbling and insensate with their de- 
sires—first the guide, then the cowboy, 
and last the brother-in-law, heavier 
footed. 

“What?” had hailed the guide. “Got 
it?” 

“Wait for the rest. 
afraid of one another.” 

The guide halted, puffing; his eyes 
roved eagerly. The boy sat down and 
idly broke twigs between his. fingers. 
The rest arrived. 

“Well, here’s the place,” announced 
the boy bluffly. “I hit it just by acci- 
dent, though. But there’s the rock I 
spoke of, and there’s the spot where the 
log was lying. See the mark? And you 
can see my tracks. Now go to digging. 
I’m done. Hope you find the filthy 
lucre, so we. can get after that buck.” 

“By jiminy! And we’ve been walk- 
ing all around here!” wheezed the 
brother-in-law. “It’s a sort of pocket.” 

“Yes, and there’s the stump,” cried 
the guide hoarsely. 

“Where ?” 

He was toiling uphill. The outcrop 
of rough gray rocks faced a steep slant, 
running past in a ragged brown carpet 
until stopped short by a shelf of the 
same outdrop continued. Pursuing the 
guide, they also toiled, brother-in-law 
and cowboy; Ned followed, the least 
excited of all. 

“She’s it,” proclaimed the guide. “No 
use to fetch the log ; she’s it—same size ; 
looks like she’d fit. Hooray!” 

“Hooray!” panted the brother-in-law. 

They examined. 

“She’s sure a close match, anyhow,” 
appraised the cowboy, solemn even in 
the exultation. “That log done rolled 
considerable downhill, didn’t it!” 

“You wouldn’t think it could have 
traveled so far,” commented the brother- 
in-law. 

“It was sawed, boys,” asserted the 
guide. ‘“‘Where the top of this stump 
isn’t rotted too bad you can see the level 
where the saw bit. A tie-gang’s been 
in here, I reckon. That’s a double blaze 
on the stump. They snaked the trunk 
down that far and never used it—found 
it no good. Gimme the spade.” He 
dropped his gun and grabbed the spade. 
“Dog on the dark! We ought to’ve got 


You all are so 


- proposed Ned. 
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here sooner. And we would, if we'd 
had anybody with gumption, to show 
us.” 

“Thanks,” drawled Ned. “Some 
one’s been digging ahead of us, hasn’t 
there ?” 

“Where?” 
tiently. 5s 

“At the side, farther.” 

“No, that’s a wash.” He resumed 
his furious shoveling just below the base 
of the old stump—which, brown and 
spongy, rose scarce two feet above the 
pine-needled, gravelly surface. 

“No wonder the place hasn’t been 
recognized, with the tree sawed down 
and hauled away.- The tie-gatherers 
certainly missed out,’ observed the 
brother-in-law. 

“Those tie-gangs aren’t looking for 
knife-blades,” puffed the guide. “Gosh, 
this is hard digging—full of rocks. 
Can’t hardly see, either.” 

“T’ll spell you awhile,” proffered the 
brother-in-law. 

“Wouldn’t know if I did strike it,” 
complained ¢he guide, briefly resting. 
“Liable to cut some of those bags open 
and shovel out dust instead of ordinary 
dirt.” 

“Yes; they'll be rotten.” 
brother-in-law 
alarmed. 

“Want me to fetch a lantern, Bob?” 
queried the cowboy. ‘ 

“Why don’t you quit till morning?” 
“It'll wait—it’s been 
And he 


The guide paused impa- 


And the 
peered downward, 


waiting fifty years, you say.” 
laughed a bit sarcastically. 

The guide straightened. 

“T will. There’s a thundering lot of 
rock in here, and I can’t see. Let’s go 
back to camp.” 

“Do you think you can find the place 
again ?” 

“You bet I can,” he assured, with 
proper emphasis. ‘“You’re darned right 
I can.” 

He shouldered the spade and picked 
up his rifle. Regretfully, with many a 
backward glance, the brother-in-law and 
the cowboy followed him down the 
slope; the lad, whistling “Tipperary,” 
plunged after—the only light-hearted 
one in the party. 

“T see that big buck,” -he called, 
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“waiting up on the mountain. Guess I 
can ‘get ‘him to-morrow, can’t I?” 

His foolish enthusiasm fell flat. Evi- 
dently the others saw something very 
different. And with scarcely another 
word spoken, they threaded the gloomy 
black-jacks to camp. 


But excitement did not long stay re- 

pressed. It flared again during sup- 
per, and warmed by the evening camp- 
fire, rose into nervous hilarity. 

“Me, I reckon I'll go to Californy,” 
asserted the cowboy, ‘“—and suck 
oranges.” 

“Whoop-ee!” cheered the guide. 
“Suck oranges and throw ’em at the 
ocean.” 

“You fellows have. got great ambi- 
tions,” quizzed the brother-in-law. “Bet 
you'll spend every cent and have nothing 
to show.” The glint in his eyes, as 
he had puffed his pipe and stared into 
the fire, indicated that his own thoughts 
were no less turbulent. “Let me take 
your shares and invest them for you.” 

“But you haven’t found anything 
yet,” reminded the boy. “All you’ve 
done is made a guess and started a hole! 
And you talk sixty thousand, and it 
may be only three thousand! Piffle! 
What’s three thousand, divided up 
among four? Why, my brother-in-law 
spends more than that on a trip to*Cali- 
fornia himself! It’s just because it isn’t 
yours, and you're taking it, that it looks 
so big.” 

“Doesn’t seem to me that we are dig- 
ging in exactly the right spot,” observed 
the guide, ignoring him otherwise. “Too 
much thundering rock. But we can 
keep on trenching.” 

“The soil’s packed pretty solid, by 
this time,” said the brother-in-law. 

“If we only knew whether the knife- 
blade was set right over the spot—don’t 
suppose we can fit that there log to the 
stump, though. Stump’s too rotten,” 
suggested the cowboy. 


“Anyhow, it’s only a question of dig- 


ging, boys,” proclaimed the guide. And 
he burst into song. ‘“Whoop-ee! Now 
we’re on the track, and it’s no dollar- 
and-a-half-a-day wages. Those little 
sacks 0’ dust—” 

He stopped short. A snapping of 
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twigs, and another figure appeared on 
the edge of the firelight. 

“Howdy, boys,” it hailed. 

The greeting from guide and cowboy 
was instant. 

“Why, hello, Dad. Where'd you drop 
from?” 

“Just travelin’, boys.” 

He came in—a stooped old man in 
boots and overalls and ragged coat, with 
grizzled whiskers and seamed skin under 
his battered slouch hat; on his back 
was a pack of bedding, and pick and 
shovel. He was the picture of a Forty- 
niner, Fifty-niner—the personified epit- 
ome of the ancient line of prospectors, 
ever seeking, sometimes finding, never 
keeping. 

He wearily laid aside his pack and 
sitting down, stuffed a pipe, lighted it 
with a brand and spread his gnarled 
hands to the blaze. 

“Had supper, Dad?” 

“Yes, thank ’ee. Ate a snack up 
yonder. I’m on my way, but saw your 
fire an’ thought I’d sit a minute.” 

The guide passed cautionary wink 
around. 

“Still digging, Dad, are you?” 

“Still a-diggin’,’ confirmed Dad. 
“But I reckon I’m nigh through.” 

“Again, Dad?’ The guide’s tone was 
indulgent, silken smooth. 

“Yes sir. I misread my map, but now 
I know, an’ I got a new idee.” He 
waxed enthusiastic. ‘That dust’s under 
a big flat rock. I did strike that rock, 
oncet, but didn’t go no _ farther. 
Thought I was down to bed-rock. Hard 
diggin’. I sort of knowed I was right, 
though. Now what I got to do is to go 
back an’ pry that rock up after I un- 
cover it. It’s wedged so solid, mebbe 
I’ll need a crowbar. I’ve busted my 
pick-handle. Anyhow—” He paused, 
musingly ; he too had his dream. 

“Oh!” cried Ned. “You’re the man 
who’s been looking for that bandits’ dust 
so long, aren’t you?” 

“Ves, sir. Forty years I’ve been 
a-trailin’ it.” 

“Do you really think you’ve found 
it?” 

“T shouldn’t wonder. I expec’ to 
handle it afore Thanksgivin’ ; I’m liable 
to be handlin’ it afore a fortnight. 
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There’s only a big rock ’twixt me an’ it, 
an’ that’s nothin’ when I get proper 
tools.” 

“In this neighborhood, Dad?” care- 
lessly asked the guide. 

“It might be this-away, an’ it might 
be that-away. I’ve hunted it too long 
to tell exac’ly where.” 

“Never found the 
though, did you, Dad?” 

“Never did. The bark’d be growed 
round it afore this—so I quit lookin’. 
But I’ve l’arned there was a double 
blaze, peculiar placed—an’ a flat rock 
under. I reckon I didn’t miss that 
cache, oncet, by more’n eight inches.” 

“The country’s full of double blazes, 
Dad,” asserted the cowboy. 

“Just so, an’ all the better. Double 
blazes, an’ ag’in double blazes; an’ I 
don’t reckon my labor’ll be stolen from 
me. What I know, I know.” With 
trembling hand he relighted his pipe. 
“Get many deer?” 

“Not extra,” replied the guide. 
“Think we'll break camp to-morrow.” 

“Movin’ on, are ye? You got a likely 
piece of pitch-pine, anyhow.” 

“Yes—we tied it up to pack easier,” 
quickly explained the elder tourist. 
“Tt’ll come in handy later. Good pitch- 
pine is scarce.” 

“It surely is.” 
his pack. “Well, I’ll be movin’ too.” 

They did not ask him to stay. He 
adjusted his roll, and with his weather- 
beaten, puckered visage surveyed 
around. 

“Going out for a spell, Dad?” 

“Have to get some supplies. Last 
year I wintered in, workin’ on the south 
slopes. But I don’t calculate on win- 
terin’ in this year. I’m about at the 
end—an’ I’m kinder old, besides. I’m 
in my eightieth year.” 

“Well, so long, Dad.” 

“So long, boys.” 

He limped away into the darkness. 


knife-blade, 


HE lad exclaimed: “Why didn’t 

you ask him to stay? It’s a shame 

to let an old man go off that way! 

We've plenty of room for him, one 
night.” 

The guide turned, rebuking, his face 
aflame. 


Dad rose and lifted 
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“Put him up? Put up Dad Hartner? 
Did you hear what he said—a double 
blaze, and the dust under a big flat rock ? 
And he’s got the spot located—says he 
dug there once before.” 

“If he’d spoke as he did, and we 
didn’t know what we do know, I’d have 
thought him crazy as ever,” chipped in 
the cowboy, “ ’cause he’s plumb loco, all 
right, all right. But by gosh, he called 
off the brand this time, sure. Trouble 
with him is he talked too much.” 

“Jiminy Christmas!” babbled the 
guide. ‘“Didn’t act like he suspected 
anything, did he? Couldn’t have heard 
what I was saying when he come in, 
could he? No, I reckon not. But he 
sized up that pitch-pine.” 

“Yes, and that gent with the leather 
socks fixed him a story, too, mighty 
quick,” praised the cowboy. 

“Best I could manufacture,” assented 
the elder tourist modestly. “You think 
he’s going out, do you? We'll have to 
hustle and beat him to it.” 

“T should say yes,” affirmed the guide. 
“Early in the morning, you bet. I don’t 
take no chances ; he may be cracked, but 
he’s close after that pot, and so are we.” 

“Expect, after hunting forty years, a 
day or a week longer doesn’t make much 
difference to him,’ observed the elder 
tourist. 

“Busted his pick and out of grub,” 
enlightened the cowboy. “Loco too. 
I’ve heard him talk this way before. 
He’s alluz just on the point of diggin’ 
the stuff up, from under a flat rock or 
somethin’. But by golly, he’s awful 
warm now.” 

“Remember I said somebody else had 
been digging near that stump,” put in 
the boy. 

“Well, there’ll be more digging, first 
thing in the morning,” rapped the guide. 
“T’ve a notion to go up to-night yet, 
with a lantern. Would, too, if it wasn’t 
such hard traveling through those black- 
jacks.” 

“So we're bound to steal that old 
man’s gold from under his very nose, are 
we? After he’s been hunting it forty 
years !” 

“Under his nose, nothing! And 
what’s it to you, anyway?” challenged 
the guide. “You're going up on the 











Or have 


mountain for deer, you say. 

you changed your mind ona sudden?” 
“?Tis sorter hard luck, if Dad knows 

what he’s talkin’ about,’ conceded the 


“Po’r as a dry-farmer on a 
sand-patch, he is. Been just trampin’ 
the hills for ferty year. Works mebbe 
a month in summer, helpin’ hayin’, an’ 
gets a little ahead, an’ he’s off again.” 

“Where did he come from, first?” in- 
quired the brother-in-law. 

“God knows. He dates back with the 
old-timers. ~ Never heard of no family, 
or nothin’. He’s Dad Hartner, an’ 
that’s all. Simple in the head. That 
cache’s got on his brain. He’s worse’n 
a prospector lookin’ for a lost lode.” 

“He needs the money lots more than 
we do—especially if there’s only three 
or four thousand dollars,” asserted the 
boy indignantly. 

“Tt’s all in the game, Ned,” answered 
the brother-in-law. “And he may not 
be back. He’s likely to get some other 
notion.” 

“Oh, I reckon he’ll be snoopin’ round 
again, soon as he outfits with grub an’ 


cowboy. 


pick-handle. Crowbar, too!” And the 
cowboy laughed. 
“Pick and crowbar be _ hanged,” 


blurted the guide. ‘We'll trim up a 
quaking-asp for a pry; and by golly, if 
four of us can’t lift that rock, we'll 
empty every ca’tridge in the bunch and 
blow a hole in it.” 

“If there is a rock.” 

“Here’s hoping there aint,” retorted 
the guide. ‘But rock or no rock, we’re 
going to get the stuff.” 

“And leave old Dad the hole. I 
wish we hadn’t seen him,” said the boy. 

“T rather wish so myself,” mused the 
brother-in-law. ‘But it’s a part of the 
game.” 


Beads went to bed and were up be- 
times in the gray dawn—summoned 
by the feverish blows of the guide’s ax 
as he cut and trimmed the quaking-asp 
lever while the coffee boiled. Haste 
ruled. They gulped the coffee. 
“Coming along, are you?” asked the 
guide as Ned fell in with the hasty 
start. ‘“Aren’t so keen about that big 
buck, now the gold’s in sight!” 
“Oh, I'll stand by. I can do as I 
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please with my share. ‘But I hope we 
don’t find anything. Hope we don’t 
even find the place again.” 

“You’re a cheerful cuss,” 
mented his brother-in-law. 

“Find the place!” snorted the guide 
contemptuously. He seized aspen-pry . 
and rifle. ‘‘Fetch the spade, somebody,” 
he bade. 

“Here! Hold on,” interposed the 
brother-in-law. ‘Have you any idea 
what fifty or sixty thousand dollars in 
gold will weigh? Several hundred 
pounds, I judge.” 

“Fetch a couple of those gunny-sacks, 
then,” ordered the guide. 

He strode away. The cowboy, with 
spade and gunny-sacks, followed; the 
elder tourist toiled after, and the lad 
trailed at the rear. It was a raw, chill 
morning; the timber was veiled in a 
slight mist. The guide led unerringly 
through the black-jacks, and on the 
moistened pine-needles the hurrying feet 
made scarcely a sound. Panting, they 
emerged into the little open spot and 
sighted the stump. The guide paused 
not an instant for breath or survey. He 
leaned his rifle against a rock and 
dumped his aspen-pry. 

“Let’s yank this stump out first,” he 
directed. 

He impatiently attacked it—tugged 
and pushed. They laid aside their guns 
and the spade, and all joined him—the 
lad obligingly standing ready to lend a 
hand. - 

“Where you going to dig?” grunted 
the brother-in-law. 

“In that old hole, I reckon.” 

The stump yielded; the rotted roots 
broke. 

“Lemme put that pry under,” panted 
the guide. “Hold her a minute.” 

He inserted the aspen-pry and heaved. 
Up rose the stump amidst a fringe of 
mold, toppled, and to a final tug and 
shove went rolling and came to rest. 
They peered expectantly into the ragged 
hole, but the guide was all energy still. 

“Gimme the spade.” He grabbed it 


com- 


from the obedient cowboy, and prodding 
about in the shallow saucer adjacent, 
flung the dirt furiously. 
flowed down his lean cheeks. 
others pressed about him. 


Perspiration 
The three 
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“Strike anything?” 

“Seems like I do. Got that stump out 
of the way, anyhow. Darn those roots.” 

He dug, throwing aside roots, soil and 
gravel. 

“Want me to spell you?” queried the 


cowboy. 
“No.” He jammed the spade in, 
blade deep. It recoiled. “Solid rock,” 


he muttered shortly. 
boulder or that slab. 
rock.” 

“That’s what the old man said— 
thought he’d come to bed-rock, you 
know,” encouraged the elder tourist. 
“Better let one of us take a turn, hadn’t 

ou?” 

The hands of himself and the cowboy 
evidently itched for the spade. 

“No.” The dirt flew. The spade- 
blade scraped upon rock and presently 
bared a brown flat surface. 

“She’s ’way down; that’s a cinch,” 
remarked the cowboy, peering again. 

“Makes a fellow earn his money, all 
right,” wheezed the guide, laboring. 
“Now where’s the edge, I wonder?” 

They waited while he explored. 

“Strike it?” 

“Think so. Stand back — you're 
tromping dirt in faster’n I can throw it 
out.” The guide was knee-deep, and 
shoveling ahead of him. 

“Go to it, Bob,” grinned the boy. 

The guide paused, puffing and per- 
spiring. He wiped his brow and spat. 

“There’s one edge,” he informed. 
“T’1] clean her off a little more, and we'll 
try the pry. It’s a big slab, like, aint 
it?” 

“Sure is, I reckon,” agreed the cow- 
boy. “Old Dad certainly thought he’d 
hit bed-rock.” 

“And so would you fellows, if he 
hadn’t put you on,” reminded Ned. 
“You'd have quit, same as he did. 
That knife-blade wouldn’t have done 
you any good.” 

“Why aren’t you out looking for your 
buck?” retorted the guide. — 

He resumed his shoveling and scrap- 
ing. 

“T’ll get a piece of something to stick 
under that pry,” quoth the cowboy. 

He came back with a chunk of 
charred wood. The brother-in-law was 


“Either a big 
Feels like bed- 
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poising the aspen, ready to insert it. 
The guide dug under the exposed edge 
of the rock. No time was being lost. 

“That’s enough, Bob. She’s clear. 
Get off, and we’ll raise her,” bade the 
cowboy. 

The guide climbed out of the hole. 
The tourist inserted the butt of the 
aspen. The cowboy deftly tucked the 
chunk in place for firmer leverage. The 
three arranged themselves. The lad 
looked on, less amused now, than in- 
tent. 

“Easy,” cautioned the- guide. 
bust the pry.” 

They bore down. The pry creaked ; 
the stone stirred—dirt trickled. The 
stone raised, wavered, swerved—with an 
exclamation the guide charged and 
thrust the spade likewise under. “Give 
it to her! Heave!” he gasped. They 
heaved, even the boy good-naturedly 
springing to add his weight in the crisis. 
The stone poised on edge, tilted, swung, 
and fell aside with a thump, clear of 
the hole. 

Staggering, they recovered themselves, 
eyes glued to the cavity. 

“There it is! There’s something, any- 
how!” cried the guide thickly. 

On hands and knees he plumped 
down, to grovel. Craning and panting, 
this is what they saw: no pile of 
burst, rotted buckskin sacks, no yel- 
low gleams, but a small mass of dank, 
charred fabric nested in a lining of 
matted pine-needles, blackened and 
powdery. 

“She’s been afire,” shrilled the cow- 
boy. “Plumb burnt!” 

“Lightning, by George!” ejaculated 
the brother-in-law. 

“More rock under here,” informed the 
guide, clawing and raking. 

“Watch out!” sharply warned the 
brother-in-law. ‘That gold may be 
fused together.” 

The guide had fastened his fingers 
and was tugging. Out it came from its 
sordid bed—a black, irregular lump of 
slag, the size and shape of a laced moun- 
tain-boot, and at that as much as he 
could lift. He pitched it forth. 


“Don’t 


“That it, do you:think?” he queried, 
breathless, straightening. 
lead.” rs 
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“Wait till I scratch it.” And pro- 
ducing a knife, the cowboy rasped with 
the point. 

“T see yaller!”’ he proclaimed. ‘She’s 
solid gold, and a thungering big nugget! 
Hooray! We’ll have to divide her with 
an ax.” 

“Any more in there?” asked the 
brother-in-law, ‘his voice thin with ex- 
citement. 

“Didn’t feel anything.” 

“Jove! Better than the dust, too. 
Nobody can claim it, in that shape. I 
suppose the best thing to do will be to 
have it assayed, as a nugget—melted 
into a brick—” 


“QTEP aside, gentlemen. To the left, 

and hands up.” It was not Ned 
who spoke so crisply. The level in- 
flection was new. Startled, they glanced 
up hastily. With his back to the shelf- 
rock where their weapons had leaned, 
stood old Dad, facing them along the 
barrel of one of the rifles. 

“Lord!” exclaimed the guide, staring. 

“Say! What’s eatin’ on you, Dad?” 
demanded the cowboy. 

Ned laughed gleefully. 

“Hurrah!” he cheered, and promptly 
stepped to the left, hands high. 

“All of you, and be lively, gentlemen. 
iLeave that hole, and bunch as I tell you. 
Not too far—stay in the open.” Yes, it 
was old Dad who spoke—but an old 
Dad of different semblance from that of 
the old Dad of the night before. Now 
he had lost his stoop ; he stood straight 
and alert, and behind the rifle-muzzle 
his wrinkle-meshed eyes were slots of 
hard gray set between low hat-brim and 
weather-beaten cheeks. Muttering, the 
guide obeyed the command ; the cowboy 
and the elder tourist obeyed likewise. 
The steady muzzle followed each. 
“That will do. Now stand there, to- 
gether.” 

“You darned old rip!’ accused the 
guide. ‘In the hold-up game, are 
you?” 


grizzled face, but he did not reply. 
Watching, with one hand he fumbled 
for the three other rifles—gathered 
them, and tucking them askew under his 
arm, sidled cautiously for the hole. He 


A slight smile flickered across Dad’s : 
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kicked the great nugget with his worn 
boot-toe. 

“All there, I reckon,” he _ said. 
“Lightning-fused—easier to pack.” He 
dumped the rifles, save the one, and 
dragged a gunny-sack to him with his 
foot. “You thought I was green, last 
night, an’ talked too much. So I did, 
but I didn’t let on. I seen your log; I 
caught what ye said both afore an’ after, 
an’ here I be. Thank ye. I never could 
have raised that stone myself; ‘twas 
younger arms that put it there. I dis- 
remembered it was so large.” He 
laughed foolishly—the garrulous Dad 
of the previous night. “But here’s the 
place. A ledge north an’ south, two 
blazes, same, on a red spruce, an’ a 
knife-blade planted betwixt, p’intin’ 
over the cache.” He chuckled and 
started to scratch his head. ‘Bless-me! 
How do I know? ’Pears like I dreamt 
it. It’s awful plain now, but I’ll forgit 
to-morrow. I’ve been s’archin’ forty 
year.” 

A stealthy movement of guide and 
cowboy in subtle understanding im- 
pinged upon his apparently wandering 
faculties. He stiffened; his rifle leaped 
to his shoulder and stiffened also; his 
twinkling eyes hardened again, over the 
barrel. ‘Step back, you two.” His 
voice was cold steel. ‘None of. that, 
gentlemen. I take the pot. It is mine, 
by previous location. So stand where 
you are.” Crouched and watchful, rifle 
against knee, he spread the gunny-sack, 
raked the gold slag upon it, bunched the 
four corners, and thus prepared, reached 
for the other sack. “To save you the 
trouble, I'll pack your guns down to 
your camp, gentlemen,” he informed 
them. “You'll find them there, if you 
look long enough, except this one, which 
I’ll have to borrow. Whose is it?” 

“Mine, by golly,” blurted the cow- 
boy. 
“All right. You'll get word later 
where I’ve left it.” 

“Aw, heck, Dad!” protested the cow- 
boy. “I need that gun, and I can’t buy 


another. Firearms gone up ten per cent 
and more!” 

Old Dad slightly smiled -again. ‘He 
spread the second gunny-sack and, still 
watchful, gathered the three rifles upon 
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it, rolled them into a bundle and 
stowed them in the crook of his arm: 
With some difficulty he stood erect, 
grasping the nugget and the free rifle. 

“Consider’ble of a load,” he mur- 
mured. “Don’t reckon I know exac’ly 
what I’m goin’ to do.” He spoke 
crisply. “You had best stay here until 
there’s a shot fired yonder, gentlemen. 
Don’t push me too hard. I’m more 
familiar with this country than you are, 
and I’ll have the advantage of seeing 
you first.” 

He backed away, to the opposite side 
of the open. 

“Bully for you, Dad!” cheered the 
boy heartily. ‘You can have my share, 
anyway. Wish you luck.” 

“‘Dad,’ nothin’! stammered 
guide. “Black Bill 
thunder !” 

“So’s your grandmother!” scoffed the 
cowboy. “Black Bill died down on the 
Arkansas soon after the hold-up—didn’t 
he?” 

“This is him, I tell you!” raged the 
guide. ‘He couldn’t have died. Did 
you hear how he talked? Did you see 
how he acts? He’s old Black Bill gone 
loco long time ago from that wound on 
his head. If he aint Black Bill, then 
he’s another of them bandits, and I'll 
have his scalp for this, anyhow.” 

“There he goes, all right, with the 
plunder,” observed the elder tourist. 

The extra rifles had bothered old Dad. 
‘He needs must halt at the edge of the 
timber and readjust his burden; he 
knotted the four corners of the gunny- 
sack containing the nugget, thrust the 
free rifle-barrel through and slung the 
package over his shoulder; then he 
rolled the three other rifles more se- 
curely so that the muzzles and stocks 
no longer pointed criss-cross and loose, 
and tucked them tightly under his arm. 
With a farewell wave, half a threat and 
half an adieu, he turned, plunged into 
the timber and vanished. 

“Dog on you, Black Bill, or whoever 
you are, we'll settle yuh!” shrieked the 
guide after him. 

“Shall we trai: him?” queried the 
elder tourist eagerly. ‘Give him a little 
start, first? What’s the matier with him 
—crazy ?” 


the 
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“Me, I stay right here till I’m 
wanted,” declared the cowboy with 
dogged shake of his head. “I don’t 
mean to run no risk of losin’ that 
rifle—” 

“The darned skunk!” complained the 
guide. “Sneakin’ up on us like that!” 

“But we tried to make the sneak first,” 
laughed Ned. ‘He put us on. I was 
going to give him my share, anyway; 
now he’s got the whole thing, but ’tisn’t 
sixty thousand, by a long shot—not more 
than five or six.” 

“What we going to do? What we 
going to do?” demanded the brother- 
in-law. “Let him get away? Doesn't, 
matter who he is, we ought not-to stand 
being bamboozled by him. If he’s a 
bandit, there’s a reward on him, isn’t 
there?” 

“Not after he’s dead,” snarled the 
guide. 

“All right. You can lead the man- 
hunt,” retorted the cowboy. 

“He’s no Black Bill; he’s just old 
Dad,” laughéd Ned. “Let him go.” 

“Well—” growled the guide, irreso- 
lute. 

“Coming?” invited the brother-in- 
law. 

“‘Mebbe he’s Dad, but he done told me 
to stay here till I heard a shot, or he’d 
see me first—and over a rifle-barrel he 
looks as big as any Black Bill that ever 
lived,” averred the cowboy with a wag 
of his head. “Crazy man’s liable to 
plug as straight as any man. Don’t 
make no difference to a thirty-thirty.” 

“Yes, I reckon we'd better wait till 
we hear him shoot,” admitted the guide 
sourly. 

They waited. 

“What'll he do with our three guns? 
Hide them?” asked the brother-in-law 
presently. 

“Guess so.” 

“Then he’ll climb like.a cat and cache 
himself out in the rimrock, and all hell 
on horseback can’t jump him,” added 
the cowboy. 

“We can jump that eight-point buck, 
though, can’t we?” reminded the tri- 
umphant Ned. “Soon as we find our 
guns?” - 

The guide viewed him with a sour 
smile. 











“Bound to have that buck, aren’t you! 
Well, I dig no more holes, anyhow. But 
who’d ’a’ thought old Dad was a throw- 
back like that! Darn his ornery pelt! 
Vl trail him to—” 

“There’s the signal-shot, isn’t it?” in- 


terrupted the brother-in-law. “Come 
on now, you fellows!” 
“Signal-shot! Holy Moses! Listen 


to ’em—that’s a battle!’ cried the cow- 
boy. 


PRE first shot, smart and imperative, 

ringing through the timber, had in- 
stantly been followed by others, merg- 
ing and mingling into a rapid fusillade, 
quieting with alarm the scolding of the 
jays and woodpeckers. 

“Gosh!” uttered the guide. ‘What’s 
up?’ And away he went, at a run. 
Pell-mell went the rest of them, stum- 
bling, leaping, urged on by the swelling 
staccato. 

As suddenly as it had risen, the 
staccato ceased—shouts echoed and died, 
and in silence save for their own heed- 
less footsteps, the four forged on, lis- 
tening, peering, through the timber. 

“Everybody dead, I reckon,” gasped 
the cowboy. s 

“No! Watch out! There’s some- 
body,” warned the guide, still leading. 
“Better go slow.” He slackened his 
pace cautiously. The others slowed up, 
craning and uncertain. 

Before them, amidst the pines, figures 
were to be glimpsed—grouped, occa- 
sionally moving and then again con- 
ferring. 

“What the dickens?” blurted the 
guide. He whistled shrilly, as announce- 
ment. The faces of the little group 
turned his way, searching; and leading 
down, he advanced boldly. 

“Sheriff, all right. I see the sheriff,” 
remarked the cowboy. “Must be some- 
thin’ doin’.” 

“Tt surely sounded so,” panted the 
brother-in-law. 

They arrived. 
three, _broad-hatted, well-armed, re- 
ceived them in ominous silence—but the 
boy Ned spoke sharply: 

“Oh, thunder! They got old Dad!” 

They all saw a familiar form, de- 
cently composed, on the ground, a hat 
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over its face. Beyond, in the timber 
where aspens yielded to pines, a couple 
of saddle horses were idly nosing, with 
bridle-lines down. The three men were 
puffing, as if from recent stress. 

A red-faced, burly man with carroty 
mustache, and sheriff’s star on his vest, 
answered Ned. 

“Yes; and he nearly got us,” he said 
grimly. ‘What in thunder was the mat- 
ter with him, anyhow?” 

“How was that, Tom? Weren’t you 
looking for him?” queried the guide. 

“No. There’s nothing against old 
Dad, as I know of. We were looking 
for a fellow with a stolen hoss—stole it 
yesterday morning from the Davis place 
and seemed to be making into the Split 
Rock country. We passed your camp, 
and thought maybe we’d run across you 
and you’d know something—and here 
we met up with old Dad coming down 
through the timber all loaded with guns 
and that stuff in the gunny-sack, what- 
ever it is. We were three abreast, 
spread out, and first thing, he began to 
shoot. Knocked my hoss from under 
me, dead as a canned sardine, put a hole 
through my hat and pumped lead so 
reckless we couldn’t do a thing but shoot 
back. He wouldn’t pay any attention 
to our yells. Acted like he was loco. 
Emptied one gun and grabbed another 
and started to dive for cover, arsenal 
and all, and he’d have killed the whole 
bunch, I reckon, but somebody got him. 
I sure am sorry. Don’t see what else 
we could have done, though.” 

“What was eatin’ on him?” growled 
one of the two in the posse, belligerent. 
“Nobody was goin’ to hurt him. 
Where'd he get all them guns? You'd 
think he’d held up a stage an’ was 
makin’ off with the bullion in a sack.” 

“Let’s look into that sack,” quoth the 
sheriff. 

- He gently disengaged the gunny-sack 
from the gnarled fingers. The rifles had 
been scattered in the fall. 

The sack showed a jagged rent, where 
a bullet had torn through. The sheriff 
opened the mouth and gazed in. 

“That’s ours,” declared the guide 
quickly. “Call you to witness, Tom. 
Belongs to the four of us here. Those 
are our guns, too. He hadn’t held up 
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no stage—not this day; but he’d held 
us up, and, by golly, he got what was 
coming to him. And I’ll tell you an- 
other thing: he’s no Dad Hartner ; he’s 
Black Bill Reynolds, of ’68. He 
thought we'd found his cache, but 
there’s no proving that. Anyway, he 
held us up for ten thousand dollars.” 
The guide’s mind was still set on large 
figures. “And there it is, a big nugget. 
That’s all we claim. You can have the 
reward.” Thus he shrewdly bargained. 

The two men of the posse stared 
roundly. The sheriff raised his head 
and stared also. 

“The dickens you say!” he uttered. 
“Black Bill died down on the Arkansas, 
years ago. I’ve seen his grave. What 
you talking about? Let’s see your nug- 
get.” 


E shook the sack, and the slag 

fell out in two pieces, cracked 
asunder by the impact of the bullet. He 
picked up one piece ; the cowboy eagerly 
seized the other. All gathered close, to 
inspect. 

“Gold!” scoffed the sheriff. ‘Looks 
to me more like iron and natural glass, 
melted together. What did that? 
Where'd you find it?” 

“Lightning. We found it in the 
ground under a stump where lightning 
had struck,” explained the brother-in- 
law. 

“Yes, and we found the knife-blade 
too, by jiminy,” asserted the cowboy. 
“And this was in a cache under a big 
slab. Scratched yellow. Done scratched 
it myself. Where is that there yellow?” 
He turned his piece over and over. All 
peered breathlessly. The break showed 
disappointingly brown and dull save for 
the glint of obsidian. Dull and dirty 
was the surface. 

“Here’s your scratch,” informed the 
sheriff. ‘May be gold—reckon it is.” 
He moistened the surface and rubbed— 
scanned closely, from spot to spot. 
“That’s about all there is to it, though. 
If you’d scratched a little deeper, you'd 
have gone plumb through. The fellows 
who lifted that cache before ever you 
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opened it again must have left a 
sprinkle, but I’H bet my hat there isn’t 
a hundred dollars’ worth of gold in the 
whole chunk.” 

“By golly, I believe you’re right,” ex- 
claimed the brother-in-law. 

“Yes sir; my old man always claimed 
he knew the party who found that cache, 
*bout twenty-five years ago,” put in one 
of the posse. “Under a big flat rock. 
They took what they could grab, in a 
hurry, and stuck the rock on again and 
covered it up, and never said much about 
it, for fear the express-people’d lay 
claim.” 

“You can have this assayed, if you 
want to,” proffered the sheriff, handing 
his piece over. 

“Hundred dollars, split among four 
of us?” retorted the cowboy, dropping 
his piece contemptuously. ‘Me, I don’t 
want none. . Dad can have my share.” 

“Can have mine,” grumbled the guide. 
“Go on and bury him with it. It’s his. 
Guess searching so long for it must have 
turned his brain.” 

“TI .gave him mine, right off,” spoke 
Ned. “It never was ours, anyway.” 
And he added: “Poor old Dad!” 

“Well,” said the brother-in-law un- 
easily, “he died in his boots, thinking he 
was somebody and had something. 
Might have been worse. But he ought 
to be put away decently—given a proper 
burial, understand. I’ll contribute.” 

“We'll ’tend to that,’ answered the 
sheriff. ‘‘He’s cost me a good hoss, but 
that’s all right. You fellows pick up 
your guns and go back to camp, if you 
want to. I may have to borrow an 
animal of you, a little later.” 

“Do you suppose he was Black Bill, 
really?” mused Ned, inquiring gen- 
erally, as in subdued manner they trailed 
back to camp with their guns and the 
spade. 

“Quien sabe?” grunted the cowboy. 

“Don’t know and don’t care.. It’s all 
the same now,” vouchsafed the guide. 
“But one thing I do know: after. this 
we stick to our straight hunting. . When 
gold once gets into,a man’s brain, it-sure 
sets him crazy, and I’ve had my dose.” 
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ET it be set down here, 
L | frankly and openly—yes, even 
boldly and proudly—I am a 


Stage Mother! 

To make such an admission, through 
the medium of the printed word, re- 
quires no little courage, even though 
one’s identity may be concealed behind 
such a generalized title. Yet, were it 
not solely for my daughter’s sake, I 
should most gladly append my. name to 
this article—if only as a positive, literal 
proof of having the courage of one’s 
convictions, 


The facetiously inclined have long: 


contended that.the stage mother is born, 
not made, and that she represents a sort 
of species peculiarly her own. Maybe 
so! I do not doubt that this seems true 
of many cases. But, without wishing to 
seem too personal, I should like to bring 
forward here my own case, to set forth 
a few facts, to lay before you not a 
hypothetical case, but a literal one, and 
one which is far more typical, i. its 
essentials, than most people imagine. 
For I know whereof I write! 

Let me see, at the very beginning of 
this present summer, the heated term of 
1916, I celebrate my fifth year of 
wearing the title, “A Stage Mother.” 
Also, let me hasten to add, I have the 
right to the title, not through assump- 
tion or adoption, but because my child 
is my very child. Goodness knows, she 
is all I have in the world, she represents 
the very core of my being, and I can- 
not make it too clear that the cloak of 
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- That Daughter 
Of Mine 


— O tpancinetin ~~, 


—— 


opprobrium, which I have worn these 
five years, though it may gall occasion- 
ally and, indeed, frequently does, never- 
theless it is all in a good cause, and I 
probably would not change things if I 
could. You see, I am proud of being 
a stage mother. 


S I write these words, here in my 
hotel room in New York, upon this 
pleasant, warm early day, my daughter 
is in the window-seat opposite me, little 
guessing the present occupation of her 
parent. Seeing her there, rich in the full 
flush of young womanhood, fresh, vital, 
alive, keenly responsive to the best of 
everything about her, poised, alert, and 
seeming complete mistress of herself— 
yet, withal, my baby of yesterday !—I 
cannot but idly speculate what the fates 
would have meted out to her, what 
would have been her ultimate lot in 
life, where she would be now, had I, 
like her father before me, died while 
she was still an infant. A futile specu- 
lation, indeed, and yet a very natural 
one, as I believe all mothers will 
ragree. 
Have I, in my very zeal to stand be- 
tween the world and my daughter, been 
a handicap to her—a barrier—a.stum- 


_bling-block? Would she, of her own 


way, have made more of her life, have 
accomplished more, have even been 
happier in that freedom of spirit? All — 
open questions and all wholly un- 
soluble, as the situation stands now; 
of course. Yet in every adoring 
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mother’s mind, if she has one grain of 
intelligence or common sense, questions 
such as these will arise before her 
occasionally. She could not keep them 
back if she would, and the answer can 
only come through an inspection of 
one’s heart—or conscience, as the case 
may be! 

Though it is not an especially pleas- 
ant occupation, all the more as these 
words will probably face one eventually 
in cold print, I am going to swing wide 
open the door upon one’s family closet 
(there really are no skeletons hanging 
there, however), to bring foravard 
several intimate, personal facts, in 
order to give this narrative the sem- 
blance of truth which it must possess 
in order to convince. I don’t mind rak- 
ing out a few memories, giving them a 
bit of air, for I want to present my case 
as a rather typical one, not the excep- 
tion. If people would only trouble them- 
selves to look into the situation a trifle 
more thoroughly, they would find that 
most stage mothers—yes, both the gen- 
uine' and the “acquired” variety—are 
really not half as black as they are 
painted, that the black would quickly 
wash off if only the scrubber would 
mix a little understanding and knowl- 
edge of human nature into his scrub- 
brush. You know, a mother’s a mother, 
for all o’ that. 


UT, dear me, I seem to be wander- 
ing from the point. I started out to 
talk about myself, my memories, a 
moment ago, and I seem to have di- 
gressed.a bit. I am not especially afraid 
of detection—indeed, I do not very 
much care,—so I shall set forth here a 
few literal facts. 
It was exactly twenty years ago that 
I became a widow, at which time my 
baby was just three months old. Both 
my husband and I were professionals of 
long standing and, I suppose, we may 
be said to have been rather typical of our 
kind—easy-going, rather careless, un- 
untroubled actor-folk, whose chief con- 
cern was to try to bridge the summer 
period between engagements. We man- 
aged to scramble along somehow, keep- 
ing free from debt most of the time and, 
on the whole, we were about as success- 
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ful as the average member of this pro- 
fession. 

But the birth of my daughter and my 
husband’s death, coming so close to- 
gether, suddenly brought me face to 
face with the serious realization that I 
was absolutely dependent upon myself 
from then on, and not only had myself 
to provide for, but here was the even 
more serious problem of the child. 

Superfluous to state, my husband 
left no patrimony behind him. In many 
ways, I suppose, we of the world of 
paint and powder afe an improvident 
lot. We don’t look the future in the face 
as squarely as we should—at least, I 
know my husband and I did not. Had 
he lived, of course, with the coming of 
the child, I like to think that things 
would have been different. But death 
and my husband, as a joint possibility, 
seemed the most remote thing in the 
world. 

However, the fact remains that 
twenty years ago, at the age of forty- 
one, I was left alone to face life as best 
I could, to face it for myself and my 
daughter. But I was proud and glad 
to do so; I knew that I was sufficiently 
established in my profession to count 
upon it for reasonable returns, at least, 
and the youngster really gave me some- 
thing to work for, an incentive, the sort 
of thing which seems to answer a streak 
of almost masculinity in my make-up; 
that makes clear to me the joy of being 
the provider, the hunter, the fighter. 
Remember, please, this was yesterday— 
and I was forty-one! 

The first half’ dozen years of my 
daughter’s life, the golden babyhood 
when I longed so to be with her, were 
spent with a family in the country, 
distant relatives of my husband’s. It 
had been my portion, during all my 
stage career, to be that most forlorn of 
creatures, a touring actress. Except 
upon one or two rare occasions, and 
théy were: brief ones, I have never 
known the effete joy voiced in the 
words “a Broadway engagement.” But, 
at that, during the first years, at any 
rate, I declined one summer engage- 
ment after another, in order to pass my 
time of rest and recreation with my 
child. 





























My daughter is in the window-seat opposite me, little guessing the present occupation of her parent. 
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Things went on much in this satne 
fashion until my daughter’s seventh 
year (and what a tiny, frightened, sen- 
sitive mite she seemed at that time), 
when I realized that her education was 
the most important thing. And the best 
was to be none too good for her— 
boarding-school, college, with a finish- 
ing course of a year or two abroad, with 
a thorough equipment for some pro- 
fession. The stage? Why, certainly, yes, 
if she wished it so. The choice of a 
profession was to be wholly her own. 

Well, I placed her in an excellent 
boarding-school in New England, and 
there she remained for eight consecu- 
tive years, passing all her holidays and 
vacations with me, whenever the ex- 
igencies of travel did not render this 
impracticable upon my part. 

We have now reached my daughter’s 
fifteenth year, which was to prove such 
a memorable mile-stone for both of us. 
How strange it all seems, in looking back 
upon it now, and how very long ago, 
too! 

It was the season of 1910-11—shall 
I ever forget it, I wonder? All the 
years, up until then, I had managed 
quite well ; by the practice of occasional 
self-denial, by living prudently and 
carefully, and by wholly dropping the 
word luxury from my _ vocabulary 
(though, indeed,. we had never really 
been .intimate friends anyway!), I 
managed to keep going very well At 
the same time it was never possible for 
me to “lay by,” as the term has it, any 
finances for future use, aside from a 
very modest sum in case of sudden 
disaster. But any real money, any- 
thing which might bear even a slight 
resemblance to a robust bank account, 
was a thing unknown to me. You see, 
even when things were most flourish- 
ing with me, my salary was a very 
modest one. Eighty dollars a week 
was the very top-notch it ever reached, 
and that was some years ago, too. In 
more recent times it hit an average of 
about sixty dollars weekly, and a few 
years. ago, when I fell upon a peculiarly 
hard period, it dropped as low as forty- 
five dollars. I hope I make it clear 
enough that my light cast a very faint 
glow in stage circles. 
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Well, the season of 1910-11, to go 
into rather painful details, found me 
with about five hundred dollars in the 
world. But I had a good engagement— 
I was receiving sixty dollars at this 
time—and things appeared no more 
ominous than usual. After about four 
months on tour, our season suddenly 
closed, almost without warning of any 
sort. “Poor booking” was the excuse 
given. I unexpectedly found myself 
out of work. To make a long story short, 
and with no desire to dwell upon pain- 
ful details, that proved to be my very 
last appearance behind the footlights. 
The months which followed upon the 
heels of this, I look back upon as the 
blackest of my life, the bitterest, most 
disappointing, I hope, that I shall ever 
know. 

Tersely, I had forgotten how to act! 
I secured no less than five positions that 
same season, and from every single one 
of them I was discharged during the 
rehearsal period. Five times, within 
as many months, I was “let out”—those 
tragic words which have brought more 
sickening sorrow than any others to 
the Thespian soul. True, the letting-ont 
process was cloaked in as gentle words 
as possible—“You’re not the type we 
want, after all”—“We should have got 
a stouter woman for your part in the 
first place”’—‘Your personality is too 
sweet for such a termagant”—and so 
forth and so on: 

But I knew the real answer, I knew 
it within the soul of souls. I had simply 
lost the knack of acting; that’s all there 
was fo it. To the layman this may seem 
a strange thing, but I know the profes- 
sional will understand what I mean.:I 
could not learn my lines, I simply could 
not retain them in my head any more; 
nor did I even feel at ease when re- 
hearsing a Scene. I felt conscious of my 
hands and feet, felt almost awkward 
and out of place, and longed for the 
chance to get away and hide myself. 
Oh, yes, believe me, one can lose the 
art of acting! 


ELL, here was a crisis in one’s 
life, a really terrifying situation. 
I was suddenly face to face with com- 
plete disaster, and through no fault of 





I declined one summer engagement after another, in order to pass my time of rest and recreation 


with my child. 
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For weeks, following my fifth consecutive dismissal, I was like a dazed woman; I was thoroughly broken 
in body and spirit. 
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my own. I was bewildered; I did not 
know which way to turn, nor what to 
do. For weeks, following my fifth con- 
secutive dismissal, I was like a dazed 
woman; I was thoroughly broken in 
body and spirit. 

Finally I was roused from this state 
by the knowledge, imperatively forced 
upon me, that I ‘was at the very brink 


“of actual poverty. My small savings had 


dwindled to almost nothing—and what 
had I to hope for, to look forward to, 
anyway? My means of livelihood (and, 
only stop to think: I had been a profes- 
sional actress thirty-six years!) were 
swept away as definitely and positively 
as though I had lost a leg or an arm 
or suffered some such physical infirm- 
ity. Indeed, I used to think sometimes 
that such a fate would have been 
kinder, infinitely more merciful. But to 
be just useless, and for no apparent 
reason ! 

The thought seemed to be simultane- 
ous upon my daughter’s part and my 
own—why should she not go upon the 
stage at once? She was almost sixteen 
years of age at the time and, after one 
more year in boarding-school, she was 
to have entered college. Oh, where are 
the dreams of yesteryear? And Europe? 
And the chosen profession? No one will 
ever know the pang it cost me to deny 
my child the equipment I had promised 
myself she should have. Upon her part 
there has never been one single re- 
proach. As far as one can judge from 
her attitude she is supremely happy to 
have things just as they are. I devoutly 
hope that this is true. 

It is hardly fair to my daughter to 
go into minute details here regarding 
her career on the stage—the matter of 
her identification would be an easy 
thing. Sufficient to say that she has been 
signally successful from the very start 
—oh, yes, far, far more successful than 
her mother ever thought of being—and 
each season finds her further advanced 
in this profession. She seems destined 
for the very high places, and I love 
to plan and dream of the time when she 
shall be a star. Nor is that such a very 
remote possibility, either. She is only 
twenty-one now, and the stage gods 
have been very good to her thus far. A 
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vaulting ambition is her chief char- 
acteristic and she frequently playfully 
taunts me with, “I intend to make the 
family name famous even if my parents 
didn’t.” 

As I have since learned is often the 
case, my becoming a stage mother was 
largely a matter of accident. Now it 
has become a habit. I myself secured 
my daughter’s first engagement and as 
the manager of the company was a 
friend of long standing, I stipulated 
that I should be carried along with the 
company, making it clear that because 
of the small salary paid my child it 
was easier for us to live together on 
tour, more economical, than to try and 
maintain two establishments, as_ it 
were. 

It all came about rather gradually, 
I suppose, almost unconsciously, that I 
found myself enrolled amid the army 
of stage mothers. I never really meant 
voluntarily to cast myself for any such 
lot in life. I frequently enjoy a good 
laugh at my own expense when, oc- 
casionally forgetting myself, I start to 
recall my past, faded glories, to bring 
out of their musty corners several of 


my long-ago-forgotten roles, and I start - 


to pour my own affairs into some sym- 
pathetic listening ear. Then, I tell you, 
I have a good laugh, for there comes 
before my eyes the picture of my old 
friend, Sarah McVicker, in one of her 
successful character parts, Madame 
Seraphine, in “The Rounders,” in 
which she was “a stage mother,” a 
giddy, frisky, talkative old soul, who 
began most of her speeches with this 
catch-line, ““When I was in the ballet—” 
Then I shut up! 


AFIER the very first season it was 

always inserted into my daughter’s 
contracts that my railroad fare was to 
be paid by her managers, thus insuring 
my presence without extra expense. I 
want to make it thoroughly clear that 
I have never looked upon myself as 
excess baggage, pure and simple. A 
young girl, suddenly thrust upon the 
stage, inexperienced in the ways of 
travel, with no real, practical knowl- 
edge of the world, is in a very trying, 
even dangerous, position. Whenever it 
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is possible, she should have some one-to 
look after her, at least for a time. 

The stage is the very best profession 
in the world for a woman—and the 
very worst. I know! . 

The very lack of established conven- 
tions (and I don’t mean ridiculous 
prudery either), the easy-going life it- 
self, the fact that you are really an- 
swerable to no one but yourself, the 
frank disregard of many established 
rules of conduct, the very freedom of 
stage existence, all these are bound: to 
have an influence, to make a lasting im- 
print, upon an impressionable girl of 
fifteen or sixteen. Surely, if an older 
and experienced woman may stand by 
and with the object lesson right at hand, 
point the way, show the difference be- 
tween the real and the false, is it not 
better for the girl that she should? I 
don’t want to convey the impression 
that my daughter is any different from 
other girls—indeed, I would not have 
her so. She is simply an average, 
healthy-minded young American girl, 
neither better nor worse than thousands 
of other girls to-day. 

The great mistake, as I see it, that 
all stage mothers make is that of fuss- 
ing and meddling in their children’s 
business affairs. And when I say busi- 
ness, I mean professional, of course, 
as pertaining to their work upon the 
stage. They go pushing themselves for- 
ward, making absurd demands, instill- 
ing discontent and jealous discord into 
their children, insisting upon “their 
rights” and the best of everything, con- 
stantly quarreling with the other 
members of the company over the most 
trivial things, and, in short, simply 
making themselves a nuisance gener- 
ally. If I were a stage manager I verily 
believe that I should firmly forbid a 
mother crossing the stage-door thres- 
hold, or, failing in this drastic rule, they 
should at least be denied access to the 
stage during the progress of the play. 
One stage mother whom I have in mind 
indulges in the playful habit of stand- 
ing in the “first entrance” during the 
scenes in which her daughter figures, 
and making audible comments, deroga- 
tory to the other actors in the scene. 

I do not wish to set myself up as a 
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paragon—far from it—but during all the 
time of my “stage motherhood,” I have 
never yet had a quarrel or disagreement 
with any member of the various com- 
panies in which my daughter has ap- © 
peared. As against the edict of the 
barred stage-door, I have attended my 
offspring to every performance in 
which she has appeared, being of ma- 
terial assistance to her in the busi- 
ness of dressing and making-up, thus 
wholly dispensing with the extra ex- 
pense of a maid’s service. But, as con- 
sistently standing by my guns, once 
within the walls of a dressing-room, I 
never leave it until the play’s end. 
And, oh, those dressing-rooms ! Have’ 
you, by any chance, ever happened to 
play a night’s engagement at the Opera 
House, Kingston, N. Y., or the Colonial 
Theatre, Athens, Ga.? Well, I have, 
and it will be many a day before I 
forget the experience. The lithographs 
of literally twenty years’ standing which 
decorated the walls of the former! 
Why, just ask Sara Von Leer, she who 
has played so much with Elsie Fer- 
guson—just ask her how long ago it 
was that she starred in this country with 
James Hardie. Well, you can still see 
some of their “paper” decorating that 
dressing-room wall. And the red-hot 
furnace, adjacent to the box-like rooms 
in the cellar of that Athens theater! 
The average dressing-room in the 
common run of one-night stands in this 
country is something beyond belief. In 
order -to insure the barest necessary 
comforts, my daughter carries .along 
with her her own mirror, wash-basin 
(a tin one, of the ten-cent variety) 
and a small floor rug. These are 
frequently looked upon as_ luxuries, 
Only the actual impossibility of the 
thing prevents our also taking along 
two chairs and a pitcher of water! Oh, 
the frequent need of that extra chair in 
which to rest my tired old bones! 
Now, I ask you, in all fairness, when 
next you are filled with resentment 
against the stage mother, just ask your- 
self, would a woman of my age, sixty- 
one years, voluntarily elect to follow 
this life, once she saw a chance to es- 
cape it? Would she put up with all the 
discomforts, the literal hardships, of 
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stage life, the constant travel, poor 
hotels, filthy theaters, “sleeper-jumps,” 
and all the rest of it? You may argue 
that my daughter is now old enough to 
look after herself,—as I said before, she 
is now twenty-one,—that she can man- 
age herself, and that I am really almost 
standing in her way by being con- 
stantly at her side. This may be true, 
at least in the spirit of the thing, but 
can’t you understand the cry of the 
eternal mother—that always, no matter 
what her age, to me she will simply be 
“my little girl?” I still feel she needs 
me, even though she may not. 

The more _ material-minded will 
naturally ask why I did not, at the time 
when my acting ability deserted me, 
take up some other line of work, engage 
in some other profession, rather than 
being dependent upon my child. Will 
you tell me, please, just what career is 
open to a woman of fifty-six, one who 
has passed practically her whole life 
in the theater ? What could I have done? 
Acting was the only single thing I knew 
how to do; it was my one and only 
“accomplishment.” I remember that I 
thought something of becoming a pro- 
fessional model, of posing for various 
types of old ladies for the artists and 
illustrators. After repeated efforts, I 
obtained a morning’s engagement with 
one of our leading illustrators, and for 
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three hours’ hard work was paid the 
sum of one dollar and a half. A promis- 
ing profession, and one in which youth 
is at a premium! 

Of course, in time, I shall probably 
give up my present mode of living—it 
obviously cannot go on’ indefinitely— 
and I shall settle down somewhere in 
quiet retirement. I sometimes long for 
that day. For one thing we will be able 
better to afford it later on, for my 
daughter’s salary (which for over.three 
years now has been better than any I 
ever received!) is constantly increasing. 
Also, it is almost inevitable that she will 
marry, and her life will be wholly in- 
dependent of mine. Nor would I have 
it otherwise. 

I want to make it clear that I have 
done the very best I knew how for my 
daughter. I may have made mistakes, 
here and there, but what mother has 
not? I don’t believe that I have ever 
been selfishly blind or inconsiderate of 
her; every move that I have made has 
always been with her interest at heart, 
and [ really believe that she knows and 
understands and appreciates that fact. 

Moreover, my angel child declares 
firmly that when she becomes a star 
there is one play above all others in 
which she will never.appear, and that 
one is that pretty little fireside classic, 
“No Mother to Guide Her.” 








ND so they were married! 

No, that’s not the end of 
the story; it’s the beginning. 
To be perfectly frank, it’s really a bit 
ahead of the beginning. But the impor- 
tant fact is that they were married. 

On the billing their names appeared 
as Carson and Ryan. Their turn was 
labeled, “A Mélange of Singing, Talk- 
ing and Dancing.” . He was Carson— 
Charley Carson. She was Ryan—Bes- 
sie Ryan. He was a broad-shoyildered 
six-footer, with long, curly hair and a 
voice that boomed along beautifully on 
a five-note register and cracked either 
above or below its limits. She was 
three inches above five feet, brunette, a 
clever dancer and a good talker. Her 
voice—it was what is termed in the 
profession a “theatrical voice.” It got 
across, and it got across hard and con- 
sistently. No matter what she essayed, 
the raggiest rag to the most classical 
classic, it made a hit. Furthermore she 
had ‘what he sadly lacked—that most 
valuable of all stage assets, a person- 
ality. 

Charley Carson had been on the 
vaudeville stage long before the two-a- 
day came into its own. At first he’d 
played Big Time; later he had de- 
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scended to sthaller time, and still later 
to the smallest time. It was on the 
most insignificant circuit his bulk had 
ever graced that he ran across Bessie 
Ryan. She was doing a single and 
doing it very poorly, despite a natural 
talent. She didn’t know anything 
about stage presence, and there was no 
one around the circuit competent to 
teach her. 

Despite his limitations as a vaudeville 
artist, Charley Carson knew the stage 
and the requirements for a successful 
performer. He knew the value of looks, 
personality and voice, and he saw that 
Bessie Ryan possessed all three to a 
remarkable degree. Therefore he cul- 
tivated Bessie Ryan. They teamed up 
as Carson and Ryan, secured new 
bookings over the same time and 
scored a big hit. 

Not at first, though. From the day 
they commenced rehearsals Charley 
Carson labored with his little team- 
mate. He drilled her and drilled her 
until she was letter-perfect in all the 
tricks of the trade. And then, one day, 
the other performers on the bill began 
shaking their heads. | 

Remarked Signor Giolotti, whose 
trained dogs held the headline position 
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on that particular bill: “The little girl’s 
a thousand times better than Carson.” 
And the others agreed. 

They secured bookings over the 
Southern time, and then struck the 
Coast time for twenty. By the end of 
that period Bessie Ryan had made a 
name for herself and Charley Carson 
was out of his depth. And of course 
they fell in love. 

And so they were married—nearly 
two years after the day they had met 
in the jungle time. Then they secured 
a new sketch, did fifteen weeks in the 
Middle West; and when, at the end 
of that period, they secured twenty- 
eight weeks over the best of the South- 
ern time, the glamour of the honeymoon 
had waned and the girl was beginning 
to think for herself. 

Her mental state was in a process of 
gradual transition from utter blindness 
and confidence in her partner to a more 
analytic attitude. The very tip-top of 
the profession was her aim, and she 
was a natural student. So after a few 
weeks of careful thinking and watch- 
ing, a few weeks of studying other acts, 
she slowly became conscious of the fact 
that something was wrong with the act 
put on by Carson and Ryan. In the 
vernacular, it lacked “class.” 

Having determined this, she was wise 
enough to keep silent. Her studies ex- 
tended farther. Assuming as a premise 
that the act did not have the requisité 
class, she set about to discover wherein 
the class was lacking. And there she 
stumbled, for she was too unegotistical, 
and too loyal to her husband, to fathom 
for herself that the fault lay with him. 
But she had already discovered that 
there was a fault, and failing to find 
this fault for herself, she consulted 
Kitty Gladden, a star of much perspica- 
city and figure who was that week head- 
lining the bill. at the Forsythe in 
Atlanta. 


“NAISS GLADDEN,” started Bessie, 
after timidly asking the headliner 

for a few moments of her time, “our 

act is wrong somewhere, isn’t it?” 

_ Kitty Gladden smiled. From the 

jump she had liked the naiveté of “the 

little Ryan child,” as she dubbed her, 
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and she felt a maternal pride in being 
thus sought for advice: 

“Yes, your act is wrong—is lacking.” 

“Tt hasn’t the class, has it?” 

“No, it hasn’t the class.” 

“Why i 

Kitty beat a tattoo on the dressing- 
room floor with one made-to-your- 
measure shoe and furrowed her brow 
thoughtfully. 

“Shall I be perfectly frank?” 

“Certainly.” 

“There’s too much of this ‘Thanks 
for your kind applause’ stuff.” 

“Meaning ?” 

“That song Charley Carson sings— 
the patriotic junk, with the machine 
flashing the American flag behind him.” 

“Tt gets the applause, though.” 

“Certainly—but my dear child, don’t 
you realize that it’s the flag they’re ap- 
plauding, and not your husband ?” 

“I see—” Bessie was lost in thought 
for a minute. Then: “What else?” 


“Some more of that kind applause © 


business. Why doesn’t your husband 
can that ‘I Didn’t Raise My Boy to. Be 
a Soldier’ ?” 

“Why should he?” 

“Tn the first place, it’s dead as a door- 
nail. In the second place, it’s a pub- 
lished song, and it’s poor policy for 
anyone on the stage to sing a song after 
copies are put on public sale. He isn’t 
a song-plugger. It might perhaps go 
if you were playing the four-a-day time, 
but you’re on the biggest Southern time 
now, and they want just about the same 
sort of stuff New York asks for. 
They’re getting educated to good vaude- 
ville down here.” 

“Any more reasons?” Bessie’s voice 
was very small, very humble. 

“That terrible recitation your hus- 
band does. Honest—I didn’t believe 
my ears when I heard it. To cut 
comedy stuff in the middle and stick in 
a layer of ranting and raving over the 
kind of a ‘piece’ a thirteen-year-old 


. would spout at the school commence- 


ment—well, it’s beyond me, that’s all. 
But [ll tell you this, and I tell it 
frankly: so long as those three things 
stick in your act, just so long is New 
York going to be a million miles out 
of your reach.” 
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“What’s wrong with my work?” 
asked the younger woman. 

“Who selected your song numbers?” 

“Charley.” 

“Every one of ’em ought to be 
canned. Grab hold of new stuff. That 
thing you’re singing don’t go at all, at 
all. You’ve got personality: get some 
personality songs. Clarice Vance does 
it, and look where she is. You can 
shade her if you’re managed right.” 

“But the rest of my work—it must 
be wrong somewhere ?” 

Kitty Gladden eyed her speculatively. 
It wouldn’t do to give her a swelled 
head, and yet— 

“My dear child,” she said softly, 
“there’s a headline position in New 
York waiting for you, provided—” 

* “Provided what?” 

“That—” Then Kitty Gladden bit 
her lip and choked back the words she 
longed to utter. What need to dis- 
illusion love’s young dream? ~What 
need to tell the girl that her husband 
was impossibly provincial? “I’m not 
going to say any more,” finished Kitty 
Gladden abruptly. “You think it over 
—it’ll be better for you to dope it out 
for yourself.” 

And Bessie Ryan did, and slowly and 
surely she arrived at something which 
was pretty close to the truth. It hurt, 
and it came hard, but she finally knew 
that her husband was a drag holding her 
down. 


ESSIE and her husband lunched in 

the Ansley Rathskellar that night 
after the show. It was so convenient, 
she pleaded, right next door to the 
theater, and she had something she 
wanted to talk over with him. 

“Charley,” she said quietly, “we need 
new material.” 

He glanced at her affectionately and 
smiled indulgently. 

“New material? Why?” 

“We're out-of-date. Our act falls 
flat with the live ones.” 

“Nonsense. What put that idea into 
your head?” 

“T’ve been studying it ont, and I 
know it. Er—a—my songs, for in- 
stance: I ought to get hold of some 
stuff like Clarice Vance sings—simple 


personality. stuff. 
mense.” 

“T see. And what else?” 

“T think we’d improve the act if you 
canned that ‘I Didn’t Raise My Boy to 


It'd get across im- 


Be a Soldier’ and the American flag - 


business with that other song of yours.” 

“Good Lord!” he exclaimed, horror- 
stricken. ‘“Them’s the two surest-fire 
applause stunts in our act. An’ ‘you 
want to cut ’em out. Sumpin’s eatin’ 
you, girlie.” 

But she was not to be deterred. 

“Isn’t it old stuff, this asking people 
for applause ?—because that’s all it is.” 

“We-e-ell—” He shook his head. 
“George M. Cohan does it, and look 
where he ranks—at the very head of 
the profession.” 

“But he is George M. Cohan,” she 
said boldly, and then flushed at the 
treasonable sound of her words. He 
stared at her for a minute, and then, 
very slowly: 

“And I’m Charley Carson!” 

“Hi” 

He laughed away her embarrass- 
ment. 

“Next thing,” he said lightly, “you'll 
be asking me to cut out that poetry.” 

Her hands gripped the edge of the 
table, and she leaned forward. 

“Yes, dearie, I wish you would. It 
breaks the act right in the middle, and 
—and—well, it just hasn’t got any place 
in there!” 

Had a ghost seated itself on the table 
between them the man could not have 
been more astounded. For the first 
time his eyes narrowed, his body tensed 
and he spoke very, very firmly. 

“Listen here, girlie,” he said as gently 
as possible. “You’ve been using that 
pretty little head of yours too much, 
and it’s got you to thinking about things 
you don’t know nothin’ about. I 
been on the stage a heap longer’n you 
have, and I know what’s good and what 
aint. That poem is the best thing in 
the act: it’s real acting, that is, and it 
always gets a come-back. I’ve been 
pulling that for four years—” 

“Tsn’t that the trouble with it?” she 
pursued desperately, feeling at the time 
that she was beating her head against a 
rock. “Hasn’t it died on your hands— 
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long ago? Isn’t it out-of-date—terribly 
so?” 

His eyes flashed sudden anger ; then 
kindness and gentleness supplanted the 
look. 

“You’re overwrought about sumpin, 
dearie,” he remarked kindly. “You got 
your wires twisted. Remember it was 
me taught you all you know, and me 
who brought you up where you are. 
What I don’t know about vaudeville 
acting aint worth knowin’, if I do say 
it. I was born to the stage. I keep 
that poem in the act because I got real 
dramatic ability. I register well. I'd 
have been a big hit as a movie star; 
may tackle it yet some day—never can 
tell. And I aint gonna kill the act by 
cuttin’ out the best thing in it. Why, 
can that poem, and you got nothin’ left 
but an ordinary singin’ and dancin’ act 
—and there’s millions of ’em. That 
makes it distinctive, that real drammer 
of mine. It’s a knock-out.” 

She sank back hopelessly. Her clos- 
ing remark was Delphic. 

“Yes,” she said quietly. “It’s a 
knock-out !”” 


THE virus had injected itself, and it 

worked insidiously. Yet she was 
loyal. Never once did she doubt the 
latent ability of Carson. Yet what could 
she do? 

In Atlanta, Birmingham, Mobile, 
New Orleans—then later in Memphis, 
Nashville and Chattanooga, as they 
worked back northward—the papers in- 
variably spoke of Carson and Ryan as 
having a “fair” act, or else they criti- 
cised Carson and praise Bessie. She 
treasured the clippings as being proof 
positive of the soundness of her argu- 
ments, but she never showed them to 
Charley, and if he read the continual 
hammering on his work, he gave no 
sign—save one day when a certain 
adolescent critic stated that Carson and 
Ryan’s act was mediocre and needed 
new stuff, Charley swore softly in Bes- 
sie’s presence. 

“Some one ought to lick these young 
newspaper cubs that think they know 
it all,” he remarked savagely, “and I’d 
like to be the guy to do it.” 

She shook her head sadly and said 
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nothing. This had become a habit of 
late—shaking her head and saying noth- 
ing. Really, there seemed to be nothing 
to say. The man was her husband, 
and he was, to use the words of one 
of the Flying Landrys, “pig-headed.” 

So she kept silent and watched and 
waited and studied, and then one day 
she got hold of a new personality song, 
secured his permission, sang it, and it 
was -the hit of the bill. “A riot,” said 
the house-manager in making his 
report. 

That bit of real success worked won- 
ders with the girl. She felt as though 
she had discovered herself for the first 
time. She knew that no one she had 
ever heard could have put the song 
across in the way she did. And yet 
the act, as an act, had fallen flat. 

She insisted on keeping that song, 
and eventually secured another. The 
second made even a greaterehit than 
the first. Charley protested that the 
introduction of the two new songs 
changed the style of the act. But she 
was adamant. The songs got across, 
= she intended that they should stick. 

nd for once she had her way. 

“T’ll give in to you this time,” said 
the man, “because you’ve got your heart 
set on it; but them kind of songs don’t 
go with an act like ours, and you'll see 
it sooner or later.” By which state- 
ment he ‘spoke a truism. 


AND eventually they worked their 

way to Newark, and on their open- 
ing night there Bessie Ryan got across 
as she never had before; she took sev- 
eral encores.- And later when she re- 
entered after Charley’s “poem,” which 
brought’ some applause and one 
strident cry of “Cheese!” from the 
gallery,—a bit of humor laughed at by 
the orchestra,—the house clapped furi- 
ously. 

Next afternoon after the matinée a 
card was handed in the dressing-room 
door. Bessie read the engraved inscrip- 
tion, and without a word handed it to 
her husband, who was busily removing’ 
grease-paint. He glanced at the name, 
and the two front legs of his chair 
— enthusiastically against the 

oor. 








“It’s our chance, sweetheart,” he 
cried. “I knew we’d land ’em once we 
got within hailing distance of New 
York. I knew I had the stuff. I’ve 
worked up from the smallest time in the 
world—and I’ve brought you with me, 
haven’t I, dearie?”’ 

She felt curiously apathetic. Yet 
she summoned an answering smile and 
a simulation of enthusiasm. 

“Tt looks like the real thing,” she ad- 
mitted. “Let’s go talk to him.” 

But he came to talk to them, this 
emissary of the biggest booking-agency 
in the United States, and they made 
him as comfortable as they could in 
the dressing-room. Charley was for 
offering him.a cigar, but remembered 
the fire regulations in time. In some 
of the towns Charley had played, there 
were no fire regulations. 

So Charley smiled his most ingratiat- 
ing smile and winked slyly at his little 
wife. 

“Well,” he opened, addressing’ the 
vaudeville-agent, “what can we do for 
you?” 

The agent grinned genially. 

“That’s ‘what I want to find out— 
what I can do for you.” 

“You like our act, then?” 

“T—I—” The agent fidgeted un- 
comfortably. “Well, no—not that ex- 
actly—” 

“Then what?” 

“Tt’s Miss Ryan I like those 
two little personality songs of hers. 
The act, as an act, to be perfectly frank, 
hasn’t the class.” 

“Oh—” Then Charley was suddenly 
_ silent. That was what Bessie had said 
many times—the very words she had 
used. “What’s the matter with it?” he 
asked belligerently. 

“Too much dead stuff. That Ameri- 
can-flag business and those dried-out 
songs have been run off the Big Time 
long ago. And the recitation. They 
just don’t do those things any more, you 
know.” 

“T don’t know anything of the kind. 
Tt always makes a hit.” 

Charley glared at the agent. Bessie 
fidgeted uncomfortably in her seat. 
Here was her big chance, and Charley 
was ruining it. 
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“What’s the proposition?” asked 
Charley for the second time. 

“I want Miss Ryan as a single,” he 
said abruptly. “I can offer her two 
hundred a week for twenty-two weeks 
if she’ll take the songs I pick out. A 
straight singing act is what I’m after 
for her—with just a bit of patter. 
She’s got the goods, and she’ll be a hit 
over the Big Time!” 


HE sat back and stared at the couple. 
Charley focused his eyes on a spot 
on the floor and said nothing. The 
girl’s face flushed crimson, and she too 
was silent. And then, just to relieve 
the evident tension, the agent rubbed 
the pudgy palms of his hands together 
and said: “Well? What about it?” 

He stared straight at the girl, and 
she cleared her throat with difficulty. 

“J—I—” Then she stuck helplessly. 

Charley came to her relief. His jaw 
was clenched and his hands nervously 
gripped the edge of the broken chair on 
which he perched. 

“Listen here, Bessie,” he said gruffly. 
“This here guy don’t know a vaudeville 
act from a hole in the wall. He wants 
to get you under his wing and ruin 
your ability—the ability that I’ve 
brought out after so much work. But 
I reckon he knows what he wants, and 
it’s a pretty good figure he offers you. 
So if you wanna go single—take him 
up. But”—and there was a little catch 
in his voice—“remember it’s us and our 
act that’s worked up to this But 
if you wanna split it, why—well, I aint 
the guy to stand in no person’s way, 
that’s all.” 

The girl stared nervously from one 
to the other. The agent looked at 
neither of the vaudeville artists. 
Charley resumed his staring scrutiny of 
that dirt-spot on the floor. 

“T guess,” articulated the girl some- 
what pitifully, “that we'll have to call 
it off, Mr. Hammond. I’m sorry, but 
I—we—that is, I’m afraid we couldn’t 
consider any proposition that meant a 
split-up. Y’see, we’ve been together too 
long.” 

“You mean it?” asked the agent 
sharply. 

“Yes,”—very softly. 
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“Well,",—as he arose,—“I think 
you’re plumb crazy. It’s the chance of 
a lifetime, and with times as hard as 
they are it aint every—say, I’ll make it 
two-fifty.” 

“Two hundred and fifty dollars!” 

“Yep. It’s more’n you’re worth, but 
—well, you got the goods, and with a 
decent chance,”—he glared at her hus- 
band,—“you’ll see your name in electric 
letters along Broadway. You think 
that new figure appeals to you any 
more’n the two hundred ?” 

“It appeals,” she burst out impul- 
sively. “Yes, it appeals. The two 
hundred appealed. The chance to get 
on the Big Time appealed. But—oh! 
can’t you see how it is?” 

“You bet I can!” 

“We just can’t break up the old act— 
the old team.” 

“That’s final?” 

“Final,”—wanly. 

“Well,’—the agent mopped his fore- 
head,—“you’ve got my card, and you 
know my name and address. When- 
ever you change your mind—I can be 
reached by subway, elevated, surface 
car, “bus, taxi or *phone. S’long.” 

“Good-by.” 

She rose to bid him farewell. Char- 
ley Carson sat silently on his broken 
chair. : Apparently he did not know 
there was anyone else in the room. And 
so the agent left. 

Very softly the wife closed the door. 
There were the faintest sort of tear- 
traces in her fine eyes, but she bravely 
strove to conceal them. She crossed 
the room, stood behind her husband’s 
chair and gently—very gently, after the 
manner of a mother with her child— 
pillowed her husband’s head. on. her 
breast. And thus they remained for a 
long time, neither speaking. 

Finally she turned away to finish her 
street toilet. And staring at her from 
the dresser was the vaudeville-agent’s 
card —opportunity! Petulantly she 
slammed open the tiny dresser drawer 
and hid the card beneath a box of 
rouge. 


THE dressing-room mirror was 
cracked, and it was made of poor 
glass. Bessie was nervous: the strain 
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of making up properly before its poor 
reflective qualities was unpleasant. 

The door slammed open and Charley 
burst into the room. His face was 
beaming and he waved aloft a letter 
bearing the stamp of a famous West- 
ern moving-picture concern. 

“T’ve got it!” he shouted enthusiasti- 
cally. “I’ve gdt it—at last!” Where- 
with he clasped her in a bear-like hug 
and kissed her full on the lips. 

His good humor was contagious, and 
she found herself smiling, forgetting, 
for the nonce, the ill-kept dressing- 
room. 

“Got what ?” 

“My chance—my big chance! Guess 
what it is?” And he smiled at her with 
boyish delight. 

“Your chance—I never could guess.” 

“I’m going to be a movie-actor!” 

“What?” At first she too smiled 
with delight—and then there flashed 
before her mind a vision of the day 
when the celebrated vaudeville-agent 
had called on them in the dressing-room 
of the Newark house where they had 
been doing a week. On that day she 
had had jer chance, and he had allowed 
her to let it go because it meant re- 
linquishing him. Now his chance had 
come—and he had not consulted her, or 
thought of the loneliness— 

“A movie-actor? And I—” 

“Yes. And you—”’ He paused, and 
the red flooded his face. He hung his 
head guiltily. “Why—er—a—I thought 
that—er—you’d take that vaudeville 
offer for the Big Time.” 

“You discard me as casually as this?” 
Her tone was icy. “You imagine that 
the offer remains open. I imagine so 
too—but I don’t know it.” 

He shifted from one foot to the other 
in embarrassment. 

“Why, sweetheart, you don’t under- 
stand. I—I—well, you see, I just took 
it for granted-that you were—crazy to 
get on the Big Time; and he said—” 

“T am crazy for it, but—” 

“And I’ve always been wild to prove 
to the bunch of doubting Thomases we 
know that I’m there with the real 
dramatic stuff, and so I’ve been digging 
at Willie Hewlett, who’s Eastern man- 
ager for the Flying S company, and he 








writes me now that I can have the job. 
It aint star roles at first, but it’s straight 
leads, and they’ll be featuring me inside 
of two or three months. Great, isn’t 
it?” 

She felt heavy and cold. How dif- 
-ferent from the way she had acted when 
her chance had come. 

“Very nice, indeed.” ~ It was all she 
could do to fight away the tears. “And 
when will you start with them?” 

“The first of the month. Our book- 
ings expire in six weeks, but we can 
cancel our time if you'll take up that 
Big Time proposition of Hammond’s, 
and that’ll fix things all right for me.” 

For him! Always for him! Every- 
thing to be done for him, every effort 
to be exerted toward the ends most 
beneficial to him! 

But as she had always done for him, 
—as she had dedicated her-life to him 
until self-abnegation had become a 
habit,—she consented, as he knew she 
would, and they closed their two-act. at 
the end of the week. 


BESSIE spent the following week in 

rehearsal. Most often Charley at- 
tended and sat in the back of the empty 
theater of mornings While she tried out 
her new songs and personality patter ; 
and only a few times did he march 
down the aisle to butt into the stage- 
manager’s directions. 

They tried her out for two days on 
Fourteenth Street, and she was a riot— 
the house went crazy about her; and 
then they scheduled her opening for a 
Sunday afternoon at a certain very 
large Broadway house. 

Charley accompanied her to the 
theater, and they paused in front to 
read the “paper” posted there. Her 
name was in twelfth position, a most 
enviable position, right next to the 
headliner—and it was in big, very big, 
letters; evidently the managers ex- 
pected great things of her. 

Charley remained in the dressing- 
room with her while she made up, and 
then he went out front to watch her 
premiére as a real Big Time artist. 

She was nervous and somewhat 
chilled- with fear. The orchestra blared 
and then died away softly, and she 
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tripped from the wings with the open- 
ing bars of her first little lilting song 
on her lips. She smiled with—not at— 
the audience, and sang at them all. 

And then the song was finished. She 
could feel her heart beat. From the 
rear of the house came a single burst 
of applause. Her eye flashed lightning 
appreciation, and she saw that it was 
Charley Carson who had started it, who 


‘ had started a veritable thunder of 


acclamation. 

So she sang another and yet another, 
and then she talked in her own inimi- 
table way, and when her act was finally 
finished they called her back for no less 
than seven curtains, ; 

Charley was the first to reach her 
dressing-room as she stumbled off. 

“It’s a poor sport,” he said softly, 
“who wont admit when he’s wrong. 
You’ve got the class, sweetheart—the 
real, Big Time class. If I can come as 
near making good—” But he shook 
himself with a return of his old-time 
effrontery. “But I shall. I’ve got the 
real dramatic goods, I have.” 


ND while the newspapers and the 

dramatic weeklies were heralding 
the almost unprecedented hit of Bessie 
Ryan in the most aristocratic circles of 
the two-a-day, Charley Carson was 
making his début as a screen-actor for 
the Flying S company in the sun-kissed 
studio hills of Southern California. 

He was playing in the two-reeler, 
“The Governor’s Daughter.” There 
were eight more or less principal parts. 
The ninth part, played by a man who 
ranked just a degree above the lowly 
supernumeraries, was that of a butler. 

Charley Carson was playing the 
butler! 

And as he listened to the raucous, 
caustic comments of the irascible direct- 
or anent his work he smiled grimly. 

“Gee!” he muttered to himself, 
“wouldn’t Bessie throw a fit if she knew 
I'd framed up to give her the Big Time 
chance? Wouldn’t she stare if she 
knew what I was doing—and at twenty 
a week, at that? But’—he shrugged 
philosophically—“I reckon she’s happy 
—and she’s making good—so I suppose 
we’re both contented !” 
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REVOLUTION 


New Machines for Half the Former Price 


‘At the very height of its success, The Oliver Typewriter Company again upsets the 
typewriter industry. Just as it did in 1896, when it introduced visible writing and 
forced -all others to follow. Now this powerful Company—world wide in influence—calls 
a halt to old expensive ways of selling typewriters. It frees buyers of a wasteful burden. i 
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A company strong enough, large enough and 
brave enough to do a big, startling thing like this, 
deserves a hearing. The full facts are set forth 
in our amazing exposure, entitled “The High Cost 
of Typewriters—The Reason and The Remedy.” 
One copy will be mailed to you if you send us 
the coupon below. 


HOW WE DO IT 


Henceforth The Oliver Typewriter Company will 
maintain no expensive sales force of 15,000 sales- 
men and agents. Henceforth it will pay no high 
rents in 50 cities. There will be no idle stocks. 

You, Mr. User, will deal direct now with the 
actual manufacturer. No middlemen—no useless 
tolls. We end the waste and give you the savings. 
You get the $51 by being your own salesman. 
And we gain economies for ourselves, too. So 
it isn’t philanthropy. Just the new efficient way 
of doing business to meet present day economic 
changes. 

Note this fact carefully. We offer the identical 
Oliver Nine—the latest model—brand new, for 
$49, the exact one which was $100 until March 1st. 


THE LATEST MODEL 


Do not confuse this offer of the Oliver Type- 
writer Company itself of a brand new latest model 
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THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. 


Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail me your book— 
“The High Cost of 
de luxe catalogs and further information. 


Nine with offers of second-hand or rebuilt ma- 
chines. 

This is the first time in history that a new, 
standard $100 typewritér has been offered for $49. 
We do not offer a substitute model, cheaper, dif- 
ferent or rebuilt. Read all the secret facts in our 
document, entitled “The High Cost of Typewriters 
—The Reason and The Remedy.” The coupon be- 
low mailed today will bring you one copy. 


SAVE $51 


This Oliver Nine is a 20-year development. It is 
the finest, costliest, most successful typewriter we 
ever built. It is yours for 10 cents per day in 
monthly payments of $3.00. Everyone can own a 
typewriter now. Will any sane person ever again 
pay $100 for a standard typewriter when the 
Standard Visible Oliver Nine sells for $49? 

Send today for your copy of our book and 
further details. You'll be surprised. 











No money down—no C. 0. D. ‘After you 
read our book you may ask for an Oliver for 
five days free trial. Be your own salesman. 
Save yourself $51. You decide in the privacy 
of your own office or home, as you use the 
Oliver. Then if you want to own an Oliver you 
may pay at the rate of 10 cents per day. 
Mail the coupon now for “The High Cost of 
Typewriters—The Reason and The Remedy.” 
It rips off the mask. Cut the coupon out now. 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
Oliver Typewriter Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 


1154 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Typewriters—the Reason and the Remedy,”’ 
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